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MAYFLOWERINGS. 


HERE is in various portions of 

New England—notably in Mas- 
sachusetts—a wild flower bearing 
the sacred name of Mayflower. It 
is a peculiar little thing, somewhat 
like a small hyacinth in shape, 
waxen white, with most delicate 
pink-faint flush, and an exquisite 
fragrance. Though named May- 
flower, it comes up in the earlier 
days of spring, sometimes whilst 
the snow is yet on the ground; so 
that it is probable that its name 
is referable to the ship Mayflower, 
and not to the month of May. Those 
who gave it this name may have 
felt some analogy between the 
flower, so delicate and sturdy, 
struggling through the snows to 
give the earth its earliest fragrance 
and beauty, and the colony which 
the memorable ship planted on the 
wintry shore at Plymouth. With 
the first smile of the spring merry 
parties go into the field a-May- 
flowering. I once saw Theodore 
Parker, in the course of a sermon, 
lift up a little bunch of these, which 
some gatherer had laid upon his 
pulpit-desk, and he gave them a 
fresh beauty and fragrance in using 
them as symbols of some of the 
every-day traits of New England 
character. I have remembered this, 
and also many happy hours passed 
in gathering these lowly and beau- 
tiful flowers, in giving a name toa 
paper designed to give some account 
of the traditions and traits of that 
people. 

One of my first enjoyments in 
New England was the passing of 
Thanksgiving Day at Plymouth. I 
felt a thrill, a sense of triumph, as I 
a out from the train of the 
Old Colony Railway, and saw, ra- 
diant under the sunshine, the great 
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water which had borne the ship so 
freighted with human destinies. 
These undulating hills, rising to 
tall cliffs in the seaward direction, 
girt about with a coat of many 
colours, wrought of the wondrous 
autumnal foliage, furnished a fit 
scenery for the brave old actors, 
But Plymouth Rock—first of all I 
must see that! So I declare to the 
gentleman who has welcomed me to 
Plymouth, as he has welcomed so 
many before and since—alas, that 
he can welcome no more!—and am 
at once taken to the spot where the 
pilgrims landed. We go down a 
long hill toward the water; we 
reach a kind of wharf; and there 
my companion begins with his cane 
and boot to scrape upon the ground, 
which is perfectly fiat and regular. 
Thinking he has dropped something, 
T ask, ‘What are you looking for? 
‘I am trying to show you Plymouth 
Rock,’ he remarks, dryly. Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us !— 
clearing away the mud to show 
Plymouth Rock! Presently I do, 
with some difficulty, see something 
that looks like a flag-stone; but 
when I look up again, the break- 
ing waves that I had seen from 
childhood, in my mind’s eye, dash- 
ing high, sank to a placid pond, and 
the firm and rock-bound shore upon 
which they had so long dashed, 
shrank to a mole-hill. Dr. Channing 
records that he once told Mrs. He- 
mans of the thousands of voices 
which he had heard singing on 
Forefathers’ Day her famous hymn 
about these waves dashing high on 
the rock-bound shore, and that she 
wept from emotion; but I imagine- 
that she might have smiled through 
her tears if she could have seen the 
plain flat shore, with no rock any- 
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where visible, where the pilgrims 
really did land. It should be said, 
however, that a rock of about a ton 
weight was removed from this spot, 
and placed in the yard of the mu- 
seum in the town. Also there has 
been, since I first visited the spot, a 
graceful monument reared on the 
spot where the pilgrims landed. 
But this disappointment was very 
temporary. ‘The granite that was 
in the heart of that colony was the 
true Plymouth Rock. That has 
proved great and strong enough to 
be the corner-stone of a new world. 
Well has Thomas Carlyle described 
America as receiving her soul with 
those pilgrims. ‘These poor men, 
driven out of their own country, and 
not able to live in Holland, deter- 
mined on settling in the new world. 
Black untamed forests are there, 
and wild savage creatures; but not 
so cruel as a Star-chamber hang- 
man. They clubbed their means 
together, hired a ship—the little 
ship Mayflower—and made ready to 
set sail. Hah! these men, I think, 
had a work. The weak thing, 
weaker than a child, becomes a 
strong thing if it be a true thing. 
Puritanism was only despicable, 
laughable then; but nobody can 
manage to laugh at it now. Itis 
one of the strongest things under 
the sun at present.’ 

Having hitherto lived in the 
South I had never known much 
about the Thanksgiving Day, which 
I now found to be the most distin- 
guished anniversary in New Eng- 
land and the North-Western States 
which have sprung from the loins 
of New England. All the relatives 
of the family in which I was a guest 
were gathered together, much as 
they would be in England at Christ- 
mas. On sitting down at dinner I 
found a grain of corn on my plate; 
and as I was about to throw it away 
a smile passed around, which in- 
duced me to ask the meaning of the 
corn. - They told me that it was 
still the fashion with some to place 
a grain of corn in every plate on 
Thanksgiving Day as a memorial of 
the traditional origin of the day. 
The pilgrims had been reduced to 
their last grain of corn, the ship 
which was to bring them provisions 
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not having arrived. In their deep 
distress they had all gone down to 
the shore of the bay, and were 
watching for the ship, with nothing 
but their prayers wherewith to con- 
front threatening starvation. But 
whilst they knelt and wept there, 
some eye straining toward the ho- 
rizon caught a glimpse of the ‘sail 
that was to them the white wing of 
mercy; and it was then that the 
pilgrims repaired to their little 
church and held their first thanks- 
giving service, to be followed by the 
first good dinner which they had 
had for a long time. Since then, at 
about the same time of the year— 
to wit, about the last Thursday of 
November — the religious service 
and the good dinner and gifts to 
the poor have been the chief fea- 
tures of the celebration. So far as 
the religious character of the day is 
concerned it has preserved a very 
marked interest, as being a day 
when the moral relations of the 
national politics are considered. One 
remembers on such days that the 
old Puritan divine of New England 
was also a magistrate. The repre- 
sentative of any district stands in 
wholesome awe of the religious 
summing up in the pulpits at home 
of what the nation has done, and 
what part he has borne. Has the 
Hon. Mealy Mush voted for a com- 
promise on the slavery question? 
He will, some fine morning, find on 
his legislatorial or congressional 
desk a drab pamphlet, entitled, ‘ J 
will spew thee out of my mouth; a 
sermon, preached in Standish 
church, Mathertown, on Thanks- 
giving Day, &c., by the Rev. Jethuel 
Stiffback.’ All this makes the fes- 
tival a living one. The proverb of 
Catholic countries, ‘ When the saint’s 
day is over, farewell the saint,’ will 
not apply here. The triumph of 
their forefathers over the persecu- 
tion of men and elements has hard- 
ened the bones of the people; and 
Theodore Parker toiling in the field 
to pay for his education, and en- 
during all the apostolic blows and 
knocks of orthodoxy to establish 
intellectual freedom, or Garrison 
braving the fury of mobs to uplift 
the standard of justice to the negro, 
do but faithfully represent that 
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Plymouth pilgrim setting up, like 
Jacob in the wilderness, his stony 
pillow to be a pillar.* 

It was nestling close to the heart 
of the olden time to be at Plymouth 
that day. I met and conversed 
with an aged lady there, who was a 
smart girl living in Boston when 
that affair in the harbour took place, 
the results of which should have 
rescued all teapot tempests from 
contempt. She remembered well 
her father and uncles returning 
from the row in which they had 
participated; and how, when her 
grandmother, who depended on tea 
for existence, could scarcely sup- 
press a sigh with her patriotic lips, 
the men slyly pulled off their shoes, 
into which considerable quantities of 
the tea had slipped before it had 
been thrown into the water! From 
this old lady’s home I went to wan- 
der in the old colonial churchyard, 
where on many a gravestone is re- 
corded the proofs of the extent to 
which their religion entered into the 
daily life of those people. 'Tomb- 
stones may lie, but names do not, 
and the pious inscriptions told far 
less than the recurrence of sacred 
names. Not only hadall the names 
of patriarchs and prophets been re- 
peated, but they had named their 
children for all the cardinal virtues. 
Nay, it is said that if all the initials 
on these and other old gravestones 
in Massachusetts spoke out all that 
they once meant, there would have 
been no need or place for Scriptural 
inscriptions. Amongst the many 
things which the Yankee boys and 
girls may well remember in their 
thanksgivings, should be that they 
are no longer named, ‘ Praise God 
Smith,’ or ‘Save-Lord-or-I-perish 
Tompkins,’ or‘ Enter-into-the-king- 
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dom-of- heaven - through - much-tri- 
bulation Dobbs.’ Nevertheless, I 
remember a freshman (from Con- 
necticut, I think) at college in Car- 
lisle, who declared that his name 
was Theodore God-bless-my-soul 
Primrose! But, by whatever names 
they were called, they were as 
sturdy and true-hearted a people as 
ever laid the foundation of a nation, 
and to me they seemed to hover 
about and sanctify that first church 
which they reared, in which I kept 
their sacred festival. How they 
would have been terrified to think 
that in this temple reared by them 
in honour of the God of the Puri- 
tans, one by one Arminianism, Uni- 
versalism, Unitarianism, and lastly, 
perhaps, that Free Thought, which 
is becoming the Catholic church of 
America, were to successively pre- 
vail! Do not their old bones stir 
as this large audience so quietly lis- 
tens to the minister who declares to 
them that there is no such thing as 
evil; that ‘evil is only good in the 
making ;’ that we need only unmask 
devils to find them angels? After 
all, this optimism flowers very na- 
turally out of the prickly Puritan 
cactus; and one is well satisfied 
that the first church founded by the 
pilgrims should have participated 
in all the phases of the religious 
thought of New England. The 
generations of the thoughts of men 
are linked each to each by natural 
piety. That old temple of Minerva 
of Verona still stands to shelter the 
shrine of the Madonna. And if 
any old pilgrim’s bones have been 
disturbed by the philosophy of the 
Thanksgiving discourse, he will 
doubtless recognize a familiar tone 
in the conclusion that God is over 
all, and all shall be well, and will 


* In the course of a speech at a dinner of the Pilgrim Society in Plymouth, in 1855, 


Mr. Wendell Phillips said: ‘Plymouth Rock underlies all America: it only crops out 


here, It has cropped out a great many times in our history. You may recognize it 
always. Old Putnam stood upon it at Bunker’s Hill, when he said to the Yankee boys, 
“ Don’t fire till you see thé whites of their eyes.” Ingraham had it for ballast when he 
put his little sloop between two Austrian frigates, and threatened to blow them out of the 
water if they did not respect the eagle of the United States, in the case of the Koszta. 
Jefferson had it for a writing-desk when he drafted the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Statute of Religious Liberty for Virginia. Lovejoy rested his musket upon it when 
‘they would not let him print his anti-slavery paper at Alton, and he said, “ Death, or free 
speech!” Garrison had it for an imposing-stone, when he looked in the faces of seventeen 
millions of angry men, and printed his sublime pledge, “1 will not retreat a single inch, 
‘and I will be heard.”’ 
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be lulled again to rest as the old 
and the young sing :— 
My God, I thank thee! May no thought 
E’er deem thy chastisement severe ; 
But may this heart, by sorrow taught, 
Calm each wild wish, each idle fear, 
Thy mercy bids all nature bloom, 
The sun shines bright, and man is gay: 
Thine equal mercy spreads the gloom 
That darkens o’er his little day. 


A different kind of hymn would 
they of the Scripture names have 
sung three hundred years ago, from 
that given by the honoured Cam- 
bridge professor—Andrews Norton 
—to the liberal churches, from 
which I have quoted. Doubtless 
on their first Thanksgiving Day 
they would have thanked heaven 
for having by that grain-of-corn 
trial preserved them from the sin of 
Jeshurun, of whom they sang :— 


Jeshurun he waxed fat, 
And down his cheeks they hung ; 
He kicked against the Lord his God, 
And high his heels he flung. 
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One who to-day passes through 
the well-cultured fields of Massa- 
chusetts, will scarcely reflect that 
almost every atom of the soil is 
traceable to the rock from which it 
was pulverized. And one who reads 
the works of Channing, or Ware, or 
Parker, will perhaps scarcely see 
that their faith is traceable to the 
hard rock of the early Puritan be- 
lief. Nevertheless let one dig deep 
under Emerson's essay on Compen- 
sation, and he will find such plu- 
tonic rock as this :— 


He digged a pit, he digged it deep, 
He digged it for his brother ; 
But through his sin he did fall in 
The pit he digged for t’other. 


And under Theodore Parker's 
grave and uncompromising denun- 
ciation of the Northern apologists 
for slavery, one might hear afar off 
the congregation that once wor- 
shipped in the church in Boston, 
now known as ‘ Brimstone Corner, 
singing their favourite hymn— 


Jael the Kenite, Heber’s wife, *bove women blest shall be, 

Above the women in the tent a blessed one is she. 

He water asked, she gave him milk: in lordly dish she fetched 

Him butter forth: unto the nail she forth her left hand stretched : 
Her right hand to the workman’s nail, and Sisera hammered : 

She pierced and struck his temples through, and then cut off his head. 
He at her feet bow’d, fell, lay down, he at her feet bow’d where 

He fell: whereas he bowed down, he fell destroyed there, 


So did Parker nail Webster; so 
did that American Sisera bow down 
and perish. 

I must not leave these remains 
found imbedded in Plymouth Rock 
—now, as we have seen, covered 
aver with modern drift— without 
giving some account of an interest- 
ing specimen which is preserved, to 


wit, ‘ The Day of Doom; a Poem, 
by Michael Wigglesworth” This 
Wigglesworth was a school-teacher 
at Walden, Massachusetts, of high 
repute, and his poem was once very 
popular as a school-book throughout 
the State. Amongst various classes 
who are called to account in The Day 
of Doom are the little children :— 


Then to the bar all they drew near who died in infancy, 
And never had or good or bad effected personally, 


These infants make a plea for mercy :— 


Not we, but he, ate of the tree whose fruit was interdicted, 
Yet on us all of his sad fall the punishment's inflicted. 


But these babes, whose minds had evidently not penetrated the first 
volume of Calvin’s Jnstitutes, are indoctrinated thus:— 


But what you call old Adam’s fall and only his trespass, 

You call amiss to call it his; both his and yours it was. 

He was designed of all mankind to be a public head— 

A common root whence all should shoot, and stood in all their stead. 


These infants then yield the point—for 


Their consciences must needs confess his reasons are the stronger— 
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and go quietly to gnash their gums, 
as Burns would say, in a place that 
it was not impolite in Michael to 
describe in those days, as he does 
with much unction. But they who 
adopted this old poem as a school- 
book had not well pondered the 
motto, Obsta principiis. Even with 
this stern doctrine, the process of 
veasoning about the decrees had 
been introduced, and it was inevi- 
table that some should succeed Mi- 
chael who would put additional 
reasons into the mouths of the 
babes, and at last even reasons that 
could not be answered. Such in- 
deed was the event; and, what with 
the Universalists, who believe that 
God is too good to damn them, and 
the Unitarians, who believe that 
they are too good to be damned, it 
is to be feared that the Wiggles- 
worthian hell has become in that 
region a mere display of fireworks. 
The fact is, that the peril to Mi- 
chael’s theology was, that it had to 
go into his school, into all the 
schools, and take its chances along 
with other branches of learning. 
The history of New England has 
been created in its free-schools. So 
early as 1645 Governor Winthrop, 
of Massachusetts, made the follow- 
ing entry in his journal :—‘ Divers 
free-schools were erected as at Rox- 
bury (for maintenance whereof every 
inhabitant bound some house or 
land for a yearly allowance for ever) 
and at Boston, where they made an 
order to allow £50 to the master, 
and an house, and £30 to an usher, 
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who should also teach to read and 
write and cypher; and Indians’ 
children were to be taught freely, 
and the charge to be made by early 
contribution, either by voluntary 
allowance, or by rate of such as re- 
fused, &e.; and this order was con- 
firmed by the General Court. Other 
towns did the like, providing main- 
tenance by several means.’* 

When [ return from Mayflower- 
ing No. 1, down in the old colony, to 
my studies at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, itis to find at every step evi- 
dences that in New England the 
alliance between the church and 
the school has never been broken, 
and that the school has always led. 
This great University itself is grace- 
fully supported by the orthodox, 
although entirely under the control 
of Unitarian professors. And though 
it has been an important influence 
in making nearly every author in 
America Unitarian or Transcenden- 
talist, there is but little orthodox 
jealousy at its being a State insti- 
tution. Undoubtedly the nearest 
thing in America to a union of 
Church and State is the position of 
the Unitarian Church in Boston. It 
seems to me also that Unitarianism 
in that region is very different from 
the scholastic and biblical system 
which bears that name in England. 
Has our American religion partaken 
the slight Indian modification which 
is said to be discernible among the 
people? Why should not humanity, 
Anteeus-like, gain new power by 
touching the rugged earth now and 


* How suggestive is it to compare with this, in the light of the subsequent careers of 


the two States, the following question and answer which passed between the King and the 
Governor of Virginia (Berkeley) in 1670:—Q. ‘What course is taken about instructing 
the people, within your government, in the Christian religion; and what provision is there 
made for the paying of your ministry?” A, ‘The same course that is taken in England 


out of towns; every man according to his ability instructing his children. We have 
forty-eight parishes, and our ministers are well paid, and by my consent should be better, 
if they would pray oftener and preach less. But of all other commodities, so of this, the 
worst are sent us, and we had few that we could boast of, since the persecution in Crom- . 
well’s tiranny drove divers worthy men hither. But, I thank God, there are no free 
schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and printing has divulged 
them, and libels against the best government. God keep us from both !’ 

The following educational statistics of Massachusetts are interesting :—The State con- 
tains (1862) a population of 1,231,066 on an area of 7800 square miles. There are 334 
towns. Number of schools, 4605. Number that go to school, 227,319; of which 8764 
are under 5. Teachers, 5394, of whom 1508 are males. The school-fund in 1863 was 
1,584,165 dollars. The aggregate expenditure for public education (apart from the build- 
ing of school-houses) was in the same year 163,562,629 dollars. Of course the universities 
and colleges are not included in the above estimate, 
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then? Ihave heard a story of an 
old Puritan, who undertook to con- 
vert an Indian chief to Christianity, 
giving, as the first lesson, a complete 
statement of the doctrine of a Tri- 
nity. The Indian heard him respect- 
fully to some length, and, in return, 
gave the Puritan a statement of his 
own creed concerning the Great 
Spirit. The Puritan interrupted 
him with a declaration that all such 
was heathen error. The Indian 
then said to the interpreter, ‘That 
is the most impolite man I have 
ever seen: he has just now claimed 
for himself three gods, and he will 
not permit me to have one!’ Mani- 
festly, on the point in question, the 
Puritan has gradually come round 
to the Indian. 

Was Gothe right in speaking of 
the devil as ‘one whom all men 
gladly name,’ or Carlyle in calling 
him ‘ the great Second-Best? The 
Puritan pilgrims were exceptions; 
and when ‘auld Nickie Ben, who 
had evidently been stowed away 
even in the pious ship Mayflower, 
began to play his pranks through 
the ‘mediumship’ of witches at 
Salem and Lynn, they employed the 
gallows to make him ‘ tak’ a thought 
an’ mend.’ Yet the witches seem 
to have left their magic power with 
Mr. Hawthorne, whose weird stories 
have settled into a mysterious at- 
mosphere about that ancient region. 
One walks through those streets of 
Salem—almost as solemn and quiet 
as those of Bruges—shrinking shud- 
deringly from every old woman 
. that he passes; though, perhaps, 
the beautiful ‘young women, for 
which the town is celebrated, are 
more apt to exert dangerous spells. 
One can scarcely realize the strange- 
ness of that epoch of witchcraft 
until he reads in the old books the 
very reports of the trials and the 
sentences, and goes to stand on the 
very spot where the witches were 
executed. In all the pleadings and 
adjudications one looks in vain for 
a doubt of the complete possibility 
of witchcraft. But strangest of all 
it is, to read the frequent confessions 
of the witches themselves of the 
truth of the charges —confessions 
not exacted by tortures, and only 
confirming the justice of the sen- 
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tences under the law, which was 
framed upon the Scriptural com- 
mand, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live.” The latest of the 
tribe was a celebrity of Lynn, who 
was called ‘Moll Pitcher, the for- 
tune-teller.’ The small one-storeyed 
house at High Rock, Lynn, in which 
she lived, is still shown. She died 
in 1813, and was modern enough 
to be considered only the forerunner 
of the ‘mediums’ of the present 
day. She is indeed remembered by 
some persons now living. She was 
of a respectable family, the daughter 
of Captain John Dimond, a ship- 
master of the neighbouring town of 
Marblehead. She was married at 
the age of twenty-two (in the year 
1760) to Robert Pitcher. Her hus- 
band was poor, and she gained a 
substantial subsistence for herself 
and him, as well as a wide fame, by 
fortune-telling alone. Merchants, 
sailors, and people in the highest 
classes of society, consulted the for- 
tune-teller of Lynn; and whether 
her soothsayings were true or not, 
it is certain that her reputation as a 
seer increased steadily to the day of 
her death, which occurred when she 
was seventy-five years of age. From 
a brief account of Moll Pitcher, 
given in a late number of the Bos- 
ton Commonwealth, I copy the fol- 
lowing story :—‘ On one occasion two 
gentlemen—one of them a well- 
known clergyman, who tells the 
story—visited her, and, after hear- 
ing her predictions, engaged in con- 
versation. One of the gentlemen 
made some observation which exas- 
perated her. Taking her pipe from 
her mouth, she shattered it on the 
floor, saying, “ Your end will be like 
that!” Strange to say the man was 
killed, not long afterwards, by a fall 
from a precipice. It is said that 
the path to the house was lined with 
a thick hedge, or close fence, so that 
visitors, while waiting for admission, 
could be overheard by Mrs. Pitcher 
in concealment; and that thus she 
was enabled to discover many things 
which she afterwards revealed to 
the fortune-seekers in a manner that 
astonished them. She was a woman 
of quick perception, keen discern- 
ment, and imperturbable counte- 
nance, and probably could often 
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read in the face of a stranger what 
“fortune” would be satisfactory. 
Such means of intelligence, during 
along practice in her art, enabled 
her to give to almost all who came to 
see her an impression of great power, 
and commanded for her the admi- 
ration of the curious, the fears of 
the timid, and the respect of all who 
called upon her. Mrs. Pitcher is 
described by a contemporary as ‘ of 
the medium height and size, with a 
good form and agreeable manners; 
her forehead broad and full, her 
hair dark brown, her nose inclined 
to long, and her face pale and thin. 
She had a thoughtful, pensive, and 
sometimes downcast look, almost 
approaching to melancholy ; an eye, 
when it looked at you, of calm and 
keen penetration. She was of a 
benevolent disposition, and acts of 
charity and kindness are related 
which shed a lustre on her eccentric 
history. Her fifty years of fortune- 
telling made a marked chapter in 
the record of the time in which she 
lived ; and her descendants, some of 
whom still live, see much to admire 
in the lonely woman who was so 
eagerly sought for by the multitude 
from abroad, and achieved so great 
repute as “The Fortune-Teller of 
Lynn.”’ 

How world-wide is this spirit of 
divination! When the Old World 
went to the New, it found there wild 
Indian Agrippas and Swedenborgs. 
Such were the Powwows. David 
Brainerd, a missionary among the 
natives of New Jersey early in the 
eighteenth century, has recorded in 
his Diary an account of an Indian 
Swedenborg, worthy to be trans- 
cribed. He writes:—‘ What in- 
creases the aversion of the Indians 
to Christianity is the influence their 
powwows have upon them. These 
are supposed to have a power of 
foretelling future events, of recover- 
ing the sick, and of charming per- 
sons to death. And their Spirit, in 
its various operations, seems to be a 
satanical imitation of the spirit of 
prophecy that the Church in early 
ages was favoured with. I have 
laboured to gain some acquaintance 
with this affair, and have for that 
end consulted the man mentioned in 
my journal of the 9th of May, who 
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since his conversion to Christianity 
has endeavoured to give me the best 
intelligence he could of this matter. 
But it seems to be such a mystery 
of iniquity that I cannot well under- 
stand it, and, so far as I can learn, 
he himself has not any clear notions 
of the thing, now his spirit of divi- 
nation is gonefrom him. However, 
the manner in which he says he 
obtained this spirit was, he was ad- 
mitted into the presence of a great 
man, who informed him that he 
loved, pitied, and desired to do him 
good. It was not in this world that 
he saw the great man, but in a 
world above, at a vast distance from 
this. The great man, he says, was 
clothed with the day; yea, with the 
brightest day he ever saw, a day of 
many years, yea of everlasting con- 
tinuance! ‘This whole world, he 
says, was drawn upon him, so that 
in him the earth and all things in 
it might be seen. I asked him if 
rocks, mountains, and seas were 
drawn upon or appeared in him? 
He replied that everything that was 
beautiful or lovely in the earth was 
upon him, and might be seen by 
looking on him, as well as if one 
were on the earth to take a view of 
them there. By the side of the 
great than, he said, stood his shadow 
or spirit. This shadow, he said, 
was as lovely as the man himself, 
and filled all places, and was as 
agreeable as wonderful to him. 
Here he tarried some time, and was 
unspeakably entertained and de- 
lighted with a view of the great 
man, of his shadow or spirit, and of 
all things in him. And what is 
most of all astonishing, he imagined 
all of this to have passed before he 
was born. And what confirms him 
in the belief of this is, that the great 
man told him he must come down 
to earth, be born of such a woman, 
meet with such and such things, 
and, in particular, that he should 
once in his life be guilty of murder. 
At this he was displeased, and told 
the great man he would never 
murder. But the great man re- 
plied, “I have said it, and it shall 
be so.” Which has accordingly 
happened. At this time the great 
man asked him what he would 
choose in life. He replied, first to 
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be a hunter, and afterwards a pow- 
wow or diviner. Whereupon the 
great man told him he should have 
what he desired, and that his shadow 
should go along with him down to 
earth, and be with him for ever. 
There were all this time no words 
spoken between them. They had a 
mental intelligence of each other’s 
thoughts. After this, he says, he 
saw the great man no more, but 
supposes he came down to earth to 
be born, but the spirit or shadow of 
the great man still attended him, 
and ever after continued to appear 
to him in dreams, and other ways, 
until he felt the power of God’s 
word upon his heart, since which it 
has entirely left him. There were 
some times when this spirit came 
upon him in a special manner, and 
he was full of what he saw in the 
great man; and then, he says, he 
was all light, and not only light 
himself, but it was light all around 
him, so that he could see through 
men, and know the thoughts of 
their hearts. These depths of Satan 
(adds Brainerd) I leave to others to 
fathom, and do not know what ideas 
to affix to such terms, nor can guess 
what conceptions of things these 
creatures have at the times when 
they call themselves all light.’ 

Moll Pitcher’s house is on the 
road to Marblehead, the quaintest, 
most antique town, I dare say, on 
the North American continent. Only 
eighteen miles from Boston, with 
which it is connected by railway, 
situated upon one of the finest har- 
bours, here is nevertheless a popu- 
lation of over six thousand souls, 
any of whom may be recognized by 
various peculiarities, notably by a 
language almost as singular as that 
of ‘The Northern Farmer.’ Indeed 
the American poet—Whittier—has 
written a poem in this language, 
which has e an American 
classic. This poem rehearses the 
tarring and feathering of one Floyd 
Ireson (a skipper) by the women of 
Marblehead. The offence of the 
skipper was that being out in his 
vessel one stormy day he saw some 
men of Marblehead, whose ship had 
been lost, drifting on a raft and ap- 
pealing for help; but instead of 
saving he abandoned them to their 
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fate. Only one of the wrecked men 
(according to the poem) was saved, 
and when he arrived at Marblehead 
and told the story, the women as- 
sembled and covered the skipper 
with tar and feathers, until he 
looked like a huge bird; then 
placed him in a cart, which these 
stout women themselves drew to 
Salem and back at the head of a 
hooting procession. The incident 
is mainly true. I remember only 
the refrain of Whittier’s thrilling 
poem, which (though possibly in- 
exact) will convey the peculiarity 
of the language :— 

Old Flud Oirson 

Forr his horrd hort, 

Torr’d ’n futherr’d 

*N rode in a corrt, 

By the wummen o’ Marbulhedd. 

It is generally believed, even in 
Massachusetts, that Whittier simply 
preserved an old legend of the town ; 
but, on visiting the place a few 
years ago, I ascertained that the 
luckless skipper had only recently 
died, and that the lynching is a 
well-remembered modern event. 
Marblehead, like every other town 
in New England, has its Lyceum 
and lecture-season; and a gentle- 
man there assured me that he has 
known a lecturer quote from Whit- 
tier’s poem when the poor old skip- 
per himself was in the room. It 
was affirmed by Ireson that he 
wished to help the wrecked men, 
but that they were in a perilous 
place, and, the storm being heavy, 
the crew refused to obey his orders. 
This version was generally believed 
by Ireson’s townsmen, even by the 
wrecked men—every one of whom, 
by the way, reached home in safety 
—but the old man never recovered 
from his disgrace, and sank from 
the position of a shipmaster to that 
of a poor fishmonger. 

But for fear my reader will begin 
to suspect that Mayflowers are dis- 
coverable now only in the fossil 
state, or at least that they do not 
grow so luxuriantly as they once did, 
I must pass from these old regions 
and traditions. A few hours north- 
ward and we come to the Merri- 
mack, whirling its innumerable 
busy spindles, whose hum however 
lingers in the air only as a musical 
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bass, when one turns from the city 
at its mouth to wander on its beau- 
tiful shores. As I saunter beside 
these still clear waters, painted with 
the thousand tints of the early au- 
tumn, I seem to be ever approach- 
ing that gentle land where it shall 
be always afternoon. Noon, how- 
eyer, brings me to the cottage of a 
young man whom I have some right 
toknow. He is, at the time I speak 
of, minister of a small congregation 
in the quiet village of Groveland, 
where I fear he was as little recog- 
nized as the herdsman of Admetus 
by neighbouring shepherds. Since 
then his voice has been heard 
throughout his country with a hope 
that may become homage. Reared 
in a small village, with no better 
nourishment than the sourest milk 
of Calvinism, which disagreed with 
him even then, before youth had 
passed, this lonely student bore on 
his face that melancholy which has 
long been a national characteristic 
of the young men of America. I 
found him deep in Sartor Resartus, 
and his eyes filled with tears as he 
spoke of what Carlyle had done for 
him. There was, indeed, something 
maternal in the reception with which 
Carlyle was taken to the hearts of 
New England, whilst as yet old 
England was barring him out. I 
have heard that when Sartor Re- 
suvtus Was appearing in the pages 
of Fraser, and the publisher was 
almost overwhelmed with complain- 
ings from his readers, he (the pub- 
lisher) yet reported two voices 
greeting the papers with enthu- 
siasm—‘ the one that of a Catholic 
priest in Ireland, the other that of a 
Mr. Emerson in America.’ I know 
not how many the priest repre- 
sented; but I do know that the 
American represented the whole at- 
mosphere of thought around him, 
and that it is a fact whose signifi- 
cance will one day be appreciated, 
that the first book of his own writ- 
ing that Carlyle ever saw was 
printed and sent from New Eng- 
land, accompanied by a fair sum of 
money for the same. Wherever two 
were gathered to inquire into the 
great problems that would let none 
rest, this third presence must always 
appear; and I shall not forget that 
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day when my early friend and I lay 
amid the wild flowers, and read 
those eldest pages of our time, 
watching the strong, silent flow of 
the Merrimack on to the blue ocean. 

On the next day we went to see 
the poet Whittier in the little village 
of Amesbury. No sweeter village- 
home for a poet—no quieter retreat 
for a Quaker—could be imagined. 
In that plain, well-filled, and well- 
filtered library, with roses climbing 
over and peeping into its windows, 
and the garden with its fruits all 
around, one must needs ask how the 
great thundersteps of war and con- 
troversy could have managed to 
make themselves heard there. Was 
it here that he cried, ‘ We wait be- 
neath thy furnace-blast,’ here that 
he must forget the humming-bird 
and the roses, and remember only 
the dreary task intrusted by a gene- 
ration of martyrs ? 


They died, their brave hearts breaking slow, 
3ut self-forgetful to the last, 

In words of cheer and bugle glow, 
Their breath upon the darkness passed, 


When you think next time, O my 
English friend, of the origin, or 
speculate as to the end, of this 
American war, it may assist you to 
reflect that for more than a genera- 
tion the shadow of a great wrong, 
in which every human being in that 
land was implicated, has been over 
even the secluded cottages of peace- 
ful Quakers and poets, so that every 
song trembled, and at last ended in 
asob. I suppose that the earnest 
men of New England were never so 
cheerful as since the breaking out 
of this fearful civil war: for the 
first time they see that in some way 
there must be an end to the slow 
heart-breaking years. I heard a 
young preacher there exclaim, 
‘There has not been before so much 
real peace in this land as now!’ 
This was after heavy disasters to 
their arms in Virginia; but those 
who heard it were, I am sure, 
scarcely struck with the paradox. 
Mars gravior sub pace latet. 

We did not find the poet at home, 
but his sister received us cordially. 
The brother and sister here lived in 
perfect sympathy, and neither was 
ever married. Lately, alas! he has 
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been bereft of her. Since that plea- 
sant visit to his home, I have seen 
him with his quiet Quaker garb and 
simple manners; and his gentle 
voice and serene sad eyes, which 
yet had a smile to light up his high 
pale forehead and strong features, 
have shown me that the flowers and 
birds of his cottage home had not 
bloomed and sung about him in 
vain. Yet is he a true Quaker, and 
in the great solemn temple in which 
he sits ever waiting, all music and 
flowers must be sacraments in- 
wardly received. 

To Him, from wanderings long and wild, 

T come, an over-wearied child, 

In cool and shade his peace to find, 

Like dew-fall settling on the mind, 

Assured that all I know is best, 

And humbly trusting for the rest, 

SRN eet sae 

From Nature and her mockery, Art, 

And book and speech of men apart, 

To the still witness in my heart ; 

With reverence waiting to behold 

His Avatar of love untold 

The Eternal Beauty new and old, 


The winter of New England is 
simply glorious. Announced by the 


trumpets of November winds, King 
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Frost comes with his glittering co- 
ronet, carves his throne of snow- 
pure crystal, and is for his months 
monarch of all he surveys. There 
snow is not that mixture of mud 
and slush found in other regions. 
It is a great white mantle which, 
whilst it nourishes the seeds of har- 
vests by its great warmth—‘ He 
scattereth his snow like wool’—fur- 
nishes to the thousands of sledges 
roads upon which they may travel 
with a railway swiftness to every 
part of the country. At times, indeed, 
the snow hardens on top to ice, and 
one may skate across fields for many 
miles. So exquisitely beautiful are 
the snow-scenes of Massachusetts, 
that they have given rise to a lite- 
rature of their own. The old di- 
vines preached about the snow; the 
historians have recorded instances 
of singular phenomena and effects 
of great snows upon animals; and 
nearly every poet has sung its 
glories. The snow-poetry of New 
England would make a fine volume. 
Many will remember Emerson’s 
charming Snow Storm, in which the 
words sparkle like the frost-crystals 
they transfigure :— 


Out of an unseen quarry evermore 


Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 

Carves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 

For number or proportion, Mockingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer sighs; and, at the gate, 

A tapering turret overtops the work. 

And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 


The frolic architecture of the snow. 


Occasionally there are frost-phe- 
nomena in Massachusetts, which are 
not only of surpassing beauty, but 
deserving of consideration among 
men of science. Early in the morn- 
ing of a winter’s day, in 1861, I 
went out to skate on the Musketa- 
quid, and found every object covered 
by a crystal moss or ivy. Every 
fence, log, and dead grass-blade was 
transmuted to silver, and each bush 
and tree was covered with a frost- 


foliage, answering to, and, I thought, 
shaped like its appropriate summer 
dress. Such foliation as one often 
sees upon frosty window-panes here 
stood out carved into erect and dis- 
tinct forms. Coraline growths, and 
tiny ice-blossoms, were wrought in 
bas-relief on the very mud. But 
when I reached the river what a 
scene met my eye! The ice was a 
greenish claret in colour, and upon 
this were scattered, as by some elfin 
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troop, a myriad pure white frost- 
flowers, about as large as roses, but 
copying in their structure the water- 
lilies which adorn the river in the 
summer months. These crystals 
were all of nearly the same size, and 
arranged at regular intervals upon 
the ice—about one to the square 
foot—for miles. When my skate 
touched one it turned to the faintest 
powder with a little tinkling sound. 
These were not the results of the 
action of frost on snow, for no 
snow had fallen since the freezing 
over of the river. When the sun 
rose it was as if the winter-fairies 
had been surprised at their work; 
for a half-hour the world was glori- 
fied; all things rose to a splendid 
transformation scene, with pendant 
wreaths of richest gems glancing 
opalescent fires; and then the pa- 
geant was ended. 

The pantomimes which amuse the 
English in the Christmas season are 
not known in America; but any 
manager would make his fortune 
who could introduce here such 
scenes as by night and day may be 
seen upon those rivers and ponds. 
Old King Frost is a jolly old king; 
hecalls out his troops of ice-maidens, 
his harlequins and columbines, who, 
lightly equipped, and in brilliant 
costumes, glide like spirits of the 
winds on their skates, and make a 
firmament of constellations for the 
fishes beneath. These girls have evi- 
dently never been trained to think 
themselves disgraced by having 
legs, and Nature has rewarded their 
confidence by giving them such as 
Atlanta might covet. They can 
hold their own with the best male 
skater in the company. New 
York and Boston encountered each 
other in a ladies’ skating-match, I 
am told, and ‘the belt’ was won 
and worn by the Bostonian. These 
skating parties are kept up far into 
the night; on the shores are large 
fires to keep spectators warm and 
give radiance to the scene; and 
no blue or red lights ever illumi- 
nated so finely such brilliant spec- 
tacles. Ah! for earth’s deep delight 
give me above all other things a 
fresh start on the ice, of a clear 
morning, with a bevy of Massachu- 
setts maids and young men—a start 
with rations in our pockets, a path 
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of crystal all the way to the ocean, 
no past, no tyrannous dinner-hour 
behind us, infinite space and eternity 
before us! 

The summer will be as despotic 
as the winter. The unvarying blue 
cloudless sky will be a great sun- 
glass concentrating every spectral 
or extra-spectral ray upon your de- 
voted head. The umbrella is more 
required against the sun than against 
the rain. The cities will empty 
themselves upon the _ sea-shores, 
where the sports will be in the 
water instead of upon it, as in win- 
ter. At Lynn, Nahant, Rocky 
Point, Newport, Coney Island, Long 
Branch, Cape May, thousands of 
men, women, and children will be 
on each day for some months swim- 
ming, diving, and sporting in the 
waves. I suppose that the regula- 
tions at the bathing shores of Eng- 
land would drive those accustomed 
to American customs mad; and 
even the laws of French shores 
would produce a revolution across 
the Atlantic. To consign the Ame- 
rican girl to the care of an ugly old 
woman, to tie her to the wheels of 
an awkward machine, would be bad 
enough; but to deprive her of all 
her male friends and relatives, to 
end all her swimming and diving 
adventures with Tom or Augustus, 
to put an end to her duckings of 
papa, in fact to send her out into 
the trackless deep in an old blue 
gown friendless and alone, a mer- 
maid in weeds, wasting her sweetness 
on companions in distress, would 
raise the spirit of ’76 in her breast, 
which for want of a King George 
might vent itself on the Pavilion. 

At Ostend the arrangements are 
similar to those of American bathing 
shores, except that in America the 
machines are small houses, which 
are built just beyond high tide, and 
remain stationary. Of course the 
custom of miscellaneous bathing, 
and the fact that at low tide the 
bather must run a gauntlet of eyes 
between the water and his or her 
bathing house, has led to care 
in bathing-dresses with regard to 
both decorum and decoration. Mrs. 
Bloomer reigns at these shores, and 
the costumes are frequently very 
brilliant. In fact, the theory of a 
bathing shore in America respects 
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sport as much as any other sanatory 
element. Nearly every woman has 
learned to swim—chiefly because 
her male friends have attended her 
in the sea—and now she goes into 
the wate: because it is a cool nice 
place for a frolic. Bathing parties 
are arranged at the hotels on the 
previousevening. From towns and 
cities around schools and pic-nics 
are planned for the merry shores, 
which are thus always lively. 

A wise tourist in America will 
take care to see life at Newport in 
the summer time. This small city, 
now the chief bathing place in Ame- 
rica, is on one of the finest harbours, 
and indeed was once ahead of New 
York in size and promise. The 
scenery around it is admirable. 
There are superb cliffs stretching 
four or five miles on the sea-side, 
in which are set at intervals the 
beautiful soft crescent-beaches which 
the bathers so love. Stretching 
down to these cliffs and shores are 
the elegant and highly-ornamented 
lawns and gardens of the magnifi- 
cent residences which rise like air- 
castles above the horizon. The pub- 
lic has free entrance and egress into 
all these gardens and lawns along 
the shore, so that a promenade on 
the cliffs for miles may be enjoyed ; 
and on the frequent nights when 
there are fétes and music on these 
lawns, and the guests are out in the 
moonlight, the public can partially 
rejoice in the almost oriental hospi- 
tality which the law of the shore 
secures. I have heard that in no 
instance has this ancient rule, for- 
bidding any one to make a bar on 
the sea-side, been shamed by inju- 
ries done to the grounds of any pro- 
prietor, which are adorned with 
statues, flowers, and other orna- 
ments. At Newport stands the 
church in which the good Bishop 
Berkeley preached; here also Dr. 
Channing lived and studied in his 
youth. ‘The town has always had a 
circle of cultivated and literary 
gentlemen, among whom may be 
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named the lyric poet, Charles Brooks, 
more widely known as the trans- 
lator of the Jobsiad, Richter’s Titan, 
and other German works. 

The New Englanders have a 
famous way of mingling with their 
enjoyments something of their 
graver purposes. A pic-nic implies 
also a pick at Old Nick. The anti- 
slavery pic-nics of Massachusetts 
have become summer institutions. 
They occur on August 1, West In- 
dian Emancipation Day, and July 4, 
Independence Day. At Abingdon 
or Framingham we shall go and 
find a beautiful grove, with a silver 
lakelet laving. the very roots of the 
trees. The young villagers will 
already be wheeling into the tree- 
tops on the ‘ fandango,’ or dancing. 
But there is no noise, no confusion, 
dust, and discord, such as one finds 
in a village fair in the Old World. 
On the silver lake barges spread 
their swan-like sails, and the air is 
startled only by the merry laughter 
of the voyagers, mingled with the 
songs of birds in the grove. Be 
happy, children! You know not 
the long and dreary march over 
desert sands which your fathers 
have endured! + Nay, for you also 
it is but ‘sporting on the shore; 
to-morrow you too must start on: 
the path of American destiny, and 
through a weary land, and blight- 
ing sciroccos see at last, perhaps 
with dying eyes, the gleaming spires 
and towers of the city that hath 
foundations. Nevertheless even 
these solemn pilgrims find enough 
in these festival-days of freedom to 
make them oases, where they may 
rest a moment and gather fresh 
courage for their journey. Of that 
journey—its origin and end—TI shall 
have something to say toward the 
close of my paper; but now I wish 
to give some account of the men 
and women who have made the 
modern history of America, apart, 
as far as possible, from that history. 
The men of Massachusetts feel at 
home among these pines,* which 


* The pine, of which there are some seven or eight varieties in that State, is as sacred 


a tree to the Massachusetts man as the palmetto to the Carolinian. 


The pine is on the 


oldest coin of the State, Before the breaking out of the present war, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
in his poem addressed to South Carolina, cries :— 


‘God help thee, if the tempest hurl 


The pine against the palm,’ 
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rise in solemn Gothic arches above 
their heads, making every grove a 
temple. As we enter where the 
company is gathered we shall see 
some hundreds seated in the grove 
in front of a platform, which is 
raised some feet above the ground, 
and sheltered from the sun, upon 
which sit the leading speakers, men 
and women, white and coloured. 
There is perfect quiet. Then rises 
William Lloyd Garrison to read an 
opening anti-slavery song or hymn. 
Perhaps it is that written by Mr. 
Lowell :— 


Men, whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave 
Are ye truly free and brave? 


And that is Garrison! Once when 
he called upon Fowell Buxton, the 
latter, who knew of his work, ex- 
claimed on seeing him, ‘ You Mr. 
Garrison! why I thought you were 
a black man! It was indeed a high 
compliment to the devotedness with 
which he had espoused the cause of 
the negro. But it must have oc- 
curred to Buxton that there was a 
vast contrast between a black man 
and this blonde, light-haired, ra- 
diant man, who, when I first saw 
him, had with his white silken hair 
fringing a bald head, and his smile, 
a kind of halo perpetually about 
him. He reminded me of nothing 
so much as a piece of perfectly clear 
glass; and his words, when he 
spoke, were remarkable for being 
the images of truth and fact appear- 
ing through a transparent mind. 
In estimating and dealing with the 
politics of America he used nothing 
but the Golden Rule: that was 
probe, and measuring rod, and 
sword; and he knew that in the end 
it would be sceptre. He took the 
Constitution of the United States— 
the popular idol—read from it the 
clause which made it a legal duty 
to return fugitive slaves to bondage ; 
then cried, ‘It is an agreement with 
hell and covenant with death, and 
lighting a match, burnt the sacred 
instrument to ashes before the ap- 
plauding audience. Did he dream 
what a vast conflagration would be 
spread in a few years from the blue 
spurt of that match ? 
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When Garrison has spoken, Lucy , 
Stone, now Lucy Blackwell, rises. 
She was the first woman I had ever 
heard make a speech outside of a 
Quaker meeting. She was a young 
person of twenty-one, with agree- 
able, almost pretty, countenance, 
and was dressed in the Bloomer 
style, which certainly is disfiguring. 
Her voice was gentle and tender; 
her manner good; but her thoughts 
were commonplace, and I had my 
faith in the advent of Ciceronas and 
Demosthenesias' somewhat chilled, 
to be quickened again, however, by 
the pure eloquence of Lucretia Mott, 
the Quaker preacher and reformer 
of Philadelphia. A coloured woman 
was introduced to the audience as 
Moses, This odd name was given 
to her on account of her having not 
only escaped to Canada herself from 
a plantation in the far South, but 
returned from time to time, and 
hovering, from month to month and 
year to year, about swamps, and 
sleeping in forests, effected an exo- 
dus of her relatives and friends in 
large numbers from the land of 
bondage. There is also another co- 
loured woman on the platform, a 
tall, aged, very black, and weird 
creature, who stands forward leaning 
on her long staff, and eying intently 
every speaker, the ideal of an Afri- 
can Clotho, though her name is So- 
journer Truth. Sometimes she acts 
the part of Atropos, and will clip 
the thread of any speaker who seems 
to veer from the truth, with a sharp 
sentence. Thus when the eloquent 
mulatto, Frederick Douglas, de- 
nouncing the latest outrage by 
Congress on his race, cries, ‘The 
only help of the coloured man now 
is in his own right arm!’ the deep 
loud voice behind him breaks in, 
‘Frederick! Frederick! is God 
dead ?” 

Pectus est quod disertum facit. 
The American version of that is 
expressed by Emerson in one of his 
essays, ‘ Eloquence is cheap at the 
anti-slavery meetings.’ Even dull 
men become impressive, and their 
voices sonorous, pleading for the 
cause of the oppressed. But now 
that the interval of the meeting is 
over, and the company has taken 
refreshment, you will see all hurry- 
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sing and pressing for good front 
seats ; for in the afternoon they are 
to hear a man, who, to the inspira- 
tion of a great cause and the power 
of a great heart, brings every gift 
that can be coveted for one whose 
mission it is to utter the blasts 
before which the bulwarks of the 
Old shall fall, and the music to 
which the walls of the New shall 
rise. When Providence added Win- 
dell Phillips to the ranks of the 
Abolitionists the day was decided. 
If any man is going to America let 
him listen well to his subtle and 
powerful Gladstone, and Bright, and 
Disraeli before he goes; I assure 
him that if he shall hear Phillips, 
he will never have the same ears 
for any orator thereafter. When 
that imperial man rose out there in 
the grove, erect as a sunbeam, and 
his calm rich voice came with its 
spell for every sense and faculty, I 
protest that the plank platform be- 
came white marble, and the trees 
changed to Greek pillars, and that 
I did not envy Athens her halls or 
her Pericles. It is not only that 
the people see this man standing on 
a pedestal made of the highest 
offices in America which were 
planned for him, but which he trod 
under foot rather than deny the 
cause of the wronged; not only 
that they see in him one born to 
the palaces of the Pharaohs, who 
turned his back upon them to share 
the Red Sea and the Wilderness of 
the Slave; but that they find in 
him a genius adequate to every 
emergency, an intellect which holds 
a touchstone under which every 
fabric of injustice must crumble. 
There is no kind of eloquence in 
which he is not the greatest living 
master; and yet though kindling 
thousands he is calm as light; 
though scathing he never errs in 
taste; though poetic, he has a 
Greek severity and chastity of ex- 
pression. He is the critic not only 
of his government, but of his own 
anti-slavery comrades. On one oc- 
casion, when an intelligent negro, 
Charles Romond, had denounced 
the slaveholding framers of the con- 
stitution, and even called George 
Washington a ‘scoundrel, I shall 
never forget how Phillips, in a way 
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worthy of Charles Lamb, erased the 
word. ‘I do not like that word 
applied to Washington, though he 
was a slaveholder, said Phillips, 
‘Why not? asks Romond. ‘Be- 
cause it isn’t graphic, Charles. If 
we call Washington a scoundrel, 
what word have we left to apply to 
Pierce or Buchanan?’ At a time 
when the Democracy wished a 
leader in Boston, Rufus Choate, a 
celebrated lawyer, who had been 
long known as a Whig, but had 
long been out of political life, be- 
came a Democrat, and was elected 
to Congress. Phillips said,‘ Slavery 
fired a gun over the Dead Sea 
of Massachusetts democracy, and 
Rufus Choate floated to the surface.’ 
Toombs, of Georgia, had boasted in 
a speech that he would one day 
‘call the roll of his slaves on 
Bunker’s Hill.’ In criticising the 
Bostonian politicians who had been 
servile to slavery, Phillips said, 
‘Toombs has fulfilled his promise 
to call the roll of his slaves on 
Bunker’s Hill. We have heard 
one by one his call and their re- 
sponses :—“ Daniel Webster! Here. 
Robert Winthrop! Here. Edward 
Everett! Here. Rufus Choate! 
Here.”’ In saying this, the re- 
sponses of the alleged ‘ slaves’ were 
given eagerly or reluctantly in a 
manner that told the entire record 
of the promptness or hesitation 
with which each of the persons 
named had apostatized from the 
principles of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Phillips has by some felicitous 
word or story labelled every public 
man in America. He once said of 
Everett, who was in favour of the 
principle of free speech, but op- 
posed to carrying it out, ‘An old 
lady, to whom a friend had given a 
nice silk umbrella, had kept it 
standing in a corner twenty years, 
when one day her grandson seized 
it to go out. “ You're not going to 
take that out into the wet!” she 
exclaimed. “Never while I live!” 
This is like Mr. Everett's free- 
speech, always laid up in cotton.’ 
The New York Times newspaper, 
edited by Hon. H. J. Raymond, was 
known for a disposition to serve 
the less pronounced of both parties. 
In a speech in New York, Mr. 
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Phillips said, ‘On the railway this 
morning a lad came through the 
train and asked me if I wished for 
the Times. “No; but stop, boy; 
is it Republican or Democratic to- 
day?”’ The story will follow the 
Times for ever. I might almost fill 
my paper with these felicitous say- 
ings. They, however, are sparkles 
in vast crystal and granite strata of 
thought. Sometimes he rises to 
heights of prophecy. In 1852, 
when Webster had returned to 
Boston after his great compromise 
with slavery, Mr. Phillips said in a 
public speech, ‘They tell us that 
this heart of mine, which beats so 
unintermittedly in this bosom, if its 
force could be directed against a 
granite pillar, would wear it to dust 
in the course of a man’s life. Your 
capital, Daniel Webster, is marble, 
but the pulse of every humane man 
is beating against it. God will give 
us time, and the pulses of men 
shall beat it down. Take the mines, 
take the Harwich fishing skiffs, take 
the Lowell mills, take all the coin 
and the cotton, still the day must 
be ours, thank God, for the hearts 
—the hearts are on our side!’ 
When the excitement in Virginia 
following the raid of John Brown 
was at its height, and the Vir- 
ginians were taunted with cowardice 
on account of the number of soldiers 
called out on the occasion to guard 
the prison of one or two men, Mr. 
Phillips said, ‘The Virginians were 
brave enough, but they saw afar 
off. Virginia did not tremble at 
an old grey-headed man at Har- 
per’s Ferry; they trembled at a 
John Brown in every man’s own 
conscience. As in Beckford’s Hall 
of Eblis, where the crowd runs 
around, each man with an incurable 
wound in his bosom, and agrees not 
to speak of it; so the South has 
been running up and down its poli- 
tical and social life, and every man 
keeps his right hand pressed on 
the secret and incurable sore, with 
an understood agreement in Church 
and State, that it never shall be 
mentioned, for fear the great ghastly 
fabric shall come to pieces at the 
talismanic word. John Brown ut- 
tered it; cried, “Slavery is sin! 
Come, all true men, help pull it 
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down,” and the whole machinery 
trembled to its very base.’ 

About sunset the horn sounds 
through the grove and over the 
lake; the young people are called 
together; the train bears us in an 
hour to Boston. AsI wend my way 
through those queer streets, which 
were built after the sheep-paths 
which preceded them, it occurred 
to me that the structures of America 
in the future would be apt to follow 
the paths which those shepherds 
and 'their flocks in the grove were 
making that day. On that plat- 
form the emancipated slave and 
emancipated slave-master, and per- 
sons of various nations, on it, man 
and woman, sat equal. . Tavra 
peddorvra. Future, because the 
structures of the coming time must 
be hewn from the quarries of the 
past; and what has been the record 
of America’s seven generations, but 
the progressive incarnation of the 
ideas of that cerebrum of the 
country—Massachusetts? And now, 
my reader, supposing ourselves to 
have returned from the last of our 
summer-vacation wanderings, let us 
hide away in an alcove of the grand 
old Library at Cambridge, and see 
how the seed of the Mayflower cast 
upon the rock, have by their in- 
herent vitality surmounted all 
obstacles, and sown the American 
continent with the seeds of Liberty 
now ripening to the harvests of 
Equality. 

‘The nineteenth of April,’ says 
Dr. Palfrey, the best historian of 
New England, ‘is a red-letter day 
in Massachusetts.’ It has been the 
turning-point of three revolutions. 
The first of these was the day on 
which (1689) King James’s Go- 
vernor, Sir Edmund Andros, yielded 
the castle of Boston to a threat that 
‘if he would not give it presently 
under his hand and seal, he would 
be exposed to the rage of the people.’ 
It is remarkable, though it has been 
little noted by historians, that the 
revolution which ended with the 
fall of James II. and the welcoming 
of the Prince of Orange, was re- 
peated point for point in New Eng- 
land, although the inhabitants were 
unaware of what was immediately 
going on in England. Andros was 
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a miniature edition of his royal 
master. He treated the traditions 
and most sacred feelings of the 
people with contempt; he taxed 
them heavily for objects which they 
had no share in planning, and for 
‘reasons of state’ forbade town 
meetings. The ancient titles to 
land in the colony were declared 
null, and proprietors were required 
to take out new patents from the 
Governor, for which exorbitant prices 
were demanded. He outraged their 
religious convictions by opening 
one of their oldest churches for 
worship according to the English 
ritual. In the winter of 1688-9, 
when Andros was informed of the 
fears entertained at the English 
court of a movement by the Prince 
of Orange, he issued a proclamation 
commanding his Majesty’s officers 
and subjects to be in readiness to 
resist any invasion; and at the same 
time he was suspected of some in- 
trigues to throw the colonies into 
the hands of the French in case the 
King should be overthrown. On 
the fourth of April, John Winslow 
arrived at Boston from the Island 
of Nevis, bringing the Prince of 
Orange’s ‘ Declaration ;’ but on at- 
tempting to publish the good news 
was thrown into prison. Two weeks 
after this Boston arose one morning 
in such a stormy mood that Andros 
betook himself to Fort Hill. The 
council and their gaoler were put 
in gaol. The people were called 
together in the Town House in King 
(now State) street, and the magis- 
trates, who had been long super- 
seded, read to them a ‘ Declaration 
of the gentlemen, merchants, and 
inhabitants of Boston, and the 
country adjacent.’ The document 
briefly narrated the oppressions of 
the colony, and toward the end 
shortly referred to ‘ the noble under- 
taking of the Prince of Orange to 
preserve the three kingdoms from 
the horrible brinks of Popery and 
slavery, and to bring to a condign 
punishment those worst of men by 
whom English liberties have been 
destroyed.’ Fires were kindled on 
Beacon Hill, several hundreds of 
armed men came in to join the 
twenty companies in Boston. The 
unhappy Andros proposed a con- 


ference; it was declined. A royal 
frigate was disarmed, and guns were 
pointed against the fort, when the 
Governor and his party yielded 
(April 19, 1689), ‘came forth from 
the fort, and went disarmed to the 
Town House, and from thence to 
the close gaol, and the Governor, 
under a guard, to Mr. Usher's 
house. The government of the 
King of England over Massachusetts 
was formally dissolved. When the 
other colonies of New England 
learned what had been done in Bos- 
ton, they all followed the example 
of Massachusetts. It was in this con- 
dition that the colonies were found 
by that ship which arrived from Eng- 
land on the 26th of May, with an order 
to the authorities to proclaim King 
William and Queen Mary. ‘ Never,’ 
says Dr. Palfrey, ‘since the May- 
jlower groped her way into Ply- 
mouth Harbour, had a message from 
the parent country been received 
with such joy. Never had such a 
pageant as, three days after, ex- 
pressed the prevailing happiness, 
been seen in Massachusetts. From 
far and near the people flocked into 
Boston. The government, attended 
by the principal gentlemen of the 
capital and the towns around, passed 
in procession on horseback through 
the thoroughfares. The regiment 
of the town, in companies, and 
troops of horse and foot from the 
country, lent their pomp and noise 
to the show. There was a great 
dinner at the Town House for the 
better sort ; wine was served out in 
the streets, and the evening was 
made noisy with acclamations, till 
the bell rang at nine o’clock, and 
families met to thank God, at the 
domestic altar, for causing the great 
sorrow to pass away, and giving a 
Protestant king and queen to Eng- 
land.’ 

How hard it is to get a lesson 
through that compact circle of 
courtiers which hedges about a 
king! These plain men of New 
England had written upon the 
palace-walls of England the sign of 
inviolable law. ‘The bloodless vic- 
tory over Andros was but a re- 
hearsal of a drama that might 
appear on a more important stage, 
and in much fuller force, whenever 
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the conditions which called it forth 
should be renewed and insisted 
upon. <A century passes, and 
James II., as far as he meant any- 
thing at all to New England, has 
his Avatar: and that Avatar New 
England confronts with a second 
Nineteenth of April. It is 1768 
now, and his Majesty has concluded 
that not justice, but military occu- 
pation, is the proper thing to deal 
out to Boston. So Dalrimple, with 
his two regiments, holds Boston. 
It is not pleasant to have a man’s 
fingers around one’s throat, even if 
they are not throttling one; there 
is an unpleasant feeling that they 
may contract some day. So there 
was enough feeling about these 
soldiers in Boston to make Dr. 
Franklin write from London to Dr. 
Cooper, in Boston, ‘I have been in 
constant panic since I heard of 
troops assembling in Boston, lest 
the.madness of mobs, or the inter- 
ference of soldiers, or both, when 
too near each other, might occasion 
some mischief difficult to be pre- 
vented or repaired, and which might 
spread far and wide.’ Nearly a year 
passes and there is no mob. But 
Governor Hutchinson, his Majesty’s 
servant in Boston, finds something 
harder to contend with than mobs. 
‘We find, my lord, by experience,’ 
writes he to Lord Hillsborough, 
‘that associations and assemblies, 
pretending to be legal and constitu- 
tional, assuming powers that belong 
only to establislted authority, prove 
more fatal to this authority than 
mobs, riots, or the most tumultuous 
disorders ; for such assemblies, from 
erroneous or imperfect notions of 
the nature of government, very 
often meet with the approbation of 
the body of the people, and in such 
case there is no internal power 
which can be exerted to suppress 
them. Such case we are in at pre- 
sent, and shall probably continue in 
it until the wisdom of Parliament 
delivers us from it.’ Hutchinson 
was himself a New Englander, and 
though they bitterly felt his apos- 
tacy from their cause, the people 
knew he would understand what 
force lay behind the town meeting 
—the only instrumentality of re- 
form which a Yankee ever chooses— 
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when it calmly said, ‘The people 
will never think their grievances 
redressed till every revenue act is 
repealed, the Board of Commis- 
sioners dissolved, and the troops 
removed.’ « (Oct. 23, 1769.) 

That parliamentary wisdom which 
the poor Governor invoked was not 
forthcoming ; teste Junius, 

Mobs never injured a Government, 
indeed ; no authority ever fell but by 
suicide. But when by silent and 
real forces the undermining of any 
authority has gone on unchecked, 
its downfal may easily be at- 
tended by tumults which seem su- 
perficially to be the destructive 
forces. ‘There are not wanting fool- 
ish men in every age who forget the 
long rotting at the tree’s heart, and 
imagine the fresh wind which brings 
it crashing down to be a revolution- 
ary tornado. Thus the American 
Revolution began with a snow- 
balling affray in Boston. Some 
taunt passes from a crowd as twelve 
soldiers pass along King-street; a 
fight ensues ; the soldiers are pelted 
with snow-balls, and defend them- 
selves; a barber’s boy taunts a sen- 
tinel with not having paid for his 
hairdressing, and the sentinel strikes 
him with a musket; and this goes 
on till the soldiers are ordered into 
their barracks. But some one has 
sounded a bell, and people have 
come out into the moonlight. It is 
about nine o’clock, and there is quite 
a crowd, which is harangued by a 
large, tall, for-ever-to-be-unknown 
man, ina red cloak and white wig. 
At length they move on toward the 
Custom-house, and find a sentinel, 
whom the barber’s boy declares to 
be the one who had assaulted him. 
The sentinel holds the rabble—some 
thirty at first, but increasing—at 
bay with his musket, until a young 
sergeant with a file of nine men 
comes to his help. ‘ Providence 
hangs great weights on small 
wires, says the Turkish proverb. 
Captain Preston rushes forward ; 
and, with or without orders (who 
will ever know ?), the soldiers 
fire on the crowd. Five fall dead; 
six are wounded. It was the blood 
of Crispus Attucks, a negro, which 
was first shed in America by the 
soldiers of the King. ‘The people 
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were furious; they went through the 
streets telling from door to door 
what had happened, and crying, 
‘To arms! At midnight messen- 
gers were sent throughout the coun- 
try to call the farmers to the aid of 
Boston; and at daybreak the city 
swarmed with infuriated men. The 
Governor and magistrates and sol- 
diers were in imminent danger; 
they might all have been over- 
powered with ease. But they were 
protected by the leaders of the 
people. That was not the way the 
New Englander meant to gain his 
rights. Having obtained a promise 
from the Governor that an inquiry 
into the massacre shall be instituted, 
they call a town meeting! From this 
town meeting goes a committee to 
the Governor ; at its head stands the 
man then called ‘the Father of 
America’—plain, quiet, immovable 
Sam Adams. 

On that 6th of March, 1770—the 
day after the night of the massacre, 
and the day most crowded with 
events in the history of the United 
States—at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, Past and Future met each 
other face to face in the Council- 
chamber of Boston. Past was clad 
and adorned with large wigs, scarlet 
cloaks, gold and silver lace, epau- 
lettes, and uniforms; Future stood 
in plain Puritan attire. On the 
walls were the portraits of those 
who stood historically behind each— 
Charles II. and James II. for Past; 
Bradstreet and Winthrop for Fu- 
ture. In this presence Sam Adams’s 
stern voice, said, ‘A multitude, 
highly incensed, now wait the re- 
sult of this application. The voice 
of ten thousand freemen demands 
that both regiments be forthwith 
removed. Their voice must be re- 
spected—their demand obeyed. Fail, 
then, at your peril, to comply with 
this requisition. On youalone rests 
the responsibility of the decision ; 
and if the just expectations of the 
people are disappointed, you must 
be answerable to God and your 
country for the fatal consequences 
that must ensue.’ 

The regiments were ordered away 
to Castle William. 

Thomas Hutchinson, loyal as he 
was to his king, amidst the greatest 


dangers to himself, was a New Eng- 
lander, and knew what these men in 
plain garb meant. He knew how to 
interpret that first 19th of April 
of the century before, for he wrote 
of the men who confronted him that 
‘he judged their spirit to be as 
high as was the spirit of their an- 
cestors when they imprisoned An- 
dros, while they were four times as 
numerous. But such a long me- 
mory as that were too much to ex- 
pect of kings and their favourites. 
They saw only that Sam Adams and 
not George III. had been proved 
king in Boston. Soit came that the 
flame on Beacon Hill was rekindled. 
The revolution afterward was, in 
reality, the effort to regain a lost 
crown. I need not tell that story. 
I have traced every part of that 
twenty miles from the old bridge at 
Concord, the rocks of whose but- 
tresses may yet be seen under the 
water, along which the retreating 
soldiers on that second roth of 
April fell from mile to mile, to be 
taken up by men and women trained 
to love their enemies, and as ten- 
derly nursed as they had been 
stoutly resisted. (Some of them 
lived to be respected citizens about 
Concord and Lexington.) I have, I 
say, traced this old historic path, 
and paused finally at Bunker's Hill, 
crowned with the great granite 
shaft which marks the spot where 
Victory in the mask of Defeat 
was awarded the Independents ; and 
—not being a New Englander, I 
may say it—that huge granite co- 
lumn has seemed to me a symbol of 
the truest character of the people 
who raised it: stern, plain, strong, 
consecrated to freedom, it stands 
the landmark of the country; yet it 
bends perceptibly under the sun’s 
heat, like the stout, earnest hearts 
at its base, so sensitive to the 
warmth of kindness, so responsive 
to every ray of nature and hu- 
manity. 

And this brings me to my final 
narrative of the steps that led Mas- 
sachusetts to her third 19th of 
April. 

Is it not strange that a number 
of intelligent men should meet and 
declare that all men were equal, 
and then repair to their farms, well 
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stocked with slaves, to enjoy their 
unrequited labour without misgiv- 
ing? Is it not stranger that with 
such a declaration of human equal- 
ity for a corner stone they should 
build a constitution which recog- 
nized and gave advantages to a sys- 
tem of bondage, compared with 
which George III.’s rule was tender 
and merciful? Yet, be it said, those 
men had every reason to believe that 
the system of slavery was visibly 
passing away, and might be safely 
humoured like any dying thing. 
But a Massachusetts man— Eli 
Whitney—invented the cotton gin. 
This invention proved a potent 
genius; it made every slave a coiner 
of gold; it called up throughout the 
North cities of spindles, all turned 
by the heart’s blood of the slaves. 
Have I not read a Scandinavian 
myth of certain mills which ground 
out vast wealth to a country, and at 
last ground out formidable armies 
to lay waste that country? Slavery 
leapt from its death-bed ; swore that 
it would be king, and reign over the 
continent. Pulpits, offices, authors, 
presses, vied with each other which 
should bow lowest to the new mo- 
narch. A young and poor editor at 
Baltimore saw a ship-load of slaves, 
about the year 1830, start for New 
Orleans; and he denounced it in his 
paper as inhuman. He is sent to 
prison. Released at last, he goes to 
Boston to plead for the slave. Every 
church, every hall, every heart, is 
closed against him. He stands and 
gives his warning in the open air of 
Boston Common. Some infidels in- 
vite him to their debating hall; 
there is a gospel of good-will to man 
that they will hear with respect. 
There are symptoms of feeling for 
the slave among the people; and 
King Cotton replies by dragging the 
prophet through the streets of Bos- 
ton with a rope around his neck. 
How few were the people that could 
see that the man so mobbed was 
Sam Adams; that Governor Edward 
Everett, trying to crush him, was 
Thomas Hutchinson returned ; that 
King Cotton, at whose desire it was 
done, was:ia concentration (and 
worse) of James II. and George ITI.! 
So runs the fable, that when the 
Sparrow went to expostulate with 
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the sparrowhawk, it wiped a bit of 
worm from its beak, and proceeded 
with its touching appeal. Did not 
the pilgrims fly from the star-cham- 
bers of Europe, and hang the poor 
Quakeress in Boston? Did not the 
Unitarians survive the persecution 
of the orthodox, and straightway 
stone Theodore Parker to death? 
(Of course, in the decorous modern 
fashion, the stones being hard and 
cutting words and looks.) 

Garrison escaped from the mob 
by being thrown into prison. The 
prison was pulpit and press to him. 
When he came out Boston was a 
battle-field, in which King Cotton 
and the true children of the pil- 
grims were beginning that conflict 
which was to spread like a confla- 
gration throughout the nation. I 
see them back there, between ’30 
and ’40, afew brave men surrounded 
by many times their number of 
devoted women, entering on the 
preliminary battle, which is for free 
speech. Even the meetings of wo- 
men to discuss slavery cannot be 
allowed, said South Carolina; and 
so one day (1835), when a number 
of women have gathered together in 
a hall, a mob, instigated by the 
wealth of Boston, collects outside, 
and the Mayor appears among them. 

Mr. Lyman (Mayor). Go home, 
ladies, go home. 

President. What renders it neces- 
gary we should go home? 

Mr. Iyman. I am the mayor of 
the city, and I cannot now explain ; 
but will call upon you this even- 
ing. 

President. If the ladies will be 
seated we will take the sense of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Lyman. Don’t stop, ladies; 
go home. 

President. Will the ladies listen 
to a letter addressed to the society 
by Francis Jackson, Esq. ? 

Mr. Lyman. Ladies, do you wish 
to see a scene of bloodshed and 
confusion? If you do not, go 
home. 

One of the Ladies. Mr. Lyman, 
your personal friends are the insti- 
gators of this mob; have you ever 
used your personal influence with 
them ? 

Mr. Lyman. I know no personal 
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friends; I am merely an official. 
Indeed, ladies, you must retire. It 
is dangerous to remain. 

Lady. Tf this is the last bulwark 
of freedom, we may as well die here 
as anywhere. 

At length, however, the ladies 
leave the hall, and, passing calmly 
through the scowling crowd of hired 
ruffians, repair to the house of Mrs. 
Chapman and hold their meeting 
there. It was some time before 
even the Reformers were prepared 
to introduce women to their own 
platform, as officers and speakers. 

Of course, the mobbed cause 
triumphed. But though free speech 
was gained, the Abolitionists were 
shunned and hated by the higher 
classes. Croakers are not invariably 
agreeable: the men who find fault 
with everybody and everything, 
who see blood-stains on your cotton 
vesture, and make you suspect 
yourself of cannibalism every time 
you taste sugar, are not made for 
popular pets. But when the evil 
days came to his court, King Arthur 
was changed to a raven; therefore 
*let no man kill a raven,’ said Hoel 
the Good. The age of chivalry 
is not past; but the true knights 
have been changed to ravens. 
Nevertheless, on Arthur’s tomb it 
is written, Artwrus rex quondam, rex 
que futurus. Chivalry, though for 
a long time condemned to croak 
only, shall have its spell broken, and 
the flower of kings reign once again. 

Only fifteen years ago it was that 
the leading politician in America, 
Daniel Webster, gave the voice 
of Massachusetts in Congress in 
favour of the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
Swift were the results of that bill. 
The poor fugitives that had taken 
refuge in the cities of the North 
were seized, torn from their families, 
and borne back to bondage without 
trial. It was those slave-hunts and 
the scenes of sorrow and humilia- 
tion which attended them, which 
first destroyed the prestige of the 
South. None dared speak of Southern 
chivalry who had seen it sneaking 
along the streets under disguise, 
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trying to arrest some poor woman 
who had fled from the scourge, and 
perhaps had been taken half-dead 
from a hole in some vessel arrived 
from a Southern port. Had Slavery 
been wise it would have held Web- 
ster and Mason its direst foes for 
dragging its monstrous form through 
the daylight in every Northern city. 
Well do I remember those terrible 
days when, soon after the passage 
of the bill, the slave Tony Burns 
was on trial in Boston. There never 
was a revolution of history whose 
preface was not rewritten there and 
then. The soldiers and officers of 
the United States guarded the 
Court House, and chains were 
placed around it under which the 
judge had to stoop in order to enter. 
Virginia gave Massachusetts to un- 
derstand that she was under the 
power of the Union, so long as a 
tool of Slavery ruled at Washing- 
ton. On the evening of the day on 
which it was decided that the Vir- 
ginian should have his slave, I was 
present at the sad gloomy Caucus* 
which met to consider what could 
be done to rescue the man. Various 
plans were suggested which might 
have been successful, but the most 
promising of them involved assas- 
sination, and ‘Theodore Parker, 
Wendell Phillips, and others re- 
fused to sanction them. A crowd 
repaired to the prison of Burns, 
indeed, and two or three persons 
made an assault; but it only ended 
in the death of one sentinel and the 
wounding of a leading anti-slavery 
minister (now an army officer of 
high repute). The next morning 
shone down upon a dreary sight. 
The people of the entire State seemed 
to have collected in the streets, 
and were moving and almost foam- 
ing like lashed waves. The law 
oftice of Mr. Andrew—now for the 
third time governor of the State— 
was at the corner of State, Court, 
and Washington streets. At one 
of the windows of this I took my 
stand, with Mr. Andrew, Mr. Garri- 
son, and others. The streets were 
draped from window to window 


* Dr. Trench has requested the Americans to furnish some account of the origin of 


this word. 


It comes from Canlkers,—the disguised revolutionists, early in the War of 


Independence, having been so called because they met in the shipyards of Massachusetts. 
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with mourning; women sat at the 
windows or stood at the doors of 
their houses weeping; the soldiers 
walked, or rather tottered, to their 
fearful duty, pale as death, and 
pelted with eries of ‘Shame!’ ‘ De- 
sert!’ ‘Tear off your epaulettes!’ 
Across the great central point where 
the slave was to pass to the revenue 
cutter upon which, by order of 
President Pierce, he was to sail to 
Virginia, a great black cloth was 
hung, suspending over the centre 
of the street a coffin, on which the 
word ‘ Liberty’ was inscribed. The 
hour came; in the eyes of the mil- 
lion the slave was brought forth 
bound; he walked in the centre of 
a square of soldiers, with four 
abreast at each side, and imme- 
diately between two soldiers. A 
funeral hush was over all; then 
there was a wild ery from every 
heart of ‘Shame;’ then the hush 
again, as Burns passed under the 
coffin of ‘Liberty,’ to the ship. 
‘Twice the worth of Burns as a slave 
had been offered his owner to pre- 
vent this scene; but Virginia for- 
bade the sale, Massachusetts must 
be humiliated. Burns was after- 
wards purchased; but the tie that 
held the heart of Massachusetts to 
that of Virginia was snapped. That 
day the iron leaf had another and a 
sad decree engraved upon it. There 
was only that patient submission to 
the law of the country which had 
always characterized them; but 
every eye was now opened to the 
spirit of Slavery, and from that 
time it was determined that Slavery 
should have its constitutional pound 
of flesh, but not one atom more, 
whatever be the cost. When 
Slavery made the effort to organize 
itself in the constitution of Kanzas, 
Massachusetts confronted it there, 
and though the schoolhouses and 
churches and settlements of the 
free-state men were burned by the 
secret connivance of the President 
of the United States, they stood 
their ground, and Kanzas entered 
the Union free. It was but a re- 


Mayflowerings. 
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hearsal of the great war now raging 
throughout the entire country. 

New England said to the South— 
‘We fulfilled our contract to the 
Union when it bade us harbour your 
slave-huntersand return your slaves : 
we shall demand that you fulfil your 
part now that, without violating 
one law or form, we have elected a 
President who will administer the 
government in the interest of free- 
dom.’ The South rebelled against 
the first turn of the tide, possibly 
not knowing the full strength of 
that tide. They fired on Fort 
Sumter: the North arose with the 
war-cry of the Revolution on its 
lips. ‘The rumours flashed through 
the land that the Southerners were 
marching on the capital, and Mas- 
sachusetts sent out the first troops 
to defend it. As a regiment from 
Lowell, a city which had coined 
more money than any other out of 
slave-grown cotton, was passing 
through Baltimore, it was fired on 
and attacked with stones from the 
houses, and some were killed. And 
the nation did not fail to remark 
that it was on the Nineteenth of April 
(1861) that the first blood of the 
war with Slavery was shed. 

If any one doubts that this is a 
war with Slavery, let him reflect 
that it is much more avowedly so 
than the War of Revolution was for 
Independence at a corresponding 
stage. As King David refused to 
drink the water which his com- 
panions had risked their lives to 
obtain for him, but poured it as a 
libation, so does many an object 
selfishly sought become consecrated 
by the heroism which it has called 
forth ; and as the war against a tax 
was devoted to Liberty, and main- 
tained long after the removal of the 
tax was offered, so now the war 
begun for the Union has become 
identified with the cause of eman- 
cipation, and there is reason to 
believe that the victory, when it is 
won by heroic sacrifices, will be 
consecrated not to Empire, but to 
Justice and Humanity. 






















































































SHORT time since, the Inns of 

Court resolved on abrogating 
the rule or byelaw that persons in 
holy orders of the Church of Eng- 
land could not be called to the Bar. 
Declaring himself not unfavourable 
to this resolution, but deprecating 
its possible consequences unless due 
precautions were taken, the Bishop 
of Oxford (as reported in the Times 
of the 18th of Feb. last) spoke thus 
in the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion :-— 

Under this new arrangement, a clergy- 
man called to the Bar might plead all the 
week at the Old Bailey and then go down 
into the country on the Sunday to give 
country villages the benefit of his spiritual 
instruction, returning to resume his lawyer 
operations on the Monday morning. On 
this ground he (the Bishop) thought some 
action was necessary in order to prevent this 
new facility for entering another profession 
from becoming an evil to the Church. He 
suggested that, when a clergyman was ad- 
mitted to practice at the Bar, it should be in 
the power of the bishop to enter in his re- 
gister an affidavit to that effect, and that it 
should amount to a perpetual suspension 
from all spiritual offices until that suspen- 
sion was removed, Such a course was 
taken, as he had been informed, in the 
Western Church, where such cases occurred 
with a frightful frequency, yet unknown, 
he believed, in the Church of England. Jn 
Paris alone, he believed, seven hundred and 
Jifty priests were driving cabs, and these men 
were simply suspended from the exercise of 
their spiritual functions. Some such mea- 
sure, he believed, it would be essential to 
adopt under the present circumstances, and 
he knew of no better method of arriving at 


a good result than the appointment of a 
committee, 


He concluded by moving for a 
committee, having first presented a 
petition against an apprehended 
bill for the relief of persons in holy 
orders who desired to abandon their 
clerical functions. 

If the statement that seven hun- 
dred and fifty priests are driving 
cabs in Paris had been made by 
Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Whalley, or 
any ultra-Protestant gobemouche, it 


* Once a Clergyman always a Clergyman, 
By Frederick Waymouth Gibbs, C.B, London: Ridgway. 1865. 
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would simply have raised a laugh. 
But the Bishop of Oxford is an ac- 
complished man of the world, largely 
endowed with humour and observa- 
tion, as well as an eminently dis- 
tinguished prelate; and whatever 
falls from him in the way of argu- 
ment or assertion carries weight. 
Still, in this instance, both the alle- 
gation and the inference, the facts 
and the logic, were so strange, that 
we watched anxiously for some ex- 
planation of the phenomena. This 
came at last in the shape of a cor- 
respondence, which we reproduce as 
a clerical and episcopal curiosity, 
omitting a few superfluous sentences 
of the Abbé’s letters, and printing 
the Bishop’s entire: 


Paris, 8, Rue St. Roch, 
March 9, 1865. 

My Lord,—My attention has been re- 
quested to a statement made by your Lord- 
ship, at a Convocation of Clergy, as reported 
in the Times of 18 Feb,, in which you make 
public the startling fact that there are seven 
hundred and fifty suspended priests driving 
cabs in Paris. 

This curiosity in statistics has obtained 
currency in the newspapers as a sensationa} 
paragraph ; and being brought to light at a 
solemn assemblage of clergy by a dignitary 
of the Church, has no doubt been accepted by 
very many as authentic and unquestionable. 

I am in a position, my Lord, to question 
it, and am charged to do so, not only by 
the parties involved by implication in this. 
offensive remark, but by English friends 
who are scandalised to read of it. 

I have resided in Paris for the last six 
years as Chaplain to the English Catholics, 
and may be supposed in consequence tu: 
command an intimate acquaintance with 
clerical details such as you venture upon, 
have access to authority civil and ecclesias- 
tical, and I profess to be amenable to facts 
even when personally humiliating. I do 
not feel, therefore, that I am presuming 
beyond the demands of truth and of fair- 
ness in calling upon you to make good this 
your assertion, as here we discover no 
grounds whatever for believing it. 

The evidence I have come at from official 
sources reduces it, on the contrary, to an 
absurdity. For instance, the Chef of the 
Bureau which charges itself with what con- 


A Leiter to the Lord Bishop of London. 








cerns street-conveyances, says in his reply, 
‘In my department, every man, qualifying 
for his badge as a cabman, has to make his 
declarations in my presence ;_ and for the last 
eight years I can assert that I have not known 
more than three who were in priest’s orders,’ 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your obedient servant, 
RoGcerson, Abbé, &e. 


Marlow, 13 March. 

Rev. Sir,—I am glad you have commua- 
nicated directly with myself on the subject 
of your letter. Nothing was further from 
my intention in what I said, than to utter 
anything which could cause annoyance to 
any member of your communion. 

I spoke of it as a communion, which, 
from the number of its clergy and the 
amount of discipline among them, must of 
necessity have been tried with the evil I 
foresaw as likely to beset our own branch of 
the Church, from the alteration of the rule 
of the Inns of Court, and whose example 
might therefore be useful to us in framing a 
rule for our own conduct. 

What I did say was, that I had been in- 
formed by a friend, who was well acquainted 
with the subject, that it was believed there 
were some seven hundred and fifty priests 
so suspended in Paris, some of them driving 
cabs, You will, I trust, understand from 
this, that I had not the remotest intention 
of casting any imputation upon the clergy 
of your communion, 

I am, very truly yours, 
S. Oxon. 


Paris, 16 March. 

My Lord,—I quoted from your address, 
as given in the Zimes of 18 Feb. This re- 
port you now declare does you an injustice, 
Have you in consequence communicated 
with that journal (or with any other organ of 
the press) to say as much ? has the reporter 
himself been called upon to account for the 
falsification of your words? or, in fact, 
have any steps been taken by you to set the 
public right as to what you really did say ? 

The publication of the letters we have 
exchanged may tend to a certain extent to 
remedy matters; but although you hereby 
disclaim any connexion with this monstrous 
cab-item, our good English public, who love 
popish horrors—as exhibited in the Newde- 
gee Calendar—will not be so ready to sur- 
render it. ‘Sunt quos curriculo pulverem 
clericalem collegisse juvat.’ This clerical 
cab-dust is got up for a purpose, but most 
people will see through it. You adhere I 
notice, to the precise figures (seven hundred 
and fifty)—supplied by ‘a well-informed 
friend ’—as representing the amount of un- 
fortunate priests under interdict, actually 
at this moment living in Paris. 
On consulting the clergy-list I find 
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an enumeration of qualified ecclesiastics, 
amounting to nine hundred and fifty-three. 
Your friend claims seven hundred and fifty 
for his catalogue of the lapsed, which leaves 
two hundred and three for the active duties 
of the ministry. 

There are eighty dioceses in France, num- 
bering an aggregate of forty thousand clergy. 
Probably he will choose to make good his 
figures out of this account. But how is 
he to realize it? With all our appliances 
in Church and State, we are unable to 
arrive at any such census; and the mys- 
tery to us is, how you can satisfy yourselves 
with these traveller’s stories, and adopt 
them as facts to be commented upon, 

I am, my Lord, most truly yours, 

RoGERSON, Abbé, &c. 


26, Pall-Mall, March 18. 

Rev. Sir,—I am not in the habit of read- 
ing reports of my speeches, and I never cor- 
rect them. I cannot make myself respon- 
sible for the correctness of such reports 
which I should do if I ever corrected them. 

I beg now to refer you to the printed 
statement by the friend to whom I alluded, 
and to which I referred in my speech, 
which has, so far as I know, never been 
questioned, and which rests, as I happen to 
know, on high Parisian and Roman Catho- 
lic authority, 

The statement is in the Christian Remem- 
brancer, October, 1863, pp. 336-337. It 
alleges that ‘there are six hundred priests 
in Paris serving as coachmen, or connected 
with the public conveyances, or playing 
street organs, or serving as porters, or beg- 
ging.’ Privately, on high Parisian autho- 
rity, the estimate was seven hundred, 

I remain yours truly, 
S. Oxon. 


Paris, March 22. 
My Lord,—What ‘ higher Parisian autho- 
rity’ can be conceived or devised in this 
question than that of the Prefecture of Police 
on the one hand, and the Archbishop’s office 
on the other ? 
x * * % * 


Iam surprised by your Lordship’s pro- 
fessing’ irresponsibility as to what may be 
printed of your speeches, This seems to me 
more convenient than equitable ; and I can- 
not but fancy that in cases it may befal your 
Lordship, that human laws as well as divine 
might be invoked to enforce upon a very oppo- 
site conviction practically, However, Imust 
relinquish to you this most convenient retreat 
as the result of our encounter, and content 
myself with what may be decided between 
us at the bar of public opinion, I herewith 
commit the entire correspondence to the 
public press ; and remain, my Lord, 

Yours most truly, 
RoGcerson, Abbé, &c. 
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We have nothing to do with the 
Bishop’s alleged practice of not read- 
ing reports of his speeches and conse- 
quent claim of irresponsibility, inso- 
much as he substantially adopts the 
obnoxious statement in the very act 
of palliating it. In his second letter 
his information is professedly oral. 
What he did say was, that he had 
been informed by a friend that there 
were some seven hundred and fifty 
priests so suspended in Paris, some 
of them driving cabs. In the second 
letter, he begs to refer to the printed 
statement by the friend ‘to whom I 
alluded, and to which I referred in 
my speech:’ namely tothe Christian 
Remembrancer for Oct., 1863. On 
turning to this authority we find 
that he has quoted a loose estimate 
apart from the context, which is all- 
important and runs thus :— 


3ishops in France possess now-a-days the 
most absolute and uncontrolled power over 
their clergy, whether they are desservants, 
vicaires, or curés, and too often exercise it 
most iniquitously. It is true that there are 
some curés inamovibles—at least in theory ; 
but it is very easy for the bishop to get rid 
of them at any time, Under the flimsiest 
pretexts, and sometimes without any pretext 
whatever, the bishop can interdict or sus- 
pend a curé: he then appoints a procuré, 
and compels the curé to give him part of his 
stipend. ‘These things,’ says a distinguished 
Gallican layman, in a private letter to our- 
selves, ‘happen very often, and above all in 
Paris, As for the other priests, they lose 
all position and means of livelihood, and 
many beg their bread in Paris, where they 
take shelter.’ We have heard from two un- 
exceptionable and independent sources that 
there are at the present moment more than 
two hundred ecclesiastics serving as coach- 
men or conductors in the public conveyances 
of the French capital, and some four hun- 
dred others playing street-organs, serving 
as porters, or begging, many of whom are 
the victims of episcopal caprice, injustice, 
arbitrariness, and tyranny. 


Now, this being the statement to 
which his lordship referred in his 
speech, why were the clerical unfor- 
tunates cited as persons who had 
voluntarily abandoned the cure of 
souls for the care of horses? Why 
was the suspension made to follow, 
instead of preceding, the degrading 
employment? Why were causeand 
effect reversed? What did he mean 
by saying that he had not the re- 


motest intention of casting any im- 
putation upon the Catholic clergy? 
Or what, above all, are we to under- 
stand from that wonderful sentence 
in which the Abbé is told that they 
(the French clergy) must of neces- 
sity have been tried with the evil 
likely to beset the English clergy 
from the alteration of the rule of the 
Inns of Court, ‘and whose example 
might therefore be useful to us in 
framing a rule for our own conduct? 
Bishops in France, by an abuse of 
the absolute power vested in them, 
have reduced hundreds of the French 
clergy to the direful alternative of 
menial employment or starvation. 
Therefore bishops in England should 
be invested with additional power to 
prevent the English clergy from ex- 
changing one learned or liberal pro- 
fession for another! The readers of 
Le Maudit do not require to be told 
how a priest who has incurred the 
enmity or suspicion of his spiritual 
superiors may be hunted from diocese 
to diocese till he takes refuge in some 
obscure employment in the crowded 
capital. But we are informed that 
his ordinary resource is rather the 
printing-office than the cabstand. 
The essential point, however, is pre- 
cisely that which the eloquent pre- 
late has kept back; and whilst quite 
agreeing that the example of the 
French clergy may be useful to us, 
the moral we draw from it is the 
reverse of that which the Bishop of 
Oxford is so anxious to enforce. 
There was an old feudal custom 
or right in Brittany that a noble who 
wished to engage in trade should 
solemnly hang up his sword in the 
parish church or family chapel, 
thereby abdicating his nobility, 
which he might reclaim, by an an- 
alogous ceremony, on the re-esta- 
blishment of his fortunes. The sole 
doubt we entertain is whether the 
clergyman who elects to practise at 
the Bar should have the privilege 
of resuming his clerical character 
at any future period; but we de- 
cidedly think that he should not be 
allowed to cumulate the callings. 
There was a time when the princi- 
pal law business of the country was 
carried on by ‘clerks,’ or persons in 
holy orders ; but as soon as the com- 
mon law got firmly established in 
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the ordinary courts of justice, eccle- 
siastics were prohibited by Papal 
authority from acting in them either 
as judges or counsel. ‘ The prelates 
[says Stephens, the biographer of 
Horne Tooke] obeyed, but the in- 
ferior members of the priesthood 
could not be so easily induced to re- 
linquish the advantages of a lucra- 
tive profession. They accordingly 
repaired to the common law courts 
in disguise; for, to avoid giving 
scandal by their contumacy, they 
concealed the ecclesiastical tonsure 
which designated their order by 
means of a black patch, or coif, 
which is still placed on the back of 
their wigs at the present day by all 
who have attained the dignity of 
serjeant. Thus many of the clergy 
still continued for ages to practise 
as before; and they have never been 
since prohibited by statute.’ This 
account of the origin of the coif is 
open to doubt. Blackstone dates 
the prohibition very early in the 
reign of Henry III., adding that the 
clergy ‘still kept possession of the 
high oftice of chancellor, an office 
then of little judicial power.’ In 
fact, the Great Seal was more fre- 
quently in the custody of church- 
men than of laymen down to the 
latter half of the sixteenth century 
—Queen Mary’s Lord Chancellors, 
Bishop Gardiner and Archbishop 
Heath being the last. 

There is now no more need of 
priests for the bar than of arch- 
bishops or bishops for the woolsack, 
and the pending question may be 
discussed with exclusive reference 
to the Church. Would the Church 
suffer in influence or reputation by 
relaxing its grasp on its ordained 
members? Is rigid adherence to 
the maxim, ‘ once a clergyman always 
a clergyman,’ essential to its pros- 
perity or its holiness? Must the 
sacred tie remain indissoluble de- 
spite ofascertained incompatibility of 
manners, modes of life, dispositions, 
and opinions? Can any good re- 
sult from the refusal of a divorce till 
it can be based on positive miscon- 
duct, reflecting discredit both on the 
profession and the individual? We 
think not ; and we confidently appeal 
to the social history of the Anglican 
clergy for the last two hundred years 
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in confirmation of our views. The 
Catholic clergy of France stand on a 
widely different footing, especially 
as regards discipline: the temporal 
power comes in aid of the spiritual 
to suppress any crying scandal or 
compromising publicity; and the 
recalcitrant priest who is forbidden 
to lay aside his cloth, may be simul- 
taneously told to disgrace it at his 
peril. The English clergyman with- 
out preferment (although not abso- 
lutely exempt from canonical obe- 
dience) is practically independent 
of ecclesiastical authority ; and even 
when beneficed he must go extra- 
ordinary lengths to incur depriva- 
tion or provoke censure. No sane 
layman dreams of introducing a law 
for the improvement or correction 
of clergymen unattached; and this 
state of things obviously aggravates 
the danger to the Church of compul- 
sorily retaining within its pale any 
who deliberately declare themselves 
unwilling, unworthy, or unfit. 

Lord Macaulay’s account of tlie 
rural clergy, in the famous third 
chapter of his history, provoked 
almost as loud an outcry as his 
sketch of life in the Highlands. 
Both pictures were probably a little 
overcharged; but the general im- 
pression left by them is tolerably 
correct upon the whole; and as 
regards the clergy, he is entitled to 
the same charitable interpretation 
which the Bishop of Oxford claims 
at the hands of the complainant 
Abbé. ‘For ourselves, if we are 
under the painful necessity of call- 
ing attention to the black sheep of 
the Establishment, it is for the ex- 
press purpose of marking and sepa- 
rating them from the flock. 

After premising that the squire 
of the Restoration thought that it 
belonged to his dignity to have 
grace said every day at his table by 
an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, 
the brilliant historian explains how 
means were found to reconcile dig- 
nity with economy :— 


A young Levite—such was the phrase 
then in use—might be had for his board, a 
small garret, and ten pounds a year, and 
might not only perform his own professional 
functions, might not only be the most pa- 
tient of butts and listeners, might not only 
be ready in fine weather for bowls, and in 
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rainy weather for shovelboard, but might 
also save the expense of a gardener, ora 
groom. Sometimes the reverend gentleman 
nailed up the apricots, and sometimes he cur- 
ried the coach-horses. He cast up the far- 
rier’s bills. He walked ten miles with a mes- 
sage or a parcel, He was permitted to dine 
with the family; but he was expected to 
content himself with the plainest tare. He 
might fill himself with the corned beef and 
the carrots; but as soon as the tarts and 
cheesecakes made their appearance he quitted 
his seat, and stood aloof till he was sum- 
moned to return thanks for the repast, 
from a great part of which he had been ex- 
cluded. 

Perhaps after some years of service he 
was presented to a living sufficient to sup- 
port him; but he often found it necessary 
to purchase his preferment by a species of 
simony, which furnished an inexhaustible 
subject of pleasantry to two or three gene- 
rations of scoffers, With his cure he was 
expected to take a wife. The wife had or- 
dinarily been in the patron’s service ; and it 
was well if she was not suspected of stand- 
ing too high in the patron’s favour. 

A waiting woman was generally con- 
sidered as the most suitable helpmate for a 
parson, Queen Elizabeth, as head of the 
Church, had given what seemed to her a 
formal sanction to this prejudice, by issuing 
special orders that no clergyman should 
presume to espouse a servant-girl without 
the consent of her master or mistress. . . . 
Even so late as the time of George II., the 
keenest of all observers of life and manners, 
himself a priest (Swift), remarked that in a 
great household, the chaplain was the re- 
source of the lady’s maid whose character 
had been blown upon, and who was there- 
fore forced to give up hopes of catching the 
steward, 


Fielding’s truth to nature was re- 
cognized by his contemporaries, and 
we cannot altogether reject the tes- 
timony of Parson Adams drinking 
beer in Lady Booby’s kitchen, Par- 
son Trulliber feeding his hogs, Par- 
son Supple sent back thirty miles 
to fetch Squire Western’s tobacco- 
box, or Mrs. Honor (Sophia’s 
maid) and Mrs. Seagrim (the game- 
keeper’s wife) boasting of their de- 
scent from clergymen. 


Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit, 


Till past the middle of the 
eighteenth century the poverty of 
the inferior clergy was a national 
blot; but when this source of dis- 
respect was removed or materially 


lessened by the increased value of 
benefices, they became obnoxious 
to a reproach of an opposite kind 
—to that of adopting the lax man- 
ners and joining too freely in the 
mundane amusements of the higher 
classes. Men of birth and con- 
nexion, lured into holy orders by 
the hope of a rich preferment, were 
not likely to attract additional re- 
verence to the cloth. An illustra- 
tive anecdote is supplied by Nimrod. 
‘ A certain high-bred dignitary of the 
Church kept a pack of foxhounds, 
and was one of the best sportsmen 
of his day. When, however, the 
mitre adorned his brow, the hounds 
were transferred to his noble brother, 
who continued them in great style; 
but the bishop did not attend them. 
Taking a ride, however, one day in 
a country in which he thoughtit not 
unlikely he might see something of 
them, he met the fox. The hounds 
were at fault; when, putting his 
finger under his wig, his lordship 
gave one of his beautiful view- 
halloos. The huntsman listened, 
and the halloo was repeated. “ That 
will do,” said he, knowing his old 
master’s voice, “that’s gospel by 
Rime ye 

‘A clerical friend of mine,’ adds 
Nimrod, ‘ being disappointed at the 
death of a relation, said he should 
give up hunting and sell his horses. 
“Do no such thing,” said a noble 
kinsman ; “ stick to the brush, and it 
will get youa living.” And so it did? 

It was stated in the Edinburgh 
Review (for Oct., 1841) that the brusk 
got ‘ Billy Butler’ the offer of an 
excellent living from George IV. 
when regent. The royal favour was 
conciliated not by the reverend 
gentleman’s hard riding, but by his 
success in finding a fox in the open 
country, which enabled the prince 
to follow the hounds over the downs 
without hazarding his precious per- 
son in a leap. 

‘ Billy Butler, alias the Reverend 
William Butler, Vicar of Frampton, 
Dorset, who died about twenty years 
ago at an advanced age, was wont to 
relate that he had known three 
generations of clergymen. The first 
dined at one, smoked their pipes, 
drank their beer, and sallied out in 
the afternoon for a stroll, in the 
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course of which they occasionally 
did a bit of poaching. A hare or 
rabbit was snapped up by the aid of 
a half-bred greyhound or lurcher, or 
a pheasant was brought down in the 
twilight under the pretence of shoot- 
ing at vermin. A nine-o’clock supper 
rewarded the labours of the day. The 
second dined at three o’clock, drank 
port, and indulged in pretty nearly 
the same course of smoking, pot- 
hunting, and supping. Both gene- 
rations were in the habit of meeting 
at each other’s houses, where they 
remained, sleeping two or three in a 
bed, till a cask of ale or a case of 
port was drunk out—much as the 
Trish gentry used to congregate for 
the consumption of a hogshead of 
claret. There was a room in Mr, 
Butler’s parsonage full of spiders, 
which he called his preserve; the 
housemaid being forbidden to meddle 
with them, as on a wet day they 
might be wanted to make sport for 
a clerical party, who shot them with 
pop-guns. Then came the third and 
more refined race, who dined at six, 
had dinners of two courses, drank 
claret, smoked cigars, shot like gen- 
tlemen with the leave or on the in- 
vitation of the squire, and rode to 
hounds on hundred guinea horses. 
The palmy days of this third race 
in the West of England shortly pre- 
ceded the introduction of what is 
called Puseyism, which, whatever 
other changes it may have produced, 
certainly helped largely to bring 
about the greater decorum of dress 
and manners, with the stricter at- 
tention to parochial duty, that have 
prevailed and gone on increasing 
during the last quarter of a century. 
The demure‘ young Levite,’ with his 
silk vest and high single-collared coat, 
is commonly a much better parish 
priest than his predecessor. Forty 
years ago a large proportion of the 
‘field’ at any given hunt in a rural 
district consisted of clergymen; and 
Wwe remember hearing a retired mer- 
chant complain that, on one occasion 
when he was thrown and lay perdu 
in a ditch, seven parsons rode over 
him, regardless of his clamorous 
appeals for help. Several of Nimrod’s 
best stories relate to scions of the 
Establishment. ‘The Vicar of P.,’ he 
tells us,‘isno humbug. He sings 
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a good hunting-song to his pa- 
rishioners, tells them a good story 
at his tithe-feast, and gives them the 
best his house affords. His invita- 
tion to Sir Bellingham (Graham) and 
myself for the next time the hounds 
come that way was rather unique: 
“ My claret is of the finest vintage ; 
and if you will drink enough of it, 
it will make your eyes look like 
boiled gooseberries.”’ A candid friend, 
on being asked by a clerical bon- 
vivant of this kind for an opinion 
on his preaching, made answer, ‘I 
like you better in bottle than in 
wood,’ 

The finest and most mischievous 
satire on the convivial habits of the 
clergy is contained in Fielding’s 
account of the execution of Jonathan 
Wild, who, ‘ whilst the ordinary was 
busy in his ejaculations, applied his 
hands to the parson’s pocket and 
emptied it of his bottle-screw, which 
he carried out of the world in his 
hands.’ The dialogue in the con- 
demned cell is to the same effect :— 


Jonathan, All this is very true, but let 
us take a bottle of wine to cheer our spirits. 

Ordinary. Why wine? Let me tell you, 
Mr. Wild, there is nothing so deceitful as 
the spirits given by wine. If you must 
drink, let us have a bow] of punch, a liquor 
T rather prefer, as it is nowhere spoken 
against in Scripture, and as it is more 
wholesome for the gravel, a distemper. with 
which I am grievously afflicted. 

Jonathan (having called for a bowl). I 
ask your pardon, Doctor; I should have re- 
membered that punch was your favourite 
liquor. I think you never taste wine while 
there is any punch remaining on the table, 

Ordinary. I confess I look on punch to 
be the more eligible liquor, as well for the 
reasons I have before mentioned, as likewise 
for one other cause, viz., it is the properest 
for a draught. 

The ordinaries appear to have 
been professionally curious in crea- 
ture comforts. ‘I will give you,’ 
says Gilly Williams, in a letter to 
George Selwyn, ‘a Newgate anec- 
dote which I had from a gentleman 
who called on P. Lewis the night 
before the execution, and heard one 
runner call to another and order a 
boiled chicken for Rice’s supper; 
“but,” said he, “ you need not be 
curious about the sauce, for he is to 
be hanged to-morrow.” “That is 
true,” says the other; “but the 
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ordinary sups with him, and you 
know he is a devil of a fellow for 
butter.”’ 

Still lower in the clerical scale 
ranked the Fleet and hedge parsons, 
who, prior to the Marriage Act of 
26 Geo. II., earned a disgraceful 
livelihood by coupling young people 
together at the shortest notice. A 
eurious illustration, copied by per- 
mission from the papers at Vale 
Royal (the seat of Lord Delamere), 
has been supplied to us by a friend. 

‘When Lady Essex Cholmon- 
deley’s sister, Lady Londonderry, 
died, Lady Essex had under her 
care Lady Londonderry’s only 
daughter, Lady Lucy Pitt. Miss 
Cholmondeley and her cousin were 
educated together with great strict- 
ness ald exactness, almost amounting 
to severity. When the family were 
at Vale Royal, the young ladies were 
only allowed to walk up and down 
about a quarter of a mile for some 
hours, Lady Essex Cholmondeley 
placing herself at a window to watch 
them. ‘They were to walk perfectly 
erect, and never to speak. Lady 
Essex Cholmondeley had a house in 
London, near the parks. One day 
the two girls oe out rather late, 
and as they passed by Lady Lucy’s 
uncle, he said, “ What will Lady 
Essex say to your being out so late ?” 
The poor frightened girls at that 
moment met two Westminster boys 
whom they were acquainted with, 
the Mr. Meyricks, brothers, of Bodor- 
gan, in the Island of Anglesea, the 
eldest heir to an immense estate and 
a beautiful place. The boys pro- 
posed that they should set off imme- 
diately for the Fleet, and be mar- 
ried, and take the maid-servant who 
was then walking with the young 
ladies, and then all sail directly 
over to France. They agreed to go, 
but Lady Lucy Pitt said she could 
not possibly go without a little 
figure of a dog, a toy that when it 
was pressed down, the dog barked ; 
and Miss Cholmondeley said that she 
must take with her a beautiful little 
bird, which opened the door of the 
cage, hopped out, and sang. So 
childish were the girls, that they 
returned home solely to get these 
things. 

‘On their arrival at the Fleet, 
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they did not delay a moment, but 
sent for a clergyman, and they all 
went to church—Lady Lucy Pitt 
not quite fourteen years old, and 
Miss Cholmondeley thirteen. The 
clergyman demurred about marrying 
Lady Lucy: she was so very little, 
and in a frock, and both perfect 
children in all respects. However, 
they put the maid-servant’s gown on 
Lady Lucy Pitt,and she was mar- 
ried to the eldest Mr. Meyrick, and 
Miss Cholmondeley to his brother. 
They were stepping into the vessel 
to sail away, when they were all 
seized by Lady Essex Cholmondeley 
and her party. The boys were sent 
abroad, and the girls carried back to 
London, and severely reprimanded 
and locked up. Poor children, they 
were perfectly miserable. If the 
clergyman had not delayed in regard 
to Lady Lucy, the parties would 
have sailed for France. 

‘ This extraordinary affair was the 
cause of the Marriage Act: the two 
young married couples being of such 
high rank, and having immense pro- 
perty. Some years afterwards the 
marriages were solemnized properly 
in England, with the consent of all 
the relations and friends.’ 

So far the Vale Royal MS. Black- 
stone says that ‘the statute was 
passed to put a stop to the disgrace- 
ful practices which then prevailed 
at the Fleet, May Fair, and elsewhere, 
by which boys and girls were forced 
or enirapped into contracts of mar- 
riage, per verba de presenti, in the 
presence of a person in holy orders. 
These contracts, when consummated, 
were valid marriages.’ It thence 
appears that many clergymen must 
have traded in them, unchecked by 
ecclesiastical censures. 

There is a biographical sketch in 
Nimrod’s Hunting Tour, of the Rev. 
F. Fowle, still living on his rectory 
in 1822, from which we learn that 
he was invested with martial as well 
as clerical authority, having the 
command of a corps of yeomanry, 
and that George III. was pleased to 
observe at the conclusion of a review, 
that Colonel Fowle was not only one 
of his best cavalry officers, but one 
of the best preachers, one of the best 
shots, and one of the best riders to 
hounds in his dominions. 
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‘Who,’ exclaims Nimrod, ‘ would 
not be proud of such a compliment 
from such a man? We wonder his 
Majesty was not enabled to add, 
‘the best magistrate,’ for clergy- 
men may sit as justices of the peace, 
and form part of the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions, if they may not plead 
before it as barristers. Some lord 
lieutenants, indeed, have refused to 
place them in the commission of the 
peace; but we never heard of any 
difficulty being raised by the bishops 
on the ground of incompatibility, or 
for the sake of discipline. 

The Rev. Harry Farr Yeatman 
kept a pack of hounds in Dorset- 
shire, till shortly before his death 
three or four years ago, and was 
himself the annalist of their pro- 
ceedings in one of the Sunday sport- 
ing newspapers. The Rev. John 
Russell, the master of a pack in 
North Devon, had given so much 
satisfaction to his neighbours who 
hunted with him, that they requested 
him to sit for his portrait in sporting 
costume, which so scandalized his 
bishop, that a remonstrance and 
angry correspondence ensued, cul- 
ininating in a prosecution and a 
trial at the Assizes. 

The defendant in the case, familiar 
to lawyers, which decided that a 
trespass in pursuit of a fox cannot 
be justified on the plea or pretence 
of destroying vermin, was the Hon. 
and Rey. Mr. Capel. 

The turf as well as the chase can 
boast its clerical illustrations and 
notabilities. ‘Billy W ’ is said to 
combine the indulgence of an irre- 
sistible passion for the race-course 
with the respectable performance of 
his professional duties. At a wed- 
ding of which he controlled the 
arrangements, the bridesmaids ap- 
peared in the somewhat startling 
colours worn by the successful rider 
of a favourite. 

The sporting tendencies of the 
English clergy suggest a solution of 
a phenomenon which looks as puz- 
zling at the first blush as the habit- 
ual decline of the French priest into 
a% cab-driver. When under the 
pressure of pecuniary distress they 
laid aside the band and surplice, 
they commonly took to the ‘rib- 
bons,’ that is, till the stage-coach was 
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superseded or denuded of its four- 
in-hand glory by the rail. 

A lady friend of ours, who fancied 
she recollected the face of the man 
who drove a two-horse coach from a 
country station to a neighbouring 
town, asked him if he had not known 
better times. ‘Yes, ma’am; time 
was when I drank champagne and 
claret with the best of the country. 
Iam now come to gin and bitters. 
But God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.’ He was a man of 
good family and had been curate to 
her uncle. He probably thought he 
was quoting Scripture by way of 
giving her a touch of his former 
calling, but his pious effusion cannot 
be traced farther than ‘The Senti- 
mental Journey.’ 

Many persons in holy orders are 
now serving in different capacities 
on railways; and more than one ex- 
curate might easily be discovered 
seated behind a desk or counter in 
the dogged pursuit of fortune, like 
George Geith. The founder of a 
wealthy and titled family in the 
West of England was a poor curate 
about the middle of the last cen- 
tury; when a relative suggested 
that the true land of promise for a 
young fellow of talent and energy 
was the East Indies. He forthwith 
acted on the hint, dropped the 
Reverend, procured an appointment 
under the Company, and eventually 
attained a position in which, not 
being troubled with scruples, he 
speedily amassed wealth enough to 
return a Nabob. He was made a 
baronet, and we are not quite sure 
that he did not obtain a seat in the 
House of Commons. Whether he 
did or did not, there was no good to 
be got by meddling with him. 

Dr. Rennell, Dean of Winchester, 
was on terms of intimacy with 
Wilkes, who resided for some time 
in the Isle of Wight; where, he 
told the Dean, he associated by 
preference with the clergy, alleging 
as his reason:—* When the squires 
get drunk, which they do daily, 
they begin railing at religion, which 
I dislike. Now a Hampshire parson, 
whether drunk or sober, never men- 
tions religion at all.’ 

Boswell relates that ‘ Johnson and 
his friend Beauclerk were once 
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together in company with several 
clergymen, who thought that they 
should appear to advantage by 
assuming the lax jollity of men of the 
world; which, as may be observed 
in similar cases, they carried to 
noisy excess. Johnson, who they 
expected would be entertained, sat 
grave and silent for some time; at 
last, turning to Beauclerk, he said, 
by no means in a whisper, “ This 
merriment of parsons is mighty 
offensive.” ’ 

He also disapproved of bishops 
going to routs; at least, of their 
staying at them longer than their 
presence commanded respect. He 
mentioned a particular bishop. 
‘ Poh,’ said Mrs. Piozzi, ‘the Bishop 
(of St. Asaph), is never minded at a 
route. Boswell: When a bishop 
places himself in a situation where 
he has no distinct character, and is 
of no consequence, he degrades the 
dignity of his order. Johnson: Mr. 
Boswell, madam, has said it as cor- 
rectly as it could be.’ 

Modern bishops are seldom open 
to this reproach, and it would be 
unreasonable to insist on their 
voluntary exclusion from the culti- 
vated society of a refined metropolis. 
But when a distinguished prelate 
carried off one of the belles of the 
London season as his bride, it cer- 
tainly was gravely objected in some 
quarters that the preliminary flirta- 
tion was an indecorous although 
indispensable proceeding, and that 
bishops should marry before they 
became bishops, marry without 
courtship, or never marry at all. 
It has also been made a question 
whether young and pretty wives 
might not sometimes prove compro- 
mising or embarrassing to the epis- 
copacy. We wonder the notion 
never occurred to Mr. Trollope, 
whose most striking scenes and cha- 
racters are taken from the social life 
of the cathedral close. Sydney Smith 
had sketched the plot of a novel in 
which the Dean was to fall in love 
with the bishop’s wife, the corre- 
spondence to be carried on through 
a canon residentiary, and the catas- 
trophe to be brought about by the 
jealousy of the chaplain. 

The adventures of the Rev. Sir 
Henry Bate Dudley, which gave rise 
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to a curious dispute between Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. Croker, may be 
cited to strengthen our argument, 
although his career ended more re- 
putably than it began. In an edi- 
torial note to Boswell’s Johnson, it 
was stated that ‘he became first 
known to the world for a rather un- 
clerical exhibition of personal prow- 
ess in a Vauxhall squabble ; that he 
was afterwards actively connected 
with the public press; .and that in 
consequence of something that ap- 
peared in the Morning Post (of which 
he was the proprietor), and was sup- 
posed to reflect on Lady Strathmore, 
he was involved in a duel (or pre- 
tended duel) with Mr. Robinson 
Stoney, who soon after married the 
lady and took the name of Bowes. 
He afterwards quarrelled with his 
co-proprietors in the Morning Post, 
one of whom, Joseph Richardson, he 
wounded in another duel, and set up 
the Morning Herald. He subsequently 
obtained considerable Church pre- 
ferment, became an active and re- 
spectable magistrate, and the latter 
part of his life was amiable and 
decorous.’ 

This is Mr. Croker’s corrected 
statement. His first was that the 
duel with Mr. Robinson Stoney was 
in consequence of something that 
appeared in the Morning Herald, and 
Lord Macaulay’s comment, after 
stating that the Morning Herald was 
not established till some years after 
the affair, is ‘ For this blunder there 
is, we must acknowledge, some 
excuse; for it certainly seems almost 
incredible to a person living in our 
time, that any human being should 
ever have stooped to fight with 
writer in the Morning Post. Mr. 
Croker was known to have been a 
frequent contributor to that news- 
paper. 

Lax men of the world in other 
matters cannot without losing caste 
suddenly affect strictness when their 
personal safety is concerned; and 
mundane members of the Church, to 
do them justice, were little prone to 
rely on the protection of their cloth. 
Lord Byron relates that the affair of 
honour which he found most diffi- 
culty in arranging was one between 
a clergyman and a captain of cavalry 
about a lady of the demi-monde. 
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The parson, he says, was the most 
bloody-minded of the two; but ‘he 
was in love, and love is a ferocious 
passion.’ 

Some years before Crockford’s 
temple to Vice and Folly raised its 
imposing front in St. James’s-street, 
two clergymen formed part of the 
company at a fashionable ‘hell’ in 
that locality. A quarrel broke out, 
in which one of them was insulted 
by an officer of the Guards, and 
immediately demanded the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman. It was late 
on a Saturday night, and a meet- 
ing was arranged for the next 
morning (Sunday). The clerical 
friend, of course, acted as second; 
and, as if to aggravate the irrever- 
ence of the proceeding, the ap- 
pointed place of combat was Clap- 
ham Common, the head-quarters of 
the saints. On their way to the 
ground, the two parsons called on 
their friend, Captain Best (who shot 
Lord Camelford), at his lodgings 
within the Rules, to beg the loan of 
his pistols, which he refused, saying 
they had shed blood enough already ; 
so, all the city shops being shut, 
there was nothing for it but to 
knock up the owner of an old iron 
store in the Borough, where the 
only weapon they could procure was 
a blunderbuss, and the only ammu- 
nition some gunpowder and a bag of 
small nails. Leaving these impro- 
vised arms in their chaise, they 
advanced boldly to the encounter, 
and proposed to the opposite party, 
who came properly provided with a 
pair of Manton’s, to fight with their 
pistols. 

‘Find your own weapons,’ was the 
reply. ‘With all my heart,’ said 
the clerical second, and producing 
the blunderbuss, began loading it 
with nails. ‘Why, I shall be 
marked all over as if I had got the 
measles or small-pox,’ exclaimed the 
startled guardsman; and a confer- 
ence took place which at length 
endel amicably. This story was 
told us by one of the actors in the 
scene. 

Horne Tooke entered the Church 
to enable him to hold the chapelry 
of New Brentford, which his father 
had purchased for him. He soon 
got sick of the profession, which 
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seriously interfered with his secular 
aspirations. In a letter to Wilkes, 
he says, ‘It is true I have suffered 
the infectious hand of a bishop to 
be waved over me; whose imposi- 
tion, like the sop given to Judas, is 
only the signal for the devil to 
enter; but I hope I have escaped 
the contagion; and if I have not, if 
you should at any time discover 
the black spot under the tongue, 
pray kindly assist me to conquer 
the prejudices of education and 
profession.” In 1777 he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for twelve 
months, and a fine of £200, for an 
alleged libel on the king’s troops, 
whom he accused, in an adver- 
tisement, of barbarously murder- 
ing the Americans at Lexington. 
In 1779 he applied to be called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple, when 
an objection was taken that he was 
in holy orders. ‘Three benchers, 
Sir James Burrow, Baron Maziere, 
and Mr. Wood, voted in his favour, 
and eight against. He repeated the 
attempt in 1782, when there were 
six votes for and eight against. It 
was subsequently resolved at a 
meeting of delegates from the four 
inns of court, that deacon’s orders 
constituted an abiding disqualifica- 
tion. His biographer states that he 
had ample promises of briefs; that 
his prospects were said to have 
created a mean jealousy on the part 
of some practising lawyers; that his 
politics were hostile to those in 
power; and that Lord Mansfield 
(who presided at his trial) was un- 
derstood to look with great alarm 
upon his appearance in court in the 
character of counsel. There can 
be no doubt he would have proved 
a formidable competitor; and he 
never let pass an opportunity of 
ruffiing the equanimity of the 
bench. 

It was Horne Tooke’s destiny to 
raise another equally important 
question of clerical disability; for 
in 1801, after having stood two 
unsuccessful contests for the city 
of Westminster, he was elected one 
of the members for Old Sarum, 
then the property of the eccentric 
Lord Camelford. A committee ap- 
pointed to search for precedents 
having reported that persons had, 
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in former times, been declared 
ineligible to sit in the House of 
Commons because they had a voice 
in the House of Convocation, Lord 
Temple moved (May 4th, 1801), 
‘That a new writ be issued for the 
election of a burgess for Old Sarum 
in the room of the Rev. John Horne 
Tooke, who, being at the time of his 
election in priest’s orders, was, and 
is, incapable of sitting in this House.’ 
This motion was opposed by Mr. 
Addington, who announced his in- 
tention to introduce a declaratory 
bill. The ensuing debates justify a 
suspicion that the question was 
discussed and decided on party or 
political grounds. The opposition 
leaders—Fox, Grey, and Erskine— 
vehemently maintained the eligibi- 
lity of clergymen. Mr. Fox, in 
particular, argued that, from the 
year 1764, when they ceased to tax 
themselves, they again became eligi- 
ble, on the principle that when the 
ground of their exclusion had been 
taken away, the exclusion itself had 
been taken away with it. ‘ That 

hantom, the Convocation, having 

isappeared for ever, it was most 
unjustto regard it as still subsisting, 
merely to use it as a pretence for 
excluding the whole body of the 
clergy from sitting in that House.’ 
He also thought that the right of 
being elected was a necessary con- 
comitant of the right of electing, and 
remarked on the inconsistency of 
excluding them from the House of 
Commons, and admitting them to 
the House of Lords. 

Erskine quoted the preamble of the 
Act of 1641 (repealed in 1641), recit- 
ing that ‘great inconvenience had 
arisen from ecclesiastics sitting in 
Parliament,’ as proving that they had 
possessed and exercised the right. 
Mr. eee Earl) Grey sug- 
gested that it was a very strange 
mode of preserving the reputation 
of the clerical character, to force a 
man to continue in the profession 
after his opinions had undergone a 
change. In the debate on the bill 
brought in by Mr. Addington, Mr. 
Grey lamented that the framers had 
not contented themselves with ren- 
dering every person holding a bene- 


* Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth, vol, 1, p. 419. 
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fice ineligible, and prohibiting any 
clergyman having once a seat in 
that House from ever holding a 
benefice afterwards. A vain attempt 
was also made to limit the act to 
persons in priest’s orders, on the 
ground that a deacon is but a pro- 
bationer, a sort of inchoate clergy- 
man, who cannot hold preferment or 
administer the sacrament. 

The chief supporter of the Act 
(41 Geo. 3, c. 63) was Sir William 
Scott (Lord Stowell), who relied on 
the canon law to show that the cler- 
ical character was ineradicable, and 
that in this respect entering into the 
Church was worse than descending 
into the infernal regions of classical 
mythology. 

Facilis descensus Averni, 
Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad 
auras, 
Hic labor, hic opus est. 


Indeed, high authority may be 
cited to the effect that not even 
that intensity and eternity of penal 
fire on which the Bishop of Oxford 
insists as essential to the everlasting 
happiness of mankind, will burn out 
the stamp of holy orders when once 
impressed by a competent successor 
of the apostles. Thus, Thomas 
Aquinas maintains that orders im- 
— an indelible character on the 
soul, 

‘At the Reformation,’ continued 
Lord Stowell, ‘it was for some time 
in doubt whether holy orders was a 
sacrament; and though the question 
was decided in the negative, the 
ordinance then became a high and 
holy act, whereby a man devoted 
himself to the service of God and 
assumed a character he could never 
afterwards lay aside. Orders re- 
sembled marriage, and a man could 
no more resign his clerical than he 
could the conjugal character; they 
were both for life.’ In the House of 
Lords, Lord Thurlow strongly de- 
nied the ineligibility of the clergy to 
sit in Parliament, and opposed the 
bill as an act of disfranchisement. 
Lord Eldon regretted that the House 
of Commons had not proceeded by 
Resolution. Lord Rosslyn (Lough- 
borough) concurred with Mr. Ad- 
dington.* 
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Private patronage and episcopal 
nepotism may be chargeable with a 
fair share of the scandals brought 
upon the Church by recalcitrant 
members, but in most of the fore- 
going instances the evil was caused 
or greatly aggravated by the indis- 
solubility of the tie. Bate Dudley, 
Horne Tooke, and most of the irre- 
claimable reprobates that have fallen 
under our observation, were only 
too anxious to lay aside the Rever- 
end. The motive that first induced 
them to simulate a call had ceased 
to operate. The younger brother 
had become the head of the family, 
the poor dependent had unexpect- 
edly succeeded to a fortune, or all 
hope of preferment had come to an 
untimely end by the death of a 
patron. In other cases, circumstan- 
ces had changed, the restraint had 
become intolerable, and open profli- 
gacy was preferred to sustained 
hypocrisy. 

Of late years the general conduct 
and demeanour of the English 
clergy have been irreproachable, 
and the nominal members of the 
body anxious to get -free, would 
seldom go the length of outraging 
public decency. It is no longer the 
fashion for men of the world, men 
of wit and pleasure abont town, to 
swear, get drunk, frequent gambling- 
houses, or fight duels; and it is 
enough for our argument that the 
priest malgré lui will act like a man 
of the world, will lead an unclerical 
life—in other words, will adopt the 
tone not of his order but of his class. 
Let it be remembered, however, 
that, in all cases of conscious trans- 
gression, there is a deteriorating 
principle unceasingly at work; the 
moral sense is weakened by the 
daily struggle with self-reproach ; 
and the clerical renegade, who at 
first simply aims at keeping pace 
with his gay associates, will probably 
end by being the least decorous and 
most reckless, not to say most un- 
principled, of the set— 


For the first step in error none e’er could 
recall, 

And the woman once fallen for ever must 
fall. 


This, if true at all, is not more true 
of the woman than of the man, espe- 
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cially if the sole egress from the 
slippery path into which he has im- 
prudently ventured is blocked up. 
When Rulhiéres was boasting that 
he had been guilty of only one mau- 
vaise action in his life, Talleyrand re- 
torted, ‘ Et quand finira-t-elle? Every 
man of secular habits who is detained 
in a sacred profession against his will 
is perforce open to the same reproach. 
Is this just, or reasonable, or caleu- 
lated to promote religion and mo- 
rality? To take Lord Stowell’s 
analogy of marriage, is it not gene- 
rally allowed, in the midst of the 
popular declamations against the 
Divorce Court, that it is better to 
release an erring woman from her 
bond than to compel her to go on 
living in adultery? Why supply an 
apology for shamelessness? Why 
induce a hard, reckless, defying dis- 
regard of decency? Why insist on 
a conscript’s carrying colours which 
you see him trailing in the dirt? 


Rather proclaim it through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this 
fight 
Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse, 


There may be a misapplication of 
talent, a waste of energy, an under- 
stood falseness of position, galling to 
the individual and injurious to the 
State, without actual neglect of duty 
or discreditable backsliding. Sydney 
Smith is one remarkable example. 
He adopted the clerical profession 
reluctautly, and would have been 
glad to exchange it for the bar, 
when (to use his own words) ‘A 
diner-out, a wit, and a popular 
preacher, I was suddenly caught up 
by the Archbishop of York, and 
transported to my living in York- 
shire, where there had not been a 
resident clergyman for a hundred 
and fifty years. We could name 
at least one prelate to whom the 
thought must have occurred, as it 
certainly has occurred to others, 
that the law-courts, the House of 
Commons, and the woolsack, would 
have afforded the fullest scope for 
his ambition and abilities, and the 
most congenial field for their dis- 
play. 

The Catholic Church, which ranks 
ordination among the sacraments, 
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does not go the extreme length of 
saying that the stamp is indelible. 
Talleyrand, who had been excom- 
municated by one pope, was ab- 
solved and secularized by another 
as a reward for his services in 
bringing about the Concordat of 
1802. 

If it is said that the sacred 
character will be more lightly 
adopted when it can be discarded 
at pleasure, we reply that if the 
bishops do their duty, they will or- 
dain none who do not offer satisfac- 
tory proof of earnestness, if only 
in the shape of qualifications and 
attainments implying no small 
amount of labour and self-sacrifice. 
They have only themselves to blame 
if the certificates of life and con- 
duct, as well as of the candidate's 
alleged vocation for the ministry, 
are permitted to become a dead 
letter. It would be regarded as a 
curious contrivance for securing re- 
gularity of attendance, diligence, so- 
briety, morality, and propriety of 
demeanour in any lay branch of the 
public service, to enact that those 
who once entered it should be 
chained to it for life: and we are 
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utterly at a loss to see why so ano- 
malous a rule or principle should 
be exclusively applicable to the ser- 
vice of the Church. 

Once settle the principle of the 
proposed relief, and there will be 
little real difficulty in its applica- 
tion. The courses open to the legis- 
lature have been ably discussed by 
Mr. Gibbs. He thinks, and we 
agree with him, that secession 
should not be treated as an offence, 
and that a sentence of suspension 
might be understood as implying a 
social stigma. Let the initiative, 
then, be taken by the seceder, who, 
on giving six months’ notice to the 
bishop of his wishes and intentions, 
should be relieved from all liabili- 
ties, disabilities, and disqualifica- 
tions incident to the character he 
voluntarily lays down. There would 
be no hardship or injustice in pro- 
hibiting, under severe penalties, its 
resumption in any shape without 
an episcopal licence, tantamount to 
reordination ; and a power of grant- 
ing such licence might safely be 
reserved to meet easily-imaginable 
cases of an extraordinary and excep- 
tional kind. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FATHER AND SON. 


HEY never spoke all the way 
back to town. Through Rich- 
mond, by Barnes and Putney, they 
galloped rapidly along in the gather- 
ing twilight of the summer's night. 
It was hot and close, and the light- 
ning gleamed on the horizon at in- 
tervals. The rapid pace caused a 
slight breeze to blow in Gilbert’s 
face. He was conscious of that, but 
of little else. He guided the horses 
instinctively. A sense of stupefac- 
tion was upon him. The only feel- 
ing he was distinctly conscious of, 
was one of intense desire to find 
himself alone in his own rooms, with 
the person by his side. 

Ere long, the lights of the town 
grew nearer; the villa-lined roads 
merged into streets; Kensington 
and Knightsbridge were passed; 
and he turned into Park-lane, and 
dashed up to the door of the house 
in Green-street as the clocks were 
striking ten. The Sergeant had never 
uttered a word since he took his 
seat. 

The groom’s loud ring at the door 
summoned Bateson, who looked half 
asleep (the effect of the copious 
draughts of fiction he had been im- 
bibing) and wholly surprised. First, 
at seeing his master return home 
thus early ; and, secondly, at behold- 
ing him in his present company. If 
Mr. Rugge’s habits had not forbid- 
den the idea, Bateson would have 
concluded that his master had re- 
turned home, incapable of taking 
care of himself, in care of Captain 
Hunswood’s man. 

‘There is nothing I shall require 
to-night,’ said Gilbert, when his ser- 
vant had lighted candles in the 
drawing-room. ‘ You can go to bed.’ 
And Bateson retired with his usual 
air of deference to his master’s 
wishes. 

The miserable embarrassmen: that 
each of the two men felt when the 
door closed upon them, and they 


were left alone, was written in 
their faces. The Sergeant stood 
near the door, nervously fingering 
the cap he carried. Gilbert was 
leaning on the mantelpiece, with his 
head resting on his hand. He was 
the first to speak. But he could 
not open his lips till some moments 
had passed. 

‘I want you to tell me more,’ he 
began, in a husky voice. ‘I want 
to hear all you can tell me. I put 
it to you as a duty that you shall 
conceal nothing from me. I havea 
right to know what I ask, and I 
must know.’ 

The aggrieved tone in which he 
spoke was not half so painful to his 
hearer as the air of utter dejection 
that had come over him already. 
Looking at him, sorrowfully, as he 
stood there with that abased and 
down-cast bearing, the Sergeant 
replied— 

‘You shall know all, sir, and from 
my lips shall hear the truth. But 
what I am about to tell would 
never have escaped me as long as 
there’d been a chance of keeping 
from you what you’ve learned this 
night. God in heaven knows my 
life’s been no bright nor happy one 
these many years past; but if there’s 
been one thing to fall back on in 
dull times, it has been the thought 
as your life was brighter than mine. 
That’s been a comfort to me many a 
time when I’d little comfort else. 
If it’s gone now, and I’m to see your 
life made dark through me, bear 
this in mind ——’ He advanced, 
and added in a hoarse, quick voice, 
‘Yd rather have died over and 
over again than live to see your 
cheeks redden with shame acause 
of me.’ 

He stopped, and drew himself up, 
and wiped the sweat off his brow 
with the back of his hand, and for a 
moment his face bore a wondrous 
resemblance to the proud face that 
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had confronted Captain Hunswood 
a short time back. Then, in a lower, 
humbler tone, he added— 

‘Before I go further, sir, one 
word more. You don’t think that 
I'd got knowledge of the business I 
was on, when I was sent to you to- 
day? You don’t think thatof me?’ 

Gilbert shook his head. 

‘You're right there, sir. How 
Captain Hunswood came to get hold 
o the portrait and papers you 
showed me to-day, is more than I 
know; how this has come about 
at all,is more than I know. For 
five and twenty years I’ve been 
trying my best to keep the secret 
which I swore to keep, and I have 
kept it, and would ha’ kept it to 
my dying day; and so your grand- 
father knows. For though I’m of 
low birth, I’m a man of my word, 
thank God! 

He said this with an air of pride 
that he could not control. 

‘But it aint of myself, sir, I 
want to talk or think at this mo- 
ment, he added, with an effort 
at a calm tone. ‘It’s of you and 
what you have just done. In 
that room at the Richmond Hotel, 
you was carried away in a sort of 
heat, and unawares-like, to make me 
known to your friends as your 
father. I won’t say what I feel my- 
self—what I ever shall feel for that 
act. He who made us both, saw and 
judged it, and He will reward it. 
But I want you to think over what 
you’ve done. You was driven to it 
in a moment of anger. You may 
wish it, and perhaps already do wish 
it, undone. Think, sir, what you’re 
about. Don’t act further in haste. 
Remember the consequences to your- 
self and others. If you'll say but 
the word, I'll leave the country, 
never to return. That may rid you 
perhaps of some of the disgrace you 
now feel under. It will be better 
so for us both. What I’ve bore so 
long, I can bear for the rest of my 
days. I’m no fit companion now 
for you. It’s only in name’—here 
his voice shook slightly—‘ that I’m 
your father. You can’t feel to me 
as a@son; nor do I look for it; and 
so the best thing for us is to part 
this night, and never see each other 
again.’ 
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All this he said with thorough 
earnestness, and with a firmness and 
self-victory that brought out great 
drops of sweat upon his brows. 

‘How long have you known of 
the—the position in which you stand 
towards me?’ asked Gilbert, with 
his face still bent downwards. 

‘Ever since I met you two win- 
ters ago in the stage-coach, I’ve 
known who you were, and what you 
were to me,’ replied the Sergeant, 
taking out a red cotton handker- 
chief from his cap and wiping his 
hot face. ‘When I came back to 
England, I didn’t know whether 
you was alive or dead. You was 
dead to me (I knew that) as you had 
been ever since you was eighteen 
months old. You would have re- 
mained dead to me, if it hadn’t been 
for that chance-meeting. I was 
going on to see my native place up 
by the Humber way, when I came 
across you. Id no thought of 
breaking my word, though my 
mind was strong bent on stopping 
at Skegsthorpe; for the thought 
that I might set eye on you un- 
known was a thought I’d often 
dwelt on out in India, and as was 
dear to me, though I was a fool to 
harbour it. But when I saw you 
that day, and found how unlike to 
me you was in everything—as you 
was sure to be, and as I had told 
myself a hundred times you must 
be—I felt that your grandfather was 
not so far wrong when he made me 
swear never to come nigh you or 
make myself known to you as long 
as I lived.’ 

‘And my grandfather made you 
swear that ?’ 

‘He did. Only to him would I 
have sworn that oath, and only for 
your sake. I will tell you how it 
all came about.’ 

Up to this moment, Gilbert had 
beenfvainly, foolishly, hoping that 
he should hear from the Sergeant’s 
lips some contradiction of his pre- 
vious statements—some denial of 
what he in his own mind already 
knew was true. But as he heard 
that sad and earnest tone, and 
caught the sorrowful glance that 
was turned upon him, he felt all 
hope desert him, and knew that it 
was indeed his futher who spoke. 
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With his hand shading his face 
from the lamp-light, and from the 
Sergeant’s gaze, he listened to what 
follows— 

‘There’s no need to tell you, sir, 
that my friends was of another class 
to your friends. That’s plain tosee,’ 
began the Sergeant. ‘My father 
was parish clerk of Welstone—a 
shoemaker by trade, but more given 
to mending the laws o’ the country 
by the public-house fire-side than 
mending his neighbours’ shoes at 
home. My mother was the main- 
stay of the house. She took in 
washing, and worked as hard as any 
woman. I began life by carrying 
her baskets about the village— 
whether to the parson’s or the 
squire’s, or what not—and helped her 
as muchas a wilful lad will help an 
over-fond mother. But I got tired of 
that, and, being strong-limbed and 
active, was ’prenticed to a black- 
smith at fourteen, which blacksmith 
was a good friend o’ mine, and is to 
this day. My father and mother 


both died within a week. This was 
my first trouble, and sore enough it 
was, though my master proved a 
father to me from the day when the 


old folks was laid in Welstone 
churchyard. I might have been 
hammering iron and rimming cart- 
wheels to this day; but when I was 
about nineteen, there comes a re- 
cruiting party to our village. At 
that time the news of Waterloo was 
fresh in the country, and half the 
lads’ heads was turned to go sol- 
diering. None was keener for the 
life than me. I ran away from my 
master’s house in the middJe o’ the 
night, walked all the way to York 
on foot, and enlisted there. The 
next four years I spent in different 
places. We was in Ireland eighteen 
months; two years at Malta; and 
then we was ordered back home, 
and I found myself in my native 
county once more. We was quar- 
tered in Lincoln city for some 
months, and it was there, sir, that I 
met with your mother.’ 

He stopped a moment, and again 
wiped his forehead. Even at that 
moment Gilbert was disagreeably 
conscious of the red cotton hand- 
kerchief. In a slower and medita- 
tive manner, as though the past 
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were present to him once more, the 
Sergeant resumed— 

‘She was sitting in one of the 
fields near Monks’ Abbey, down by 
the Witham side, on a summer’s 
evening, making a sketch of the 
Minster, when first I see her. Her 
other lady companions was all a 
way off gathering wild-flowers. I 
was idling along the towing-path, 
shying pebbles into the water. She 
turned her head as I came by, but 
bent it again over her work, and 
took no more notice of me than of 
the sheep grazing by her side. I 
saw she was a lady, and though I'd 
like to have seen her face again, 
being a pretty one to my mind, I 
knew better than to turn and stare 
at her, seeing as she was alone. 
I'd got a hundred yards farther on 
when I see the sheep all running 
and huddling together in a scared 
way, and looking round, saw a large 
dog tearing across the field. He 
was foaming at the mouth and 
snapping at the sheep in a queer 
way, and seemed making towards 
the spot where the young lady sat. 
I could see he was a dangerous cus- 
tomer. I ran forward, and halloed 
and shouted. The young lady got 
up and set off running. The dog 
tore after her, and would have soon 
caught her, but she fell, and then I 
thought all was up. But the dog 
leaped clean over her, and I came 
up just in time to snatch off my 
belt—the only thing I had about 
me—and strike the poor beast on 
the head with the heavy buckle be- 
fore he had time to turn. Another 
moment and Ishould have been too 
late. The young lady had fainted. 
I ran to the river and got some 
water in my cap, and was sprink- 
ling it on her, when her companions 
came up, and set off screaming 
until they had brought up the lady 
who was at the head of the school. 
She thanked me for my help, and I 
took my leave (I could see I wasn’t 
wanted), but not until] I had seen 
the young lady open her eyes. I 
thought she was dead, and I never 
felt so sorry in my life as when I 
saw her lying there on the grass 
with her eyes shut. But she opened 
them again, and thanked me herself 
very sweetly. Next Sunday, when 
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our regiment was at church, I looked 
for her amongst the other ladies, 
but she wasn’t there, though her 
companions was. Then I watched 
the house, and got to know the ser- 
vants, and heard she was ill, and 
had sprained her foot that day, and 
was shut up in her own room that 
looked out into aside garden that 
was separated from the road by a 
laurel hedge. I watched that win- 
dow day after day, until at last I 
saw her come to it one evening and 
open it. She saw me, and shut the 
window directly, and went away. A 
few days after, I was looking over 
the laurel hedge, when I saw her 
walking in the garden, leaning on 
the arm of a foreign-looking lady. 
I touched my cap, and made bold 
to stop and ask them how the 
young lady was. She thanked me, 
told me she was better, and I went 
away again—my face redder than 
my coat. The foreign-looking lady 
said something that made the 
younger lady laugh and turn red 
too. Then the house was shut 
up, for it was holiday-time, and 
I never saw the young lady any 
more till I met her driving through 
the streets in a handsome carriage, 
which stopped at a stationer’s shop 
for her to buy presents to take back 
to her companions at school. So I 
found when I entered the shop, and 
asked for a sheet of letter paper. The 
young lady had left a little velvet 
bag on the counter. I told the 
shopkeeper I knew where the lady 
lived, and would take it to her. 
So I watched one or two evenings 
beside the laurel hedge, until I saw 
her alone, when I handed her the 
_ bag, and told her how I came by it. 
I'm aware the right thing would 
have been to have given it up at 
the house at once; but I just wanted 
to hear her thank me again in that 
pretty way. That was the begin- 
ning of all that follered after. I got 
into the habit of watching for her 
at that window, and she got into 
the habit of coming to it for a 
minute, and just waving her hand 
to me, or giving a little nod, or such 
like. I’m not going to make any 
excuse for our conduct—both one 
and the other was to blame, as well 
we knew, and often owned after- 
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wards. We was young (your mother 
not eighteen, and I but three and 
twenty), and we was both in real 
earnest, and that’s about all that 
can be said for us. Things crept 
on, till we got to meet at the hedge- 
side, while the foreign governess 
kept watch inthe back-ground ; and 
it came about at last that we told 
one another that we should never 
either of us love anybody else; and 
your mother said she was ready to 
go with me to the end of the world. 
But just then came orders for our 
regiment to move on to York next 
month. I knew I had but to say 
the word and your mother would 
marry me. But I loved her too 
well to ask it. I could not bear to 
think of her tying herself down for 
life to a man like me. I said we 
must part and forget; and we both 
cried, with the laurel hedge between 
us; and she handed me a ring off 
her finger, which wouldn’t go on 
any of mine, in course, but which I 
swore to keep about me, as I do to 
this day. But just then up comes 
the Frenchwoman all in a flurry, 
and cries, “Fly, fly! We are dis- 
covered!” and scuttles off to save 
herself. “ If they find me out, what 
will they do with me!” cries the 
poor young creature, trembling 
from head to foot. “ Nothing, if 
I’m by you!” I cries, and jumps 
clean over the hedge, and takes 
her by the hand. But that made 
matters worse, and I’d only just 
time to jump back again when 
the searching party came up. I 
heard their angry voices and the poor 
young creature’s sobs, and went off 
in a rage of fear and anger. Tocut 
the story short: your mother was 
imprisoned in her room for three 
weeks, her friends was sent for, and 
she was ordered off to a school in 
Paris. But the day before she was 
to start, she met me with her maid, 
Mary Wing, at a little church in 
the lower part of the town, and 
there we was married. A few hours 
later, our regiment started for York. 
You know all now, sir, except that 
if ever woman was worthy of a bet- 
ter fate, it was she.’ 

The look of pain, the humiliation, 
and the distress on Gilbert’s face 
had deepened with every word that 
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had been just spoken. He sat back 
in his chair, and looked as a man 
looks who has watched all his hopes 
go down one by one in a tempest 
that has suddenly overcast his life. 

‘ Ay, it’s hard to hear, and hard to 
tell. But, being told, why need it 
go further? went on the Sergeant, 
in a bitter, miserable voice. ‘ Let it 
all end here. I’ll go away, as I told 
you I would. Your life shan’t be 
haunted with the ghost of a father 
who has.only come to life to shame 
you. Youclaimed me for a moment, 
and I’m proud of you for doing it; 
but that act shan’t punish you. 
When you called me “ Father” he- 
fore them all, you paid me back for 
many a bitter hour on your account. 
It sent a thrill through me, which 
warmed my heart. God bless you 
for it, sir! You shook hands with 
me once afore in your life, shake 
hands with me again. Don’t say 
whether I ought to go or stay. It 
isn’t on you I want to put the an- 
swering of that question. I take it 
on myself; and I know, that I 
ought——’ 

‘To stay, whatever comes. 
at least is clear to me.’ 

Gilbert looked up now, and 
through the sudden mist that had 
gathered in his eyes saw the Ser- 
geant’s face change and expand, as 
he held out to him the hand he 
asked. 


That 


CHAPTER XXXIX,. 
THE NIGHT COMETH, 


' The sun, which had gone down 
red as blood over the valley of the 
Thames at Richmond, set in thun- 
derous clouds and gloom that night 
upon the marshes of East Lincoln- 
shire. The storm that threatened in 
the south burst ere the night ended 
in the north. It was a hot stifling 
evening, windless and still, with big 
banks of cloud piled on the horizon, 
and low mutterings of distant thun- 
der in the air. A night when the 
very birds in the hedgerows and the 
cattle in the fields seemed disquieted, 
under a sense of coming danger. A 
night when people on country roads 
hurried homewards with upward 
glances at the angry sky, and were 
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dazzled and blinded by sudden rifts 
of light that opened in the inky 
clouds, 

Two persons, whose way this 
evening lies across the flat fields 
that intervene between Skegsthorpe 
Sands and the Rectory, are under 
some such sense of apprehension; 
but it is lessened in their case by 
companionship and the nature of 
the conversation going on between 
them. Were Gabrielle Hurst alone, 
she would be looking up at the sky 
every few minutes, fearing the com- 
ing of the rain-drops and the flash 
of the lightning; but leaning on the 
strong arm in which her own is 
linked, she forgets the perils of the 
threatening storm. The owner of 
that strong arm is talking to her in 
alow tone. He is saying— 

‘I can’t yet tell, Miss Hurst, 
whether I ought to look back on the 
past seven weeks as the luckiest or 
the unluckiest of my life. I know 
that now they are ended I wish they 
had to come over again. But I 
don’t know whether they would 
make me any the happier.’ 

Here he stopped as suddenly 
as he had begun. Many times 
within the last few weeks Ga- 
brielle Hurst and Martin Sherlock 
have crossed these fields together, 
accompanied by Aunt Laurinda for 
the most part; but to-night the 
stormy aspect of the sky keeps the 
good lady indoors, and Gabrielle is 
under the young seaman’s sole es- 
cort. The light touch of the little 
hand upon his arm thrills through 
the sleeve of his pilot jacket, and 
sets his heart beating fast. Ga- 
brielle falls to talking of indifferent 
matters; but it won’t do. Her com- 
panion pays no heed to her. At 
last, with characteristic bluntness, 
he breaks out— 

‘I really don’t know what you’ve 
been saying, Miss Hurst. I beg 
your pardon;.but I was selfishly 
thinking of myself and how I shall 
feel when I get on salt water again.’ 

‘As you usually feel, Mr. Sher- 


. lock—cheerful and active, and in 


yournatural element, I should hope,’ 
replied Gabrielle. 

‘No, not as I usually feel, ’m 
afraid,’ said Martin, checking a sigh. 
‘Most times I have been right glad 
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to get to sea again—as soon, that is, 
as soon as I’ve got clear of home and 
leave-taking; but this time I’m 
afraid every knot we put between 
ourselves and shore will make me 
grow more dull and down-hearted. 
I didn’t think I could ever hate a 
good ship as I hate the Lamjungga 
at this moment.’ 

‘It’s very well her owners cannot 
hear you, or where would be the 
chances of promotion you have 
been counting on?’ said Gabrielle. 

‘I suppose hard work will take it 
all out of me, went on Martin, after 
they had walked a few yards further 
in silence; ‘but I feel at this mo- 
ment about as dull as a man can 
feel.’ 

If she had any perception as to 
whither all this tended, Gabrielle 
gave no sign of it outwardly. She 
was too natural, too earnest-minded, 
for coquetry of any sort. 

* Yes,’ continued Martin, dolefully 
enough, ‘I’ve been living in a sort 
of fool’s paradise for some weeks, 
and I shall find the waking up to 
real life—ship-board life, too— 
rather tough work, I’m afraid, Miss 
Hurst!’ Here he cleared his throat, 
which was growing quite husky, 
and, mustering up a courage which 
he would not have required to face 
a@ roaring sea or an enemy’s guns, 
blurted out, ‘I’m afraid you'll think 
me a fool for my pains, but I’m de- 
termined not to go back to sea again 
without telling you what I have 
long wanted to tell you, but haven’t 
dared. You've only got to say a 
word and I’ll stop at once, and never 
name the matter again. ButImust 
get as far as this. I want to tell 
that I love you, Miss Hurst; that I 
admire you, and esteem you more 
than any woman I ever saw. If 
you think you could, in time, look 
on me with some little favour, and 
would give me some token—a rib- 
bon or trifle—to take away with 
me, you would make me the hap- 
piest man in the world.’ 

This big, stalwart fellow, with a 
voice that could make itself heard 
amidst Atlantic gales, had some ro- 
mantic notion that a love-gage was 
indispensable to the proceedings. 
He went on— 

‘I’m not rich, nor clever (in lands- 
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men’s knowledge, at least) ; I have 
nothing to trust to but my own 
right arm and industry; but I'll 
work, Miss Hurst, and I'll wait~ 
wait as long as you'll give me a 
hope to lean on. Can you—vwill 
you give me such a hope ?’ 

Gabrielle was silent. She would 
have answered, but she could not 
raise her voice in the sudden agita- 
tion that had overcome her. 

‘Well! I'd no right to expect it. 
I might have known it. Forgive 
ime if I have offended you, but F 

‘Mr. Sherlock, you misunderstand 
me,’ interrupted Gabrielle. ‘I feel 
very grateful for your kind—too 
kind—opinion of me; but in the 
first place I think I ought to tell 
you that I am as poor, or poorer, 
than yourself. As long as my grand- 
father lives, I feel bound to stay 
with him and take care of him. His 
own children caused him much 
sorrow, especially my father, and I 
feel it to be my duty to make such 
amends asI can. Hehas been very 
good to me, and my only protector 
since I was brought a motherless 
child to his house many years ago. 
I could not marry without his con- 
sent, and—and I do not think he 
would give it.’ 

‘ But yourself—yourself! Youdo 
not tell me that—that you could not 
learn to love me a little in time, 
Gabrielle? If I only dared to think 
that, I shouldn’t care about anything 
else. Leave me to plead with Mr. 
Hurst. I’m no orator, but I could 
tell him how ready I am to wait for 
his consent till I’ve earned a better 
right to it, ifonly you don’t refuse to 
listen to me.’ And as the young sea- 
man spoke, he laid his own big hand 
upon the little one that rested on 
his sleeve, and poured out his honest 
love, and felt the hopes he had feared 
to cherish grow stronger within him 
as he was listened to unchecked. 
They had reached the Rectory gates 
ere another five minutes (so it 
seemed to Martin, at least), and were 
proceeding up the elm avenue, when 
Gabrielle gave a start, and tightened 
her hold of her companion’s arm. 
She fancied she had seen a figure 
moving in the plantation—the figure 
of a man retreating back amongst 
the laurel bushes. But Martin told 
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her it was only her imagination. 
That and the twilight had set a 
shrub in motion—nothing more. 
She was quieted, but not convinced. 

‘I can’t go away without seeing 
your grandfather,’ resumed Martin. 
‘Let me at least try my chances 
with him, Gabrielle. You cannot 
refuse me.’ 

He pleaded till the last moment, 
and did not release his hold upon 
her hand till they reached the hall 
door. There they parted—Gabrielle 
to run away swiftly to her own room, 
and Martin to wait until Shipman 
had entered the dining-room to an- 
nounce the visitor to his master. 

In the half-dazed state of an after- 
dinner sleeper, Martin found Mr. 
Hurst as he entered the room. Not 
at all grateful to his visitor for 
breaking up his nap, Mr. Hurst, 
with a dizzy sense of dreams still 
about him, bade the young man take 
a seat. 

‘Ah, thank you, Mr. Sherlock, 
you have been kind enough to bring 
Miss Hurst home, I suppose,’ said 
the Rector, as soon as he was suffi- 
ciently awake to remember his man- 
ners. ‘I ought to have sent the 
carriage. I had no idea it was so 
late.’ 

It was past eight, and the room 
was growing dark with the heavy 
sky without. 

_ ‘My aunt was afraid to venture 
in the face of the storm,’ replied 
Martin; ‘but Miss Hurst was kind 
enough, sir, to accept my escort.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed.’ 

The Rector was awake now, and 
urbane as usual, but distant and 
stately, as he always was with mem- 
bers of the Sherlock family. 

‘Will you allow me to offer you 
some wine, Mr. Sherlock? ‘That is 
claret nearest you. I understand 
you are returning to your ship 
shortly—under promotion, I be- 
lieve ? 

_‘I go back to London to-morrow, 
sir, second officer of the Ramjungga. 
It is because I am leaving so soon 
that I have ventured to disturb you 
this evening. May I beg a few 
minutes’ conversation with you, Mr. 
Hurst ?” 

Mr. Hurst graciously assented. 
‘Probably, thought he, ‘the young 
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seaman has some favour to ask. A 
deserving young fellow. I'll help 
him if I can.’ 

Up to this point Martin had got 
on well ‘enough. But the Rector’s 
formal courtesy was not calculated 
to inspire the kind of confidence he 
wanted. 

‘I am aware, sir, he began, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘ that in making the request 
T have to make, I can ground it 
upon no very strong claim to 
your——’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Sherlock,’ inter- 
rupted the Rector. ‘If, as I appre- 
hend, you are about to ask for the 
influence of my son-in-law, Mr. 
Doomsley, of Blackheath—a gentle- 
man well known in shipping and 
commercial circles-—I may tell you 
that family reasons would prevent 
me asking such influence in your 
favour. There is not that cordiality 
between myself and my eldest daugh- 
ter’s husband which would make the 
asking of any favour of him a slight 
matter. At the same time, ifi—— 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Hurst; 
you quite misunderstand me?’ Mar- 
tin hastened to explain. 

‘ Then it is not upon any question 
personally connected with yourself 
that you desire to speak to me?’ in- 
quired the Rector. 

‘Yes, sir, on a question most 
nearly connected with myself—on a 
question with which my whole hap- 
piness is bound up. I have come, 
Mr. Hurst, to ask your consent to an 
engagement between myself and your 
granddaughter, and though——’ 

‘ Engagement ! My granddaugh- 
ter!’ 

The Rector could not have ex- 
pressed his consternation more forci- 
bly than by the simple ejaculations 
above. He was breathless already. 

‘And though,’ went on Martin, 
undaunted, now it had come to close 
quarters, ‘ I have not the position to 
offer her she deserves, I trust I 
shall, in a very few years, have 
worked my way upwards, and be 
able to maintain her as a lady 
should be maintained. Eighteen 
pounds a month is my pay as se- 
cond officer, and I hope to see that 
doubled before the next three years 
are over. I am ready, sir, to wait 
and work and——’ 
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Thus Martin, in open, sanguine 
fashion, until he is pulled up by 
the Rector, who, with a magnifi- 
cent waive of the hand, interrupts 
him. 

* Mr. Sherlock, I beg you will say 
no more. I am quite at a loss to 
conceive what your notions of my 
common sense must be, if you think 
I could permit an engagement be- 
tween a young man in your position 
and Miss Hurst.’ Here the Rector 
swelled like a pigeon on a house-top 
on a sunny morning. ‘I am sure 
my granddaughter cannot have 
given you grounds for supposing 
your request would meet with any- 
thing but a denial; or—or in any 
way have encouraged your preten- 
sions. Independently of other ob- 
jections, I may tell you that Miss 
Hurst has no intention of changing 
her position, nor desire to do so. 
Her home is with me, and her hap- 
piness is in ministering to my wants, 
and—and supplying the vacancies 
that years have left at my hearth. 
I am sorry, sir, if you have been 
under any misconception; but you 
must distinctly understand that 
neither now, nor at a future time, 
could I give you any other answer 
than my present one.’ 

Whatever Martin’s opinion might 
be as to Miss Hurst’s own views, 
there was no doubt as to her grand- 
father’s. His heart sunk within him 
as he heard the old man’s haughty 
speech. He well knew the devotion 
of that sweet nature on whose un- 
selfish love the Rector so surely 
counted. He well knew that with- 
out her grandfather’s approval, Ga- 
brielle would not consent to marry 
him. As he looked at the fat compla- 
cent face before him—on which long 
years of self-indulgence had written 
their earthly mark—he felt there 
was little to expect in this quarter, 
and already foresaw the long years 
of hope deferred that wait on pro- 
tracted engagements. 

‘You're right. She will never 
leave you as long as she can serve 
you, and that will be as long as you 
live,’ reflected Martin, bitterly. He 
added aloud— 

‘You speak very decidedly, sir ; 
but I venture to hope that Miss 
Hurst is not so indifferent to my 
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suite as you say she is. You may 
think it presumption, but I shall 
live on in the hope that constancy 
on both our parts, and industry and 
hard work on my own, will cause 
you to look more favourably on me 
in time. If I were ever likely to 
change in my estimation of your 
granddaughter, or if she were not 
the truest-hearted lady that ever——’ 

But the Rector could not permit 
this. The young man spoke With 
alarming confidence of the lady’s 
feelings—indeed, as if some sort of 
pact already existed between them. 

‘Sir, I don’t know what under- 
standing there may be between you 
and Miss Hurst; but whatever may 
have been going on behind my back, 
I prohibit all further intercourse be- 
tween you from this hour, or between 
any member of my family and your 
own. I shall trust to you,as a man 
of honour, not to attempt to com- 
municate with my granddaughter 
again. I have been shamefully de- 
ceived by her——’ 

‘Mr. Hurst! You have not!’ 
cried Martin, indignantly. ‘If ever 
there was a good, dutiful girl in this 
world, it is——’ 

‘I don’t want you to stand there, 
sir, aS my granddaughter’s apolo- 
gist. You have said enough. I will 
wish you good evening.’ 

There was nothing to be done but 
to retire, which Martin did with a 
heart on fire and a crimson face. 
He hurried down the avenue with 
rapid steps, not daring to turn and 
look back at that upper window 
where a light was shining, nor trust 
himself to waive a mute farewell to 
the figure watching there. 

‘T’ll write to her from London, 
and abide by her wishes for the pre- 
sent, whatever they may be. But 
I'll never give in as long as she'll 
give me a hope to hold by—never!’ 

With which declaration of his sen- 
timents, Martin swung himself out at 
the lodge gates, and hurried down 
the lane, now black as Erebus, with 
the overhanging trees and the threat- 
ening sky. 

The clang of the gate awoke the 
little birds at roost in the plantations 
on either side the avenue, and caused 
a flutter amongst the leaves; then 
all was still again, and only the 
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occasional rumble of the distant 
thunder disturbed the dead silence 
around. But the flutter amongst 
the leaves did not subside with the 
settling down of the birds. An agi- 
tation there (as though some living 
thing were stirring amongst the 
shrubs) started up a few minutes 
after. Ere long a frightened black- 
bird rushed out noisily, then an owl 
flew hooting across the road. Surely 
some one was hiding in the planta- 
tion. Was that shadow slowly 
emerging from the copse a human 
shape, and Gabrielle’s fancy no de- 
Jusion after all? 

She had quite got over it now, and 
had other and more definite causes 
of disquiet on her mind. Gabrielle 
was sitting weeping in her own 
room. Her grandfather had sum- 
moned her to his presence as soon as 
Martin had left the house, and had 
upbraided her for encouraging Mr. 
Sherlock’s addresses unknown to 
him. He had said some very harsh 
things—had told her she had no 
proper pride, and was always com- 
promising herself in some way or 
other—had no notion of what was 
due to the family position, «&ec. 
Above all, he had hurt her feelings 
by insinuating that she was tired of 
nursing him and attending to his 
wants—expected it was the common 
lot of old age, but thought he had a 
right to look for more gratitude from 
her; then grew pathetic over him- 
self and his infirmities—knew he 
had lived too long—said he had met 
with nothing but disappointment all 
his life from his children, and ex- 
pected that Gabrielle was about to 
cause him as much sorrow as the 
rest of them. At which Gabrielle 
had left him in tears, for he refused 
to allow her to remain and look out 
a sermon for him for next Sunday, 
as her custom was on Thursday 
nights, as also often to rewrite it in 
a larger hand to aid his eyesight. 
But these offices he declined to- 
night, and Gabrielle withdrew with 
a heavy heart to her own room. 
How often in days to come did she 
recall that parting and her grand- 
father’s last words of anger ! 

Left to himself, the Rector, in a fit 
of independence, set about the pre- 
paration of his Sunday sermon. For 
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a fortnight past, heshad been unable 
to officiate in the parish church 
through illness—an unusual occur- 
rence ; for, with the exception of his 
attacks of gout, Mr. Hurst had en- 
joyed fine health all his life, and had 
gone through his one service every 
Sunday with punctilious regularity 
for the last two score years. The 
exceptional circumstance called for 
some allusion from the pulpit, 
thought Mr. Hurst. His flock would 
rejoice to see him restored to them 
(or ought to do at least), and he 
would ‘improve the occasion’ for 
their benefit. 

Stimulated by this idea, Mr. Hurst 
resolved to patch up one of his old 
sermons with a few suitable remarks, 
thereby preparing a powerful sur- 
prise for his parishioners. For Mr. 
Hurst carefully eschewed the ad- 
captundum style of preaching, and 
never startled his hearers by home- 
thrusts or allusions to the every-day 
life about them, being of that order 
of teachers who seem to think that 
the Divine element has been ex- 
cluded from human affairs since the 
time when miracles were worked in 
Judea. 

Now the first sermon Mr. Hurst 
laid his hands upon this evening, 
might, to some men, have seemed 
eminently suited for his present 
purpose. It was one he had written 
many years ago, on the text, ‘ The 
night cometh when no man can work, 
He had ‘utterly forgotten the occa- 
sion that had called forth that ser- 
mon (if ever it had been written for 
any special occasion indeed); but 
he knew that it spoke of death, and 
warned men against procrastination, 
as @ sermon on such a text was sure 
todo. Mr. Hurst instinctively put 
it from him. It was not that he 
wanted. He wished to find a ser- 
mon on thankfulness for past mer- 
cies, or some theme suitable for a 
pastor restored to his flock. But he 
couldn’t find such a sermon, and 
the one he rejected lay there ready 
to his hand. ‘Well! It was true 
enough. The night must come, for 
one and all,’ reflected the Rector, 
with a pious shake of his head. 
‘Suppose he turned the occasion to 
profit in this way—preached to them 
on Death and the Future Judgment, 
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on the danger of delaying the 
work that must be done whilst it is 
day ?” 

He took up the sermon, drew his 
reading-lamp to him, and sat down 
to look over it. 

What excellent advice it con- 
tained. What spirited language it 
was couched in. It must have been 
one of the achievements of those 
days when he was fresh from col- 
lege, and wrote sermons on the 
approved classic models. There 
were warnings addressed to all 
classes of men—wise admonitions 
to princes and senators—remon- 
strances to men of the world—re- 
bukes to money-getters and mer- 
chants (unfortunately money was 
scarce and princes unknown in 
Skegsthorpe), and censures innu- 
merable on the folly of putting off 
till the morrow the duties that 
should be done to-day. One pas- 
sage, on the fatuity of men deferring 
the making of their wills until their 
last sickness, seemed to make a 
strong impression on the reader. 
He laid down the manuscript and 
sat back thoughtfully in his chair. 
Mr. Hurst looked an old man as he 
sat there, and as though his last 
sickness might not be far off. Per- 
haps some such thought was in his 
mind. He got up and paced the 
room for a time. 

It was quite dark out of doors 
now. The rays of the lamp did 
not extend far beyond the table, 
and the bay window at the bottom 
of the chamber showed a black back- 
ground, illumined from time to time 
by a broad flash of lightning. 

The Rector went up to the win- 
dow which communicated with the 
garden and opened it, for the heat 
grew more and more oppressive 
with the approach of the storm. He 
had stood there for some moments, 
when a great flash of light, like an 
all-searching Eye suddenly opening 
in heaven, caused him to draw back 
with a start. In that momentary 
flood of light that bathed the garden, 
Mr. Hurst fancied he had seen a 
man standing in the middle of the 
lawn; but it could only have been 
fancy, he told himself. He returned 
to his table and his work. 

But the sermon had started some 
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train of thought in his mind that he 
could not shake off. 

‘ The Night cometh!’ he pondered, 
‘Yes, it behoved men to make their 
final arrangements for this world in 
a time of health, to leave nothing 
for a sick bed. He had made his 
own will years ago, but it had not 
been altered again as he intended. 
He would write at once to Mr. Bran 
and tell him to bring it over with 
the other documents he had to sign 
on Saturday. It ought to have been 
done ‘long ago—would have been, 
but for that culpable procrastina- 
tion in these matters he so censured 
in others.’ 

He took up his pen and com- 
menced a letter to his lawyer forth- 
with. He had got half way through 
it, when a rustling amongst the 
laurel leaves outside the window 
caused him to turn his head in that 
direction. The lamp-shade cast a 
deep shadow round the walls; but 
as well as Mr. Hurst could see, it 
seemed to him that the window 
which he had left ajar had been 
pushed wide open. Mr. Hurst was 
about to rise from his seat; but be- 
fore he had time to do so, he beheld 
a figure on the threshold of the 
window. 

Mr. Hurst was a brave old man. 
He instinctively rose to reach the 
bell or the poker. 

The figure advanced into the 
room, but still kept within the outer 
circle of shadows. 

‘If yare gooin’ to ring for the 
sarvants, Measter Hurst, I warn ye 
not. Coom a step further and I'll 
knock ye down!’ 

The speaker brandished something 
in his hand, and stepped between 
Mr. Hurst and the fireplace. It 
was John Broddick. 

‘What are you doing here?’ de- 
manded the Rector, as he recognized 
the man. 

‘I’ve coom to keep my promise. 
I telled ye if owt went wrong whilst 
I was 7’ jail, I’'d give you a bit o’ my 
mind when I got out agen, and I’ve 
coom to give ye it.’ 

The man spoke in a determined 
way, and pointing to Mr. Hurst’s 
chair, said— 

‘Sit ye down. I’m not gooin’ to 
hurt ye, though I could break your 
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head with this if I was minded to.’ 
He carried a hedge-stake in his 
hand. ‘ Yar’ve preached to us’n often 
enow, but its my turn to-noight, 
parson.’ ; 

‘Will you walk out this moment, 
or shall I-—— ?” 

‘No I won’t till yar’ve heerd me. 
T’ve had six months of it yonder; 
but if it’s to cost me six more, I'll 
speak my mind this noight.’ 

The man’s fierce air alarmed Mr. 
Hurst. He could see the desperate 
look in his eye, which shone with a 
dull light. Broddick stood glower- 
ing at him in the shade as he went on. 

‘ Listen, Measter Hurst. I coom 
back hoam last noight from Gare- 
ham jail after doosk—for I didn’t 
want starin’ at. I slinks round by 
the fields back wair, and finds 
thouse shut up, and neither fire, 
nor light, nor mortal thing about. 
I knocks at the nairbour’s door and 
hears as how its been like that for 
weeks. ‘ Where’s the bairns ?” ses 
I. “Gone to the workhouse,” ses 
they. And they tells me as how the 
young woman as I left behind me 
did for them awhile, till she’d selled 
everything in the house bit by bit, 
and then went off with a pedlar 
chap from Gooseham Green fair and 
ain’t been heerd on since. I cursed 
and swore till they give me a drink 
0 beer to stop my tongue, and then 
I turned into the empty house and 
slep’ on the bare floor till morning. 
I goes off to Gareham workhouse 
first thing at dairloight and asks for 
my bairns. “ Dead,” ses they, “of 
the tyfus—two on ’em at least, the 
lad ain’t had it so bad ;” and they 
shows me a poor, pinched-faced 
bairn, no more like our Johnny than 
a dead dog’s like a live un. I coom 
awair and swore to mysen that I’d 
see ye afore twelve hours was over, 
and tell ye that them bairns’ deaths 
lies at yar door. What think ye, 
parson? Hey ye poonished me 
enuff for baggin’ a few hares? Am 
I loike to be bettered by the teachin’ 
yar’ve give me ?” 

Mr. Hurst was too stupified, too 
indignant, to reply for a moment. 
But controlling his anger as well as 
he could, he stammered out— 

‘Your punishment has only been 
what you deserved and what the law 
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awarded you. If it has fallen on 
your children also, remember I fore- 
told long ago what would be the 
end of your conduct. The sins 
of fathers are visited on their chil- 
dren by God’s permission. You 
have been a bad, idle man for years, 
and——~’ 

‘Stop, Measter Hurst!’ 

The man advanced a step nearer, 
and wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hand. 

‘T’ve been a bad un, as ye say, and 
so ye took care to tell ’em that day 
at Sessions; I doant gainsay that ; 
but what have yar done to make 
better on me? Did ye ever teach 
me owt when I was a little lad and 
used to work i’ your garden? Did 
ye in all yer life ever do owt to 
better me ’cept preach sarmons that 
I couldn’t riddle? Did ye ever 
show me that what ye preached, ye 
practised and believed yersen? No, 
and yar don’t believe it no more 
than me. If souls is worthso much, 
bodies is worth summut, and my 
bairns oughtn’t to ha’ been let starve 
whilst this house was full o’ vittles.’ 

He stopped a moment, for he had 
worked himself hoarse in his anger. 

‘Yar may think me a fool,’ he 
went on, ‘ but I aint such a big un 
as I looks. If I’d ha’ wanted to 
harm you, I could ha’ done it long 
ago. Ay, that I could.“ My wife 
had a secret all the years we lived 
together that nothin’ could make 
her tell me. But I guessed pretty 
near right, I knows that. She allus 
said “don’t question of me, John; 
and whatever you may think, say 
nothin’,” and she bein’ a good lass, 
I didn’t. But for all that I had my 
wits about me, and knew what ye 
thought I little knew.’ 

* Knew what? cried the old man, 
in a sudden panic, his face changing 
colour rapidly. 

‘Why, knew that your grandson, 
as holds his ’ead so high, is nowt but 
a common sojer’s bairn. Ay, yar’ve 
hooshed it up pretty well all these 
years, but I’ve knowed it, though 
I’ve kep’ my tongue still for her 
sake as was so fond o’ the lad and 
nursed him as a babby. Yar may 
stare, but its true enuff, and yar 
knows it.’ 

The Rector did stare in a wild 
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disordered fashion, as though the 
speech he had just heard had almost 
affected his reason. 

‘ You—you dare to threaten me!’ 
he gasped. ‘ You’ve come here then 
to extort money from me.’ 

‘IT want noa hush-money,’ inter- 
rupted Broddick. ‘If I loike to let 
my tongue wag, I will. What’s to 
hinder me? If poor folks’s mis- 
doin’s is visited on their children, 
why shouldn’t rich folks’s be? 
That’s God’s law ain’t it? Yar 
didn’t care for my bairns, what call 
hev I to care for your grandson? 
A poor chap’s feelin’s aint worth 
much considerin’ p’r’aps, but any- 
how they’re worth as much as a 
rich man’s pride. I tell ye again, 
Parson Hurst, that y’are a false, lyin’ 
old man,—’ 

But what more he would have 
added, the ear he addressed heard 
not. Mr. Hurst’s face changed from 
red to purple, then it grew of adark 
violet hue, and a sudden spasm dis- 
torted it. He rose, staggered for- 
wards, gave a moan, and fell to the 
floor in a fit. 

John Broddick stared at the pros- 
trate figure with a look of stupid 
horror. He thought Mr. Hurst was 
dead and that he had killed him. 
He stood stock still for a moment, 
and then, with a glance of terror 
round the room, turned and fled 
through the open window. 

There was no aid at hand. The 
fallen figure lay there on the floor 
motionless and insensible. They 
were precious moments; but none 
knew of his need, none came to him, 
and he lay there dying on the floor. 

The storm had drawn nearer 
within the last few minutes. The 
lightning now streamed in broad 
flashes through the windows, and the 
thunder grew louder. A wind sprang 
up, and the open window closed with 
a bang. Then came the rain in 
floods. The household was all astir 
with the storm. Butin that chamber, 
the grey-headed figure lay there on 
the floor, unheeded as before. 

Ere long a light footstep fell on 
the hall pavement, and a light touch 
was laid upon the handle of the 
door. 

‘Grandpapa, may I come in? 
asked Gabrielle as she knocked. She 
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could not remain any longer in her 
own room—she could not go to 
sleep in this unhappy mood. She 
would steal down and make the 
storm her excuse, and again ask her 
grandfather’s forgiveness. ‘ Grand- 
papa, do let me come to you,’ she 
pleaded. And then growing fright- 
ened at the silence, she timidly 
opened the door, and beheld—the 
vacant seat antl the figure stretched 
on the floor. She gave a great cry 
and ran forwards, and knelt down 
beside her grandfather, and raised 
his head. With a terror-stricken 
heart she beheld his face. 

‘Grandpapa! Speak to me, speak 
to me !’ 

But he did not see her, did not 
hear her. The lustreless eyes gave 
back no look in answer to the one 
of agony bent on them. A lowster- 
terous breathing was the only sign 
of life. 

Alas! The Night iad come. But 
the Work that should have been done 
in the Day ? 


— 


CHAPTER XL. 
PUT TO THE TEST. 


Throughout the day that followed 
the miserable night when Gilbert 
heard from his father’s lips the his- 
tory of his marriage, he remained 
within doors. He was so stunned 
by what had come to pass—so be- 
wildered by the discovery of the de- 
lusions he had been living under, 
that he was incapable of doing any- 
thing for some hours. He sat there 
in his room thinking over what he 
had heard, in bitterness of spirit. 
His sense of the wrong his grand- 
father had done was very keen; 
none the less so that it had been 
done for his sake. He had. heard 
with shame of the conditions that had 
been imposed upon his father, ere 
Mr. Hurst would consent to receive 
his grandson under his roof. To 
renounce his child, change his name, 
and quit the country for the Indian 
service, were the terms Mr. Hurst 
had exacted from his daughter’s 
husband—terms the man had con- 
sented to for his son’s sake. Even 
his mother’s worst fears had never 
pointed to such extremities as these. 
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She had never dreamed that her 
father would attempt a complete 
and utter severance between her 
husband and her child. These were 
bitter things to think of, and Gil- 
bert ground them over and over 
again in his weary brain all the day 
through. 

The interview between himself 
and the man whom he must hence- 
forth term ‘father,- had not ended 
till long after midnight. As Gilbert 
descended the stairs to let the Ser- 
geant out at the hall door, the dawn 
was just breaking over the houses 
opposite. It was hard to say which 
of the two faces looked most hag- 
gard in the grey early light, or the 
most sorrowful. Gilbert walked 
slowly upstairs again, and sat there 
until the morning sunshine stealing 
through the curtains put the lamps 
on the mantelpiece to shame. 

He kept his door closed against 
all comers that day. He sat there 
by himself, waiting in restless 
anxiety for the coming of the even- 
ing; for the first thing he had done 
that morning was to write and re- 
quest an interview with Miss Har- 
lixstowe. She had replied (on a sli 
of paper that her maid had delive 
from her mistress’s room into the 
hands of Bateson) as follows :— 


‘I will see you this evening at a 
quarter past nine. Remember, we 
are due in Grosvenor-place at ten. 

* Yours, 
‘ Epiru.’ 


Nothing more. Then she had not 
heard what had happened yet. He 
was glad of it. He would rather 
communicate it himself. It would 
be a great shock to her, he knew 
that—a great and bitter trial. Her 
pride—her strong inborn prejudices 
—would rise up in revolt. It would 
be a subversion of her whole sys- 
tem of thought—of all the laws of a 
life-long education. But still she 
would behave nobly, he told him- 
self. She would bear it and endure 
it for his sake. It would even per- 
haps bind them closer together, as 
misfortunes should bind closer those 
wholove. Others might look shyly on 
him henceforth ; his butterfly friends 
might desert him; Scandal might 
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find a fine theme for her malicious 
tongue in the news with which in 
a few hours the Town (that frac- 
tional part of it at least which 
usurps the title) would be ringing; 
even her own family might, and 
probably would, endeavour to break 
off the marriage; but Edith would 
not change—she would remain still 
the same. Her love would stand 
this test, great as it was, and doubly 
great as the peculiarities of her cha- 
racter would make it. So he told 
himself a hundred times that day, 
and hugged this comfort to his soul 
in his present dearth of comfort. 
But the very persistency with which 
he repeated this assurance to him- 
self, looked as if some faint misgiv- 
ings lay at the bottom of his heart 
—misgivings that he dare not face 
nor bring boldly to the surface. And 
so the day wore wearily on, and he 
sent his meals away from him al- 
most untasted, and sat there as one 
who, in the lull that follows a great 
storm, sits dazed and inert, dimly 
fearing what may next come. 

At length the tardy sunshine wore 
itself off the houses opposite, and 
Green-street was left in cool even- 
ing shade. It was growing near the 
time appointed for the interview, 
when Gilbert beheld a figure he re- 
cognised coming slowly up the 
street, on the opposite side of the 
way. He had been looking out for 
that figure for the last half hour; 
but now it had come in sight he ex- 
perienced the old shock—the old 
repulsion. 

‘The voice of nature, ‘ filial in- 
stinct? &c., are plausible, well- 
sounding phrases, and flattering to 
human nature ; but a son does not 
instinctively find his heart yearn 
towards an unknown father. Hu- 
man affections are matters of growth, 
habit, intercourse, and congeniality. 
Gilbert could feel no spontaneous 
attraction towards the man he be- 
held yonder carrying a bundle under 
his arm—rather only aversion as 
yet. ‘ What! can that person have 
a right to my affection—my respect 
and duty ? he asked himself bitterly. 
But he checked the thought, and 
turned from the window. He rang 
the bell. 

It was a hard thing he had now 
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to do; but he resolved to do it. 
Nay, it was mere policy. Conceal- 
ment was from this point impos- 
sible. 

* Bateson,’ said he, as his servant 
appeared, ‘show the person who was 
here last night into this room as 
soon as he comes, and have the 
goodness to order the room above 
mine to be got ready for him. He 
will remain here. You will please 
to show him every attention. He— 
he is a near relation of mine.’ 

He could not get nearer the truth 
than this at present. Bateson’s face 
had too well expressed his astonish- 
ment. Had his master ordered him 
to admit an ourang-outang and show 
attention to him on the same grounds, 
he could not have been more shocked. 
But he was too well-behaved a do- 
mestic to make any remark, and so 
bowed and withdrew. 

‘You will stay here until I re- 
turn, said Gilbert, as the Sergeant 
entered. ‘I shall be home shortly. 
If there is anything you require, my 
servant will attend to you.’ 

‘ Very well, sir,’ answered the man, 
quietly. 

It was astonishing how a few 
hours had altered the Sergeant’s 
whole bearing. He had a subdued, 
almost a cowed, manner, and seemed 
to shrink away from all observation. 
He had brought with him a part of 
his kit, as his son had ordered him 
to do; the rest of his things were to 
follow from Mrs. Flue’s. He depo- 
sited the bundle awkwardly on the 
floor, and stood till his son told 
him to sit down. Gilbert left him 
looking ill enough at ease, seated in 
one of his handsome lounging chairs. 

It was dusk when Gilbert reached 
Lady Grampian’s house. Miss Har- 
lixstowe was staying in Park-lane. 
He was shown up into the room 
where they had last parted. As he 
stood waiting her approach, Gilbert 
recalled all the circumstances of 
their last meeting — her words and 
looks the night before the Drawing- 
room. It was some minutes 
ere she came, and he had time to 
think over these things, and de- 
rive from them what comfort he 
might. The clock on the mantel- 
piece struck the half hour: he was 
still alone <A servant entered to 
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light the lamps. Still Edith did not 
come. In spite of all his efforts, he 
felt a sense of disquiet creeping over 
him. But he shook it off, mutter- 
ing to himself that such thoughts 
were treason, and stood proudly 
awaiting her. 

The door opened at last, and she 
entered—radiant as of old. She was 
dressed for the ball in Grosvenor- 
place—clad in some ethereal, cloud- 
like substance that floated about 
her in a hazy vapour. At the first 
sight of her, Gilbert was dazzled and 
enthralled by the old spell. Beauty 
breathed from her like a fine essence. 

‘My Edith! How beautiful you 
look !’ 

So he spoke—almost unconsci- 
ously. 

‘I am late,’ she said. ‘These 
tire-women are so absolute. Once 
under their fingers, and you are their 
slaves, unless you break your chains 
suddenly, as I have done, and come 
away with your glove unbuttoned. 
Will you fasten it, Gilbert ?’ 

She held out her white arm, on 
which a jewelled serpent glistened, 
with a most gracious smile, and 
turned her head towards a mirror 
near. Not with the air of a co- 
quette anxious to see the effect of 
her maid’s handiwork, but to secure 
the golden pin in her hair. The 
serpent that glistened on her arm 
might have been a deadly cobra, 
from the pallor on Gilbert’s face. He 
tried to fasten the glove, but his 
fingers trembled. He felt the tears 
start into his eyes. It was hard to 
dash her bright mood—to bring her 
down from the elevation she trod. 
Never had she looked fairer—never 
brighter nor more animated. 

‘Why, Gilbert, not dressed yet! 
What have you been about?’ She 
had just discovered the omission. 

He did not answer, but still fum- 
bled over the glove. 

‘What presumption, sir, to forget 
your appointments! And after my 
note! We are to meet Lord M—— 
to-night, remember, and are bound 
to make good impressions. You 
must go home this moment, and—— 
You are going with us, Gilbert, of 
course ?” 

The latter part of the speech was 
uttered in a different tone of voice. 
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Gilbert had raised his head, and she 
saw something was amiss. 

‘ Not to-night, Edith.’ 

He was looking at her very gravely. 
Still holding her hand in his, he 
said— 

‘ Will you sit down a little while, 
and hear what I have to tell you?’ 

She looked surprised, but com- 
plied. She withdrew her hand, and 
sat down on a couch at hand. He 
took a seat near. 

‘What is the matter ?’ she asked. 
«You are not well ?’ 

‘IT am not well, Edith. I am very 
sick at heart. I have been wanting 
to see you for hours. I have been 
very miserable since we last met.’ 

No need to tell her that. His face, 
now she beheld it nearer, showed it 
plainly enough. With surprise she 
saw the change that had come there, 
and wondered she had not remarked 
it instantly. 

‘Perhaps my greatest suffering 
has been caused by the knowledge 
that I should have to give you pain, 
Edith—great pain—when next we 
met, he continued, sadly. ‘ Will 
you hear me for some moments with 
patience and forbearance, my love ?’ 


Her lips scarcely parted in acqui- 


escence. She was greatly surprised 
at this strange request; but she tried 
to assume her old tone. 

‘You are really quite tragic, Gil- 
bert. Don’t try my nerves too far. 
I am not in the mood for melo- 
drama.’ 

She attempted to smile, but got 
back no smile in return. He sat 
looking at the floor. 

‘Edith, now it has come to the 
point, I don’t know how to tell you 
what I have to tell. It has an air of 
utter unreality even yet tome. Me- 
lodrama! Ay, indeed. It seems 
more like some stage surprise than 
an event in actual life. And yet it 
is all true—all true!’ 

His head sank a little lower as he 
uttered the words. 

‘ What is true?’ she asked, taking 
up her bouquet, but letting it fall 
idly from her fingers as she watched 
his face. ‘ What is true?’ 

He raised his eyes to hers, and 
said, with a scornful smile suddenly 
quivering on his lips— 

‘Why, Edith, that I am not a 
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gentleman. So the world will. tell 
you, I suppose. So—— 

He stopped, for there was some- 
thing in the quick alteration of her 
eyes from attention to alarm that 
checked him. 

‘ Edith, I have a long, sad story 
to tell you,’ he resumed. ‘ When 
you have heard it you will better 
understand what I feel at this mo- 
ment. Do not judge me hastily or 
harshly? Do not let your first feel- 
ings influence you too strongly.’ 

‘Am I likely ? she asked, proudly, 
almost offendedly, still in no way 
discerning what was coming. 

‘No! he answered, looking at her 
once again with his old loving con- 
fidence. ‘No. Whatever else I have 
to fear—not that. Within the 
last twenty hours, I have lost 
much that I held dear—lost belief 
in others and myself, and all the 
world seems changed to me: within 
the next twenty, I may lose many 
other things I value—friends, posi- 
tion, and the world’s consideration ; 
but if I do not lose your love, I care 
not. Iam still rich—still happy.’ 

His face glowed again once more, 
but hers was beginning to grow 
paler. 

‘Will you speak plainly?’ she 
said, 

‘T will” he replied. ‘I will tell 
you what a few minutes since it 
seemed to me almost impossible 
to tell; but your presence checks 
my fears—turns them to wrongs and 
slanders. Oh, my love, how could I 
doubt you!’ 

He looked at her with a proud 
confidence. 

‘Your word is given tome. You 
are pledged to be my wife, Edith. 
Why should I fear? And yet there 
has happened since last we met 
what would compel me instantly to 
free you from your engagement, if I 
doubted your love. The world would 
hold you justified in renouncing me 
—would absolve you, no doubt; and 
I, Edith——’ 

He stopped, expecting some word 
of encouragement, but none came. 
She had turned even paler than 
before, but no word escaped her. 
She looked at him, as she had done 
for the last few minutes, with as- 
tonishment ever increasing. He 
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went on now more rapidly and 
firmly. 

‘I have come to tell you of new 
and altered circumstances that have 
sprung up about my life. <A great 
shock befel me last night. I then 
learned, for the first time, a secret 
that most unwisely, ay, wickedly, 
has been hitherto kept from my 
knowledge. Many years ago my 
mother, when a girl, formed an at- 
tachment to a person in a station 
much beneath her own. She was 
scarcely eighteen at the time—of a 
warm, impulsive nature—heedless 
and passionate. She had no mother 
to guide her. An indulgent father 
and a harsh elder sister were the 
only ones who stood around her. 
She forgot what she owed to herself 
and her family. She eloped from 
school, and was secretly married to 
this person, who was a private sol- 
dier. She died before three years 
were over, and I was taken, when 
eighteen months old, to my grand- 
father’s house, and brought up in 
utter ignorance of my birth and 
position.’ 

His eyes had fallen from her face 
as he spoke, and were now fixed 
again on the floor. She looked down 
likewise. 

‘You are speaking of your mother,’ 
she said, in a slow but fluttered 
voice. 

* Of my mother. What I tell you, 
I heard for the first*time last night, 
at the dinner with my friends at 
Richmond. I am grateful to your 
brother for having left me to break 
this to you, and I think, Edith, you, 
too, would rather——’ 

‘Was the matter then discussed 
and canvassed at the table?’ inter- 
rupted Miss Harlixstowe, looking up 
with a sudden flash in her fine eyes. 

‘It was disclosed there.’ 

‘ By whom ?’ 

‘By myself” He lifted his head 
as he spoke. ‘My pride, my self- 
respect compelled me to make it 
known, for behind a guest’s chair 
stood my father.’ 

‘Your father ?’ 

‘Yes, Edith. It is very strange 
and wild-sounding; but in your 
cousin Hunswood’s servant—that 
one-armed Indian sergeant you once 
noticed for his honest face--once 
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spoke kindly to inmy presence—J— 
I have found my father!’ 

‘Gilbert, this is trifling. I do not 
believe it. This is some test you 
would put me to. Your father! 
My cousin’s servant.’ 

She looked at him with a spot of 
crimson on each cheek. 

‘Ay, Edith! A fine antithesis! 
Rings pleasantly on the ear! A 
servant; but, thank God, an honest 
man. It is all out now! Youknow 
the worst—there is no other shame 
behind. I am humbly born, de- 
scended from no ancient house like 
yours, but spring from common 
villagers, who handled spades and 
ploughshares whilst yours wielded 
sword and spear. But what matters? 
You can look me in the face and tell 
me you loveme? J am still /—to 
you at least. Were it otherwise——’ 

But as he spoke, she withdrew the 
hand that lay near his upon the 
couch by a mere inchor so. It was 
a trifling gesture, but it told. He 
ceased, and looked at her earnestly. 
She turned a white altered face upon 
him. 

‘I—I cannot hear more at pre- 
sent—I am too——’ For a moment 
she looked as though she were about 
to faint, but quickly rallied—‘ too 
much surprised. You mean all 
this ?” 

He moved his head in acqui- 
escence. 

‘Then I—1 have been deceived, 
she said, in a low tone—‘ cruelly de- 
ceived” And she rose up as though 
about to leave the room. 

‘Deceived,’ said Gilbert, as he 
looked at her; ‘ay—I too! All 
my life long I have lived under a 
deception. Edith! You do not think 
I knew of this—that I could be guilty 
of a lie, even to win your love ?’ 

He rose to his feet as he spoke. 

‘No,’ she replied. She did him 
that poor justice. 

‘Then bid me take heart. Say 
some word of comfort to me.’ He 
advanced and took her hand. ‘ You 
know not how I need it.’ 

But her hand rested coldly in 
his. For a moment he thought it 
trembled—that a tear was gather- 
ing in her eye. But it passed, and 
she gently withdrew her hand. 

‘What comfort can I give you?’ 
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she asked. ‘You tell me that your 
mother made asecret and dishonour- 
able marriage—that your father is 
my cousin’s groom, footman, servi- 
tor—I don’t know what—he has 
held horses at this door—and you 
ask me to smile and look unmoved. 
It does not argue any overstrained 
pride or far-fetched notions of ho- 
nour, I should say, to look upon 
such a discovery as this as a dis- 
grace ? 

She spoke with a bitterness she 
could not hide, though the tears 
were in her eyes. 

‘God knows I feel it so enough, 
he cried. ‘Ido not underrate the 
shame! What think youI have en- 
dured since last night? Tofind my 
old delusions on this score suddenly 
destroyed—myself made a fool and 
a laughing-stock; to find that I 
have been palmed off before the 
world as of gentle birth, when I was 
descended from 4 blacksmith’s ap- 
prentice ; to find that I have been 
all my life party to a fraud—as- 
suming to be what I was not; is 
not this enough to fill my heart with 
grief and shame? Ay, though no 
Norman blood beat in my veins!’ 

For a moment there was a respon- 
sive echo in her’own heart. She 
could not help but look on him with 
pride. But the words he had spoken 
—the humiliating facts—the thought 
of the world’s verdict on those facts 
—the scandal, the ridicule, the sneer- 
ing comments that would be evoked 
—that would bear down upon her 
in a torrent if she put herself in 
opposition to that verdict—all these 
things rose before her and kept her 
silent.. She made no reply. At 
length she slowly said— 

‘If you expect me to look up and 
say that this makes no difference in 
my feelings towards you—that I 
hear it with unconcern, or that I am 
prepared to accept without reflec- 
tion the consequences that I foresee 
from this disclosure—you expect too 
much of me. I must have time to 
think, time to know how my family 
view the matter, time to know my 
own feelings. Have you yet told 
my father?’ 

‘No’ 

‘How will he receive it, think 
you?’ 
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She looked wondrously like her 
father at that moment—every inch 
a Harlixstowe. 

‘For three centuries no woman of 
our house has made a més——’ 

She checked herself, but it was 
too late. 

‘Finish, Miss Harlixstowe—has 
made a meésalliance, and you will 
not be the first to bring a base name 
into the pedigree.’ 

‘Your own words, not mine,’ she 
replied, coldly. ‘My father’s views 
on these things—those of my whole 
family—are, or should be well known 
to you. I had opposition to en- 
counter (ay, more than you know 
of) in the first stage of our engage- 
ment. What may I expect now? 
Is it not best to speak frankly, and 
not shut one’s eyes to facts?” 

‘ Undoubtedly.’ 

‘What you have told me seems 
as yet simply incredible. I have 
heard it’ (she could not represss a 
slight shudder) ‘as something that 
as yet I have not grasped. Butit is 
of no use saying more now, and— 
and I am keeping my aunt waiting, 
I believe.’ 

Gilbert heard the rumble of the 
carriage in the street as she spoke. 

*‘Then—then you have nothing 
more to say to me, Edith?’ 

‘What more can I say?’ 

He was silent. Then, looking at 
her as he had never looked before in 
his life, he said— 

‘Why xothing—nothing, if your 
own heart prompts nothing.’ 

‘Would you have me deceive 
you?’ she asked. 

‘No! Undeceive me!’ he thundered 
out. ‘Tear off the mask! Tell me 
you no longer love me—that you 
never loved me—that you spurn me, 
despise me!’ 

* That would not be true,’ she said 
proudly, but coldly. 

‘Not worse though than to see 
you look at me as you are now look- 
ing—not worse than it has been to 
watch your face the last few minutes, 
and read what is passing in your 
mind!’ 

* You are violent. You forget that 
your voice may be heard beyond this 
room.’ 

‘I do. Forgive me. I am not 
myself. But think of what I have 
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suffered!’ He advanced and would 
have taken her hand, but it was 


busied with her lace mantle. ‘ Edith! © 


You are not going yonder to-night ? 
You will stay and comfort me—help 
me to bear this sorrow and——’ 

He beheld her with dismay draw- 
ing the cloak about her shoul- 
ders. She took up her bouquet, 
then -her handkerchief, which she 
had let fall, with a calm, self-re- 
pressed air. But the waxen petals 
of the camellia she carried were not 
whiter than her cheek at that mo- 
ment. The door opened, and a ser- 
vant entered. 

‘The carriage is at the door, said 
the man; ‘ her ladyship is waiting.’ 

‘Tell Lady Grampian I am 
coming,’ said Miss Harlixstowe, and 
the man withdrew. 

‘What! You—are—going?’ said 
Filbert, with a sinking heart. 

She was slowly moving towards 
the door. 

‘Without a word—a look?’ He 
could scarcely articulate. 

‘Then God forgive you!’ 

He stood rooted to the spot, with 
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his eyes fixed on her, as she passed 
from the room. 

She had gone, without one back- 
ward glance—one word or sign of 
softening. 

Miss Harlixstowe stood for a mo- 
ment outside the door, wavered as 
to whether she should go up or 
down, then walked slowly—very 
slowly—up-stairs to her own room. 
She reached it, got inside the door, 
beheld the lights on the dressing- 
table, her own figure reflected in the 
glass, and tottering forwards, fell to 
the floor in a dead swoon. 

Gilbert stood just as she had left 
him, listening for the sound of the 
carriage driving off. Not hearing 
it, he took up his hat, opened the 
door, and walked down into the 
hall. He saw the two footmen hold- 
ing open the door, the carriage in 
the street, was conscious of a flood 
of light from the dining-room, and a 
voice like Lady Grampian’s falling 
unheeded on his ear. He brushed 
hastily past the servants, and the 
next moment was out in the street, 
speeding he knew not whither. 


LETTERS OF MARIA THERESA AND MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


COLLECTION of familiar let- 

ters, written in perfect frank- 
ness, with no conception of artistic 
skill, merely for the sake of con- 
stant communication with an absent 
friend, may be accepted as an un- 
conscious autobiography ; and what 
other form of biography can be so 
valuable? The volumes of royal 
correspondence lately opened to us 
by the labours of M. Feuillet de 
Conches and the Chevalier d’Arneth 
are of this description, and throw 
new light upon events and charac- 
ters of the deepest interest. For 
those who feel a pleasure which they 
esteem to be virtuous in contem- 
plating the eclipse of a star on 
which Fortune shone, who delight 
in seeing a crowned brow stripped 
of its honours, or who experience a 
moral gratification when extraor- 
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dinary gifts are compensated by 
signal sorrows, there can be no his- 
tory more edifying and more com- 
pletely satisfactory than that of 
Marie Antoinette; while for such 
as seek inspiration from great ex- 
amples of excellence, of strong 
endurance under undeserved cala- 
mnity, or of the innocence of a slan- 
dered woman asserting itself from 
out the darkness and silence of the 
grave, her conduct and her fate offer 
a subject for untiring meditation. 
Very few can regard with indiffer- 
ence the works at present under our 
consideration. M. d’Arneth’s vo- 
lume contains the confidential cor- 
respondence of the Empress Maria 
Theresa of Austria with her daugh- 
ter, Marie Antoinette of France, 
from the year 1770 to1780. The 
letters were found in the private 
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cabinet of the Empress, and were 
presented by the present Emperor 
of Austria to the Ritter Von Arneth 
for publication. They were cer- 
tainly never meant for publication. 
The maternal counsels contained in 
them are given with the utmost 
freedom, and with a bluntness of 
expression which makes the Empress 
Maria Theresa, exhorting the Queen 
of France, look like a shrewd old 
nurse scolding the pet of her nursery; 
and the personal characters of the 
French court and of the Royal family 
are discussed with a frankness which 
proves these communications to have 
been intended for the exclusive 
perusal of Marie Antoinette. They 
are full of love and trust; but the 
love is not of that kind which evapo- 
rates in tender expression; through- 
out the whole correspondence there is 
not one word of sentimentality; the 
affection is sound and faithful; the 
mother watches over her child with 
a brooding care; the daughter ac- 
cepts her rebukes with docility ; and 
a desire to be worthy of her mother’s 
affection is recognized in every line 
she writes—in all her little childish 
confessions at the beginning of the 
correspondence, and in the continua- 
tion of an unaltered contidence when 
she passes into womanhood. The 
volume closes with the birth of 
Marie Antoinette’s first child, for 
which the Empress had longed 
with a desire which, for eight years 
denied, was never at rest, and the 
fulfilment of which seemed to her 
the assurance of a happy future for 
the Queen of France. The complete 
unreserve of these letters might sug- 
gest to an honourable mind a scruple 
in breaking their seal: we might feel 
that it was too much like listening 
at the door of the dead, and that what 
they never intended for the public 
should not have been published; 
but the scruple is removed by the 
reflection that the intimate know- 
ledge acquired in this way of the 
Writers, proves more effectually 
than any intentional defence, the 
injustice of the libels_ circu- 
lated against the character of the 
Queen. 

Dismissed at fifteen from the 
safety of her mother’s home to be 
the central point of the French 
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court, which was distinguished by 
vice and intrigue, she remained 
pure; and her very indiscretions 
were the results of her innocence. 
But her mother knew the danger to 
which that tender vessel was ex- 
posed, and stood at the helm, strain- 
ing her eyes to catch sight of any 
coming danger, foretelling the 
storm gathered up in the small 
black cloud overhead, or the roar 
of waters that was to swell out 
of the crisp curl of the scarcely 
sounding wave. 

At her first arrival the Dauphiness 
engaged the affections of the old 
King Louis XV. Her beauty was 
not then developed, nor had she 
yet acquired the dignity of bearing 
which afterwards distinguished her ; 
but she had a fascination which her 
mother describes well, when she 
writes to her, ‘ Vous avez quelque 
chose de si touchant dans toute 
votre personne qu’on a peine & vous 
refuser; ¢c’est un don de Dieu, dont 
il faut le remercier et sen servir 
pour sa gldire ou pour le bien 
d’autrui. The King’s daughters, 
unpopular as they were, and diffi- 
cult of access, were not insensible 
to her winning ways; and Madame 
Victoire, whose flowers she watered 
daily, and Sophie, whom she nursed 
in illness, were really fond of her, 
until their eldest sister, Adelaide, 
selfish, envious, and evil-tongued, 
took umbrage at her distinction, 
and began to scrutinize her every 
movement with sharp malignant 
eyes. Maria Theresa never desired 
any close friendship between mes- 
dames the King’s daughters and 
Marie Antoinette. She saw with her 
experienced eyes the elements of 
cabal and. intrigue in that house- 
hold. She thought she perceived in 
her daughter’s aversion to Madame 
Du Barry, when she described her 
as ‘la plus sotte et impertinente 
créature du monde, a shade of 
the aunt’s influence in addition to 
her own natural shrinking from a 
woman of light character; and on 
this subject she admonished her 
frequently; for she was not less 
anxious that her daughter should 
retain the favour of the present 
occupant of the throne than that 
she should acquire the affection of 
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his successor. There were enough 
of small animosities, of prying 
eyes, and wagging tongues in the 
court, make such a course 
difficult. Du Barry and her cour- 
tiers saw with disgust the attrac- 
tions of the Austrian princess, natu- 
rally enough dreading a new inter- 
ference ; the three princesses hoped 
to have her entirely under their 
own dominion ; the Dauphin was in- 
stigated by his tutor to hold aloof 
from a new influence which might 
become a domination, and was 
warned against the wiles of femi- 
nine ‘ambition; the Dauphin’s 
brothers were sufficiently pleased 
with the beauty and gaiety of their 
young sister-in-law to like to laugh 
with her, and sufficiently averse to 
the idea of her reigning paramount 
to be very ready to listen to a laugh 
at her expense. 

We must also take into account 
the wives of the Duc de Provence 
and the Comte d’Artois, who were 
mothers when there was no pros- 
pect of maternity for Marie An- 
toinette, and who perhaps would 
not have been sorry to see her hus- 
band alienated from her. To avert 
by useful counsel the growth of 
evil likely to spring from these 
seeds was the care of the Empress. 
Her ambassador, M. Mercy d’Ar- 
genteau, and her friend the Count 
de la Marck, who came over from 
Vienna to Paris with the retinue of 
the Princess, were strictly charged 
to make exact reports of Marie 
Antoinette’s behaviour upon every 
possible occasion; and they fully 
performed that duty. At one time 
a visit too much to the formid- 
able aunts was the subject of 
comment; at another, a visit too 
little to the old King. An inatten- 
tion to a newly-arrived German, an 
ill-timed jest with the Compte 
d’ Artois, a smile too ill concealed be- 
hind a fan, a negligence of the toilet, 
a negligence of etiquette, a ride too 
far or too fast, all these trifles 
were reported to the Empress and 
sharply reprimanded. Her daugh- 
ter now and then replied in as- 
tonishment at the exaggeration of 
facts which reached the Austrian 
court, or at the minuteness of in- 
vestigation carried on there; but 
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more often answered submissively 
with a promise to mend. 

Marie Antoinette’s sympathy and 
reverence for her mother naturally 
made the King of Prussia appear to 
her as a very odious personage. 
She thought of him as a kind of 
ogre stalking forth on expeditions 
of destruction, and with unlimited 
appetite prepared to swallow his 
neighbours wholesale. It was not 
in her nature to hate; but as far as 
her heart could go in that direction 
it was stirred against him. She 
describes Frederick the Great as‘ le 
mauvais voisin,” and with enter- 
taining simplicity considers how 
far she may be justified in wishing 
him harm. ‘Ii ne m’est pas permis,’ 
she says, piously, ‘de souhaiter la 
mort du Roi de Prusse, mais il faut 
se méfier de sa téte, et ce serait un 
grand bien si par sa mauvaise santé 
il était hors d’état de remuer et de 
mettre le feu partout comme il a 
fait jusqu’ici.’ 

The Empress fretted because her 
daughter was not a mother, and 
filled her letters with her discon- 
tent on this subject. A surprising 
want of wisdom in a woman wise 
upon every other point, and whose 
counsels are instinct with the best 
practical philosophy; but a little 
less sweetness, a little less patience, 
a little less strength and goodness 
in Marie Antoinette might have 
made these lamentations fatal to her 
aes and her peace; for if she 

pondered over them and repined 
and envied her sisters-in-law, and 
given way to ill-humour, she 
would not have won the affections 
of her husband. But her finer 
nature prevailed, and she accepted 
her lot cheerfully. The fault that 
seemed most likely to arise from 
her position as the most captivating 
princess in Europe, without cares, 
either public or domestic to engage 
her, was that of a too eager pursuit 
of amusement— amusement inno- 
cent in itself, but dangerous as it 
threatened to be carried to excess ; 
thereby, as her mother pointed out 
to her, not merely likely to excite 
comment unfavourable to her cha- 
racter for discretion, but to dissi- 
pate her powers of reflection, and 
to render her incapable of serious 
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thought. It was at twenty, in the 
first bloom of beauty and woman- 
hood, and in the first year of her 
husband’s reign, that Marie Antoi- 
nette acquired a taste for dress, 
diversion, and continual movement, 
which excited the apprehension of 
Maria Theresa, and drew from her 
sagacious admonitions, expressed 
with that homeliness of style which 
was characteristic of her. ‘Une 
princesse doit se faire estimer dans 
ses moindres actions et ne point 
faire la petite maitresse ni en 
parure ni dans ses amusements. 
On nous épluche trop pour ne pas 
étre toujours sur ses gardes,’ 

These observations touched Marie 
Antoinette, and she replied with 
contrition, ‘ Je dois avouer ma dissi- 
pation et paresse pour les choses 
sérieuses. Je désire et espére me 
corriger peu & peu—et sans jamais 
me méler d’intrigues me mettre en 
état de répondre & la confiance du 
roi, qui vit toujours de bien bonne 
amitié avec moi.’ 

Soon after this the Empress had 
occasion to censure her daughter 
for an imprudence, which we re- 
cord here with the suggestion that 
it may have assisted some undis- 
criminating minds at a later period 
to accept that gross calumny con- 
cerning the diamond necklace, which 
was made use of to degrade the Queen 
in the eyes of the French people. 


Toutes les nouvelles de Paris [writes 
Maria Theresa] annoncent que vous avez fait 
un achat de bracelets de 250 mille livres ; 
que pour cet effet vous avez dérangé vos 
finances et chargé de dettes et que vous 
avez pour y remedier donne de vos diamans 
& trés bas prix. . . . Ces sortes d’anec- 
dotes percent mon ceur surtout pour 
Tawnit'..s.0< 


Marie Antoinette replies— 

Je n’ai rien & dire sur les bracelets; je 
n’ai pas cru qu’on pat chercher 4 occuper 
le cenr de ma chére maman de pareilles 
bagatelles. 


And then her mother rejoins :— 


Vous passez fort légerement sur les 
bracelets, mais cela n’est pas tel que vous 
voulez l’envisager, Une souveraine s’avilit 
en se parant, et encore plus si elle pousse 
cela & des sommes si considérables, et en 
quel tems? . . . . Ne perdez pas par des 
frivolites le crédit que vous vous étes 
acquis au commencement; on sait le roi 
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trés modeéré, ainsi la faute resterait seule 
sur vous, Je ne souhaite survivre & un tel 
changement, 

These words of warning to her 
child are worth all the glory of the 
Empress. The letter containing them 
also expresses her delight in her 
daughter’s goodness of heart, as 
manifested in the adoption of a poor 
little orphan, and in those good offices 
which made peace between the 
Comte d’Artois and his wife, ‘Je 
eens en cela ma bonne et tendre 

e.’ 

The goodness was uncommon: 
the temporary dissipation and fri- 
volity in so young and so pretty a 
Queen, who was idle only because 
there was nothing for her to do, were 
far from surprising, although a par- 
ticular degree of danger attached 
to them. The noise that this folly 
of the bracelets made, spread far 
and wide; the story was magnified 
by every additional circle it reached, 
and was probably not yet forgotten 
when the mad jeweller, Boehmer, 
appeared upon the scene with his 
fatal brilliants. 

The irritation which arose now 
for a short time between the Em- 
press and her daughter was allayed 
by the visit which the Emperor 
Joseph Maximilian paid to the 
French court, where seeing his 
sister in the most complete unre- 
serve, he found in her such vir- 
tues and such charms that he told 
his mother he would marry again 
if only he could meet such another 
woman. He wrote of her in the 
highest terms— 

J’ai quitté Versailles avec peine, at- 
taché vraiment 4 ma sceur ; elle est aimable 
et charmante ; j'ai passé des heures et des 
heures avec elle sans m’apercevoir com- 
ment elles s’ecoulaient, Sa sensibilité au 
depart était grande, sa contenance bonne ; 
il m’a fallu toute ma force pour trouver 
des jambes pour m’en aller, 


The Queen suffered much in part- 
ing from her brother. The King, 
little given to demonstrations of 
affection, showed for her on this 
occasion the utmost sympathy, and 
proved his tenderness by many 
thoughtful attentions, and did his 
very best to comfort her, so that she 
wrote to her mother :— 

Dans le moment de ce depart ot j’¢tais 
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le plus au désespoir, le roi a eu des atten- 
tions et des recherches de tendresse pour 
moi que je n’oublierai de ma vie et qui m’y 
attacheraient si je ne létais deja. 

In 1778, the Queen’s first child 
was born; the Empress knew her 
daughter well enough to feel assured 
that idle diversion would be laid 
aside now, and that maternal care 
and love would occupy her heart; 
she found in her subsequent letters 
a graver and higher tone; she saw 
her acquire more extended interests, 
while she lost nothing of her child- 
like candour; and she perceived 
that the King’s attachment to her 
was daily increasing. The Empress 
did not live to know Marie Antoi- 
nette’s unparalleled afflictions ; and 
M. d’Arneth’s volume closes upon 
a day of happiness. M. de Conches’ 
correspondence of Louis X VI., Marie 
Antoinette, and the Princess Eliza- 
beth, extends from the year 1770 to 
1791; it has taken twenty years of 
labour to make this collection of let- 
ters; they are selected principally 
from the archives of Vienna and 
Paris, but also from some private 
stores. M. de Conches did not pub- 
lish them without the permission of 
the Emperor of Austria and of the 
present head of the House of Bour- 
bon, whom some zealous adherents 
still persist in calling Henry V. 

Hitherto only a few of the royal 
letters have been publicly known; 
now the most confidential communi- 
cations are unsealed, from the King, 
his wife, and his sister, to their best- 
loved friends; relating the gradual 
changes in their condition, showing 
the gathering of darkness and hor- 
ror round them, and the inward 
emotions with which they saw their 
fatesapproach. It is needless here 
to dwell upon the causes which 
operated to bring about that chain 
of dismal events in which they 
were bound like the victims of 
Nemesis in Greek tragedy. They 
have been so often recorded and 
discussed that they are probably 
engraved upon the memory of every 
one of our readers, and therefore we 
shall limit ourselves as closely as 
possible to those new revelations of 
individual feeling and character 


which we find in the correspond- 
ence. 
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It was in 1778 that the birth of 
her daughter seemed to Marie An- 
toinette a pledge of heaven’s favour 
and a full assurance of earth’s best 
felicity. It was in 1786 that the 
evil disposition of the French nation 
betrayed itself in the result of Car- 
dinal de Rohan’s trial concerning 
Boehmer’s diamond necklace. The 
Yardinal, in his fatuity, was brought 
to believe that the necklace was 
accepted from his hands by the 
Queen as the price of her favour; 
a woman of light character having 
imposed herself upon him dressed 
as Marie Antoinette, at the dusk of 
evening, in the garden of Versailles. 
M. de Conches calls this matter of 
the necklace the premier coup de 
tocsin de la révolution francaise, and 
it certainly was a significant indica- 
tion of the temper of the people, 
but it was a consequence rather than 
a cause. We have not space here 
to enter into the complicated details 
of this intrigue; but we beg to refer 
our readers for the true explanation 
of it to Mr. Carlyle’s admirable 
papers on ‘ The Diamond Necklace,’ 
first published in numbers eighty- 
five and eighty-six of Fruser’s Jlaga- 
zine, in the year 1837, and now 
bound up in his volumes of Jiscel- 
lanies. Marie Antoinette writes 
on the subject of the Cardinal’s 
acquittal to her friend Madame de 
Polignac :— 

Venez pleurer avec moi, venez consoler 
votre amie, ma chére Polignac. Le juge- 
ment qui vient d’étre prononcé est une 
insulte affreuse. Je suis baignée dans mes 
larmes de douleur et de desespoir. On ne 
peut se flatter de rien quand la perversité 
prend & tache de rechercher tous les moyens 
de froisser mon fame. Quelle ingratitude! 
Mais je triompherai des mechants en 
triplant le bien que j’ai toujours taché de 
faire, Il leur sera plus aisé de m‘affliger 
que de m’amener & me venger d’eux. 

Afterwards to her sister the same 
noble passion is expressed in fuller 
measure :— 

Ce rer Septembre, 1786. 

Je n’ai pas besoin de vous dire, ma chére 
seur, quelle est toute mon indignation du 
jugement que vient de prononcer le parle- 
ment, pour qui la loi du respect est trop 
lourde. C'est une insulte affreuse et je suis 
noyee dans les larmes du desespoir, Quoi ! 
un homme qui a pu avoir l’audace de se 
préter 4 cette sotte et infime sctne du 
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bosquet, qui a supposé qu’il avait eu un 
yendezvous de la Reine de France, de la 
femme de son Roi; que la Reine avait 
recu de lui une rose et avait souffert qu’il se 
jetat & ses pieds, ne serait pas, quand il y a 
un troéne, un crimiuel de lése-majesté! ce 
serait seulement un homme qui s’est 
trompé! C'est odieux et revoltant. Plai- 

ez-moi, ma bonne seur, Etre sacrifi¢e 
& un prétre parjure, & un intrigant impu- 
dique, quelle douleur! Mais ne croyez 
pas que je me laisse aller & rien indigne de 
moi; j'ai déclare que je ne me vengerais 
jamais qu’en redoublant le bien que j’ai fait. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de vous diré que le roi 
est indigné comme moi, 

When Marie Antoinette, in the 
year 1775, wrote to her mother 
that there was at that time an 
epidemic of satirical songs upon 
the French court, and that she 
herself had not been spared by 
the writers, she formed no con- 
ception of the crisis which these 
bad epigrams would help to bring 
about. She thought that their in- 
sipidity and their bad style (mau- 
vais ton) were sufficient to condemn 
them ; for she was too young and 
too generous to fear the growth of 
slander, which had not a grain of 
vital truth or wit to support it. 
These lies had their origin with her 
own nobility and disappointed cour- 
tiers. Her affection for the Duchess 
de Polignac, an interesting and 
amiable but weak woman, had in- 
spired the chief members of the 
circle to which she belonged with 
extravagant expectations of advance- 
ment; and when these were defeated 
they revenged themselves with at- 
tacks upon the Queen, which atoned 
by their virulence for their defi- 
ciency in every other kind of merit, 
and which were easily understood 
by the lowest of the populace, 
among whom they were eventually 
circulated. ‘Three years after that 
insult from the French nation 
which had wrung from Marie An- 
toinette her first tears of mortifica- 
tion, she was writing to the Austrian 
ambassador (the Comte de Mercy) 
concerning the attack of the 5th 
October, 1789, upon her palace at 
Versailles, when her life and that of 
the King were threatened :— 

Je me porte bien, et malgré toutes les 
méchancetes qu'on ne cesse de me faire, 
Jesptre pourtant ramener la partie saine 
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et honnéte de la bourgeoisie et du peuple, 

... +. Avec de la patience a toute 
epreuve il faut esperer qu’au moins uous 
parviendrons & détruire lhorrible mefiance 
qui existait dans toutes les tétes et quia 
toujours entrainé dans les abimes oi nous 
sommes. 

* 2k * * * 

J’ai été bien aise que vous ayez pu vous 
sauver de Versailles, Jamais on ne pourra 
croire ce qui s’y est passé dans les derniéres 
vingt-quatre heures, On aura beau dire, 
rien ne sera exagere, et au contraire tout 
sera au dessous de ce que nous avons vu 
et éprouve. 

In several of her letters, Marie 
Antoinette speaks of the comfort 
she finds in the serenity of her 
sister-in-law, the Princess Elizabeth, 
the faithful companion of her adver- 
sity. She was several years younger 
than the Queen, and was therefore 
first known to her as a little child, 
—a little, restless, ungovernable 
child, whom M. de Provence used 
to reprove too sharply, and whose 
vagaries the Dauphin used gravely 
to condemn; but Marie Antoinette 
pleaded for her on these occasions, 
and said, ‘I see a good heart 
through all these wild humours.’ 
After her first communion a singu- 
lar change took place in the young 
Princess; she became thoughtful 
and tearful, and spent many hours 
in self-examination and _ self-re- 
proach. Finally, she expressed a 
strong desire to take the veil, which 
resolution Louis XVI. opposed ve- 
hemently, and they discussed the 
subject till both grew angry. The 
King, indeed, was irritated to an 
extreme degree, but his wife, with 
her accustomed goodness, came be- 
tween them, shielding the Princess 
from her brother’s displeasure, and 
requested as a favour to be allowed to 
spend one day alone with Elizabeth 
in order to talk over the matter 
quietly. The result was that Eliza- 
beth gave up her determination, and 
that the Queen obtained for her, at an 
earlier age than usual, the advan- 
tage of a separate establishment, 
and such funds of her own as should 
make it easy to her to spend her 
days in works of charity,—a privi- 
lege which Marie Antoinette knew 
the value of, for it was one of her 
chief delights to drop the semblance 
of majesty, and, accompanied only 
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by one or two friends, to visit scenes 
of distress in order to relieve them. 
The foundation of Elizabeth’s cha- 
racter was piety, the object of her 
life was duty. She had a con- 
siderable share of personal beauty. 
But her education was deficient ; 
she had the intolerance of ignorance, 
and her views were those of a Prin- 
cess taught by a priest. Her letters 
are ill-written, not merely as to 
orthography, in which the Queen’s 
also are at fauit, but as to their 
style, which is in some passages 
trivial even to the point of vul- 
garity. The tranquillity of her de- 
meanour, and possibly the narrow 
sphere of her thoughts, made her 
presence soothing to Marie Antoi- 
nette, while her own heart was full 
of anxious presage, and vast ideas 
of misfortune; but she dared not 
place much confidence in her sister- 
in-law, knowing the limits of her 
mind; and when changing events 
altered her own policy, and she 
turned to Mirabeau for counsel, 
Elizabeth was left in the dark, and 
rejected with pious horror the ru- 
mours of the truth which reached 
her. She wrote on the subject to her 
intimate friend, Madame de Raige- 
cour :— 


Quant aux nouvelles, je te dirai que je ne 
suis pas plus au courant qu’il ne faut, Je 
sais seulement que l'on tient toujours des 
propos indignes sur la Reine; on dit entre 
autres choses qu’il y a une intrigue avec 
Mirabeau, que c’est lui qui conseille le Roi, 
et qu’elle le voit. C’est si peu vraisembla- 
ble que je ne congois pas comment on peut 
le dire. 

It was the fate of the Queen to be 
so placed between conflicting parties 
that she was subject to misinterpre- 
tation and suspicion from both sides, 
and the irresolution of her husband, 
who would hold the reins, but could 
not, and let them drop directly the 
horses plunged, prevented her from 
following out with directness the 
course that her courage and good 
sense prompted her to take. The 
aristocracy, whose only skill was in 
the celerity of their flight, exhibited 
their fidelity to the sovereigns whom 
they deserted, by ciphering silly 
counsels from the distance,—coun- 
sels of which the Queen’s vivid 
apprehension saw the fallacy, but 
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which disturbed the movements of 
the King, and interfered with the 
influence of the repentant dema- 
gogue, who was the only man in 
France of great capacity and power 
at that time. The joint letter of the 
King and Queen to Madame de 
Polignac shows that her selfish 
abandonment of her benefactors in 
the hour of peril was not resented 
by either of them; but the more we 
are convinced of their self-abnega- 
tion the more we wonder at its ill re- 
ward ; and posterity would condemn 
the Duchess but for the pity her 
end excites; for her tenderness paid 
the forfeit at last which her courage 
could not face in the first instance, 
and on the news of the Queen’s 
execution, she fell into a sickness 
from which she never recovered; 
she died of that grief. The lettre 
collective is dated November 26th, 
1790. 
De la main de la Reine. 

Je suis heureuse d’apprendre que vous 
étes arrivee surement et en bonne santé & 
Turin, Ma santé se soutient encore, mais 
mon dime est accablee de peines, de chagrins 
et d’inqui¢tudes. Tous les jours j’apprends 
de nouveaux malheurs: un des plus grands 
pour moi est d’étre séparée de tous mes 
amis. Je ne rencontre plus de ceurs qui 
m’entendent. Ah! combien je sens le prix 
du vétre! Combien mon amiti¢ pour vous 
est inaltérable. J’ai besoin de tout mon 
courage. Ma fille pleure souvent auprés de 
moi, Je deévore mes larmes pour cette 
pauvre petite, et la sérénité d’Elizabeth 
nous soutient et nous reléve tous, Je 
compte beaucoup sur le retour du bon bour- 
geois et du bon peuple. Je ne peux vous 
en dire plus long, mon cher ceur. .. . 
Le Roi, que je ne vois qu’a la dérobee, pren- 
dra cette lettre pour ajouter un mot. 
Adieu—adieu. 


De la main du Roi. 


Un seul mot, Madame la Duchesse, mais 
que ce soit pour vous dire que vous étes 
ici aimee et regrettee. Si nous parvenons 
a réparer les maux qui affligent le royaume, 
nous voulons vous revoir et que vous ne 
soyez plus séparée de nous, Ce qui ent eté 
le plus déchirant pour mon ceur efit eté de 
mettre en danger la vie des personnes qui 
nous sont le plus chrest, 

These few lines are characteristic 
of the King. His helplessness is 
recognized in his phrase of si nous 
parvenons & réparer les maux ; his 
goodness in the supreme desire for 
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his friends’ safety; and his attach- 
ment to his wife, in his strong sym- 
pathy with her affections. 

Among the many errors current as 
tothe conduct of the Queen, the one 
that excited most animosity against 
her attributed to her influence the 
proceedings of the emigrant princes, 
the King’s brothers, and their ur- 
gency for the intervention of foreign 
arms. That this course, together with 
the sauve qui peut of the French nobi- 
lity, was the actual foundation of the 
Reign of Terror, is certain, and it is 
now equally certain that the Queen 
continually and strenuously argued 
against it. She distrusted M. de 
Provence’s honesty, and she doubted 
the Comte d’Artois’ discretion. In 
the midst of these difficulties her 
brother, the Emperor Leopold, seek- 
ing to deliver her from misery, en- 
treated her to escape in disguise, 
and make her way to him at Vienna. 
Not all the eloquence of all her 
worthiest defenders pleads for her 
so strongly, with such irresistible 
persuasion, as the reply to this fra- 
ternal appeal—dated 27th Decem- 
ber, 1790 :— 


Oui, mon cher frére, notre situation est 
affreuse, je le sens, je le vois, et votre lettre 
a tout devingé, La nature humaine est bien 
mechante et monstrueuse ; et cependant cette 
nation, j’en ai des preuves singuliéres, n’est 
pas meéchante au fond. Son défaut est 
d’étre trop mobile... .. Elle se laisse 
enflammer comme un enfant et mener, et 
une fois egarée, on lui ferait commettre tous 
les crimes, sauf i se repentir avec des larmes 


de sang..... Je suis journellement 
abreuvée d’injures et de menaces. A la 


mort de mon pauvre petit dauphin [her first 
boy—a worse fate was reserved for the 
other] la nation n’a pas seulement en l’air 
de s’en apercevoir. A partir de ce jour-la 
le peuple est en délire, et je ne cesse de dé- 
vorer mes larmes. Quand on a subi les 
horreurs des 5 et 6 Octobre, on peut s’at- 
tendre &% tout. L’assassinat est & nos 
portes, Je ne puis paraitre & une fenétre, 
méme avec mes enfants, sans @tre in- 
sultée par une populace ivre, & qui je 
n'ai jamais fait le moindre mal... .. 
Je suis préte & tout événement, et j'entends 
aujourd’hui, de sang-froid, demander ma 
téte. . 2. . Mais, pardonnez-moi, je vous 
en conjure, si je continue @ me refuser a 
votre conseil de quitter: songez donc que 
je ne m’appartiens pas; mon devoir est de 
rester ou la Providence m’a placeée, et d’op- 
poser mon corns, s’il le faut, aux couteaux 
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des assassins qui voudraient arriver jus- 
qu au Rot. 

This was only one of many in- 
stances in which Marie Antoinette 
rejected proposals for her personal 
deliverance. When in the prison of 
the Temple, the horror of her posi- 
tion was daily augmenting, some 
officers of the Irish Brigade, under 
the direction of Count Rice—a cou- 
sin of the present Lord Monteagle, 
and a gentleman remarkable for his 
courage and resolution—devised a 
scheme for her escape. They were 
brave men, prepared to die for her 
sake; and Count Rice had been a 
personal friend of her favourite 
brother, the Emperor Joseph IL., 
who conferred on his father the title 
of Count of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. The scheme was well laid; 
all the necessary preparations were 
made at Paris, on the road, and at 
the outports. It was proposed to 
convey the Queen by sea to a house 
prepared for her reception in the 
town of Dingle in the county of 
Kerry. This house still exists; it 
was a modest, unpretending, safe 
retreat. The Queen was not con- 
sulted till everything was ready, and 
the success of the undertaking as 
well assured as that of any human 
undertaking can be. Then Count 
Rice, with his adherents, placed 
himself at her disposal, and implored 
her not to throw away a great hope. 
Insulted, degraded, with barely 
enough food to support life, with 
barely decent clothing to cover her ; 
the special mark of a malignity so 
cruel, that its devices for her afflic- 
tion were never at rest, and its ap- 
petite for her suffering never sa- 
tiated, the Queen could not be told 
of such a hope without an emotion of 
longing. An immediate rescue from 
captivity and persecution was of- 
fered to her. She was told of peace 
in a distant land, of loyalty to be 
tasted once again, of outrage to 
cease, of friendship to take its place, 
of a possible restoration to her own 
home and kindred; she was told 
that these things were waiting for 
her if she would only consent to 
move towards them. But Marie 
Antoinette pushed the idea from 
her. Her resolution was stronger 
than her misery, and she said, ‘ No, 
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T will not ever abandon the King.’ 
It is probable that the men in 
power at that time would have 
found a subject for satisfaction in 
her flight, for it would have low- 
ered her character and have relieved 
them from the charge of ultimately 
disposing of her—a charge which 
had its difficulties even for the most 
callous among them. The full par- 
ticulars of Count Rice’s enterprise 
are to be found in the Ldinburgh 
Review for 1851, in a very able 
article upon Lord Holland's reminis- 
cences, which we believe we are 
justified in ascribing to Lord Mont- 
eagle. 

A letter addressed to the Compte 
d’Artois by Marie Antoinette, in 
sympathetic ink, dated 14th May, 
1791, sufficiently proves her aver- 
sion to the emigrant operations. 

J'ai vu avec beaucoup de peine, mon 
cher frére, ce que vous me dites de mon 
pretendu manque de confiance, 

* * * * * 

Mais % quoi bon nos confidences, si vous 
vous refusez 4 complaire aux desirs que 
nous vous avons si vivement exprimés et 
qui sont si confidentiels. Je vous répéte 
qu'il est tout & fait dans l'intérét du salut 
de votre frére que vous vous sépariez de 
M. de Condé. Les armements des emigrants 
sont ce qui irrite le plus autour de nous ; 
et tant qu’il en sera ainsi les affaires ne 
pourront pas prendre une meilleure tour- 
nure. Les plus honnétes gens ont horreur 
de la guerre civile, et les méchants qui ont 
un si grand interét 4 tout envenimer pous- 
sent des cris affreux qui menacent d’une 
catastrophe. Je vous en conjure, mon cher 
frére, refléchissez & ce que je vous écris et 
vous a écrit le Roi. Ce que vous ferez de 
contiaire nous causera un veritable desespoir. 

A letter from the Princess Eliza- 
beth to her friend, Madame de Rai- 
gecour, dated a month earlier than 
that from the Queen, expresses the 
same distrust of her brother's po- 
licy and the same apprehensions. 

Je voudrais [she says] ne voir dans tout 
cela gue la volonté de Dieu, mais je vous 
avoue que j'y mets souvent de la person- 
nalité, 

But she was so wrapt up in 
priestly counsels that, however ter- 
rible the aspect of general events, 
none could appear so important to 
her as the change of a confessor, a 
transition which she had just then 
passed through. She describes it 
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with a rough pleasantry, which was 
one of her characteristics. 

Tu penses bien que ta Princesse a eté 
embarrassée comme un chien, d’autant 
qu'elle a éprouvé toutes les infortunes 
possibles. Imagine-toi que Madame Na- 
vaire l’a fait entrer [the priest] dans mon 
cabinet sans m’avertir. Je n'etais pas dans 
ma bdite; nous sommes restes aussi sots 
l’un que l'autre & nous regarder, moi ne 
sachant que dire. Enfin j’ai eté chercher 
mon coqueluchon pour me tirer d’embarras 
et je suis revenue me mettre dans mon con- 
fessionnal. 

* * ** * * 

Je n’ai point de nouvelles & te mander 
d'ici. Les méchants s’amusent & nos de- 
pens; les bons sont bétes; la France est 
préte & perir; Dieu seul peut ‘la sauver! 
J’espere qu’il le voudra. 

A joint letter was addressed by 
the King and Queen to Madame 
de Lamballe, the Queen’s devoted 
friend, immediately after their un- 
happy return from Varennes, where 
they were arrested, as is well known, 
in their attempted escape from Paris. 
Their arrest was mainly due to the 
delay occasioned by an illtimed meal 
indulged in on the road by Louis 
XVI., who stopped at the house of 
his faithful servant, M. de Chamilly, 
to satisfy the demands of his appe- 
tite, which he was unable to resist, 
though the Queen, in an agony of 
alarm, too well justified by the 
event, entreated him to proceed with 
the journey. What she suffered it 
is easy to imagine. It was the 
worthiest friendship that prompted 
such a letter at such atime. The 
King and Queen both wrote to dis- 
suade Lamballe from the thought of 
sharing theiranguish. The letter is 
dated 30th June, 1791. 

De la main du Roi. 

Je vous envoie un exprés, madame ma 
chére cousine, pour vous tassurer 2 notre 
égard, Ce que vous marquez a la Reine 
sur l’etat de M. de Penthiévre ne peut que 
nous faire de la peine. Ce sera me faire 
plaisir que de nous en donner souvent des 
nouvelles. Mais restez’ avec M. de Pen. 
thiévre. LouIs. 

De la main de la Reine. 

J’espeve ma chére Lamballe, que vous 
vous rendrez & ce mot du Roi, Je 
dit et je vous reépete que je vous aime 
autant de loin que de prés. Pour vous il 
est mieux que vous soigniez cette sante; 
pour moi il sera mieux de jouir de vous en 
bonne santé, que de souffrir 2 vous voir souf- 


yous al 
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frir, Vous voyez que c’est par égoisme 
que j'agis, ++ - Le Roi est fort calme. 
Mes entants n’ont pas du tout souffert, 


There is nothing more generous 
than the tenour of this letter, nor 
more touching than the simplicity 
of its expression. The Queen, with 
a charming inspiration of tenderness, 
urges that her happiness is bound 
up in the welfare of her friend, and 
that therefore it is from selfish mo- 
tives that she wishes her away. She 
abstains wholly from comment upon 
her own personal suffering, and 
merely relates that the King is com- 
posed, and that the children are 
well. Not only here, but through- 
out Marie Antoinette’s correspon- 
dence, it may be observed as a part 
of her true magnanimity, that she 
restrains the indulgences of selfish 
sorrow. Her passion is never cla- 
morous; she was capable of silent 
endurance. 

Another letter from the Queen to 
the Princess of Lamballe, of a later 
date, Jaly, 1791, contains some se- 
vere reflections upon M. de Pro- 
vence, of whom she says— 


Sa douleur a ete toute sa vie de ne pas 
étre né le maitre, et cette fureur de se 
mettre & la place de tout n’a fait que 
croitre depuis nos malheurs, qui lui donnent 
l'occasion de se mettre en avant. .... 
Mais ne parlons pas de nos chagrins , par- 
lons de yous; c’est un sujet aussi inépui- 
sable et plus agreable. 

* * * * * 

Bralez ma lettre. 

Je vouvre une seconde fois ma lettre chez 
le Roi pour vous dire que votre seconde 
m’arrive. Merci, merci, pour lui et pour moi, 
Mon amiti¢ est inalterable. Vous étes un 


ange, 


This letter is esteemed by M. de 
Conches as the greatest treasure 
in his possession. Madame de 
Lamballe cherished it herself so 
dearly that she could not persuade 
herself to comply with the Queen’s 
request to destroy it. She kept it 
hidden among the thick tresses of 
her hair, the manner of dressing the 
hair at that time making such a 
concealment easy. It was dragged 
out at the time of her murder; and 
the writing is stained with her blood 
—the best blood that was shed in 
the Queen’s cause. 

And here we close our extracts, 
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convinced that no further argument 
is needed to impress upon any can- 
did mind the excellence of the 
Queen’s character. The foundation 
of those high qualities which were 
developed in calamity was laid in 
the days of prosperity. Misfortune 
brought them into such evidence 
that the whole world could see 
them; but it is an error to suppose 
that they were created by adversity. 
The good seed was sown in her 
mother’s virtuous home, to ripen else- 
where in due season. The purity of 
heart, the generosity, candour, and 
docility which were combined with 
her strength of character, are seen in 
all her most intimate communica- 
tions with her mother. Her respect 
for the King is every where apparent. 
Neither his own defects nor the evil 
suggestions of those who for their 
own purposes sought to turn her 
thoughts away from him ever in- 
duced her to wrong him in word or 
deed. She was a dutiful wife, as 
she was a dutiful daughter ; and the 
gentlemen who emp’oyed them- 
selves with insinuations against her 
virtue had their own reasons for 
resenting its soundness. That the 
Queen had no lover and the King no 
mistress was indeed one of the chief 
grievances of the French court, for 
it was the loss of an influence out 
of which profit was habitually made. 

Some observations have been 
made upon the single signature of 
Antoinette in the Queen’s letters to 
her mother, as if it were a matter for 
surprise, and as if it could throw 
discredit upon M. de Conches’ col- 
lection which are signed Maric 
Antoinette; but it is not strange 
that in writing familiarly to her 
mother she should make use of her 
especial pet name; and, it is cer- 
tain from all the letters hereto- 
fore published, the authenticity of 
which has never been doubted, that 
her general signature was Marie 
Antoinette. In truth, M. d’Arneth’s 
and M. de Conches’ volumes serve 
to confirm and corroborate each 
other, fitting in exactly as to their 
dates, and so agreeing as to the cha- 
racter they unfold, that their inter- 
nal evidence is irresistible. They 
render justice at last where it has 
been too long withheld. 
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MR. MADOX BROWN’S EXHIBITION, AND ITS PLACE IN 
OUR SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


EVERAL of our readers, by the 
time these pages reach their 
hands, will have visited the exhibi- 
tion of pictures painted by Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown, at No. 191, Picca- 
dilly ; and, among those who have 
done so, there will probably be some 
considerable diversity of opinion as to 
the calibre and value of the exhibi- 
tion; less diversity as to its interest ; 
little or none as to its marked indi- 
viduality. It is the extreme reverse 
of an empty or an ordinary exhibi- 
tion: it suggests, on the contrary, 
a great number and variety of topics 
bearing upon matters of art, and of 
these we shall endeavour to indicate 
and skim over a few. 

We all know how decided a deve- 
lopment the plan of exhibiting 
works (often single works) by single 
artists has taken of late years, 
chiefly since Mr. Holman Hunt com- 
menced thus displaying his ‘ Find- 
ing of the Saviour in the Temple.’ 
The plan has its advantages and its 
weak points. Its advantages (irre- 
spectively of its possible money ad- 
vantages to the exhibitor or specu- 
lator, which we shall not discuss) 
are mainly that it shows the visitor 
some one or two things, without dis- 
tracting him by the presence of 
other and antagonistic works; and 
that he has thus a fair chance of 
assimilating whatever nurture of 
eye or mind may be forthcoming. 
The weak points of the plan are 
the paucity of attraction held out to 
the visitor, and the demand made 
upon him, in the way of payment 
and interruption, being the same as 
for mixed exhibitions containing 
hundreds of works. Were the sys- 
tem of exhibitions of single works 
to spread further to a great extent, 
it would be impossible for the keen- 
est dilettante to follow them up— 
his time and patience would be too 
much trifled with. Besides, there 
is a certain sense of proportion, 
even in small things, of which the 
practical and arithmetical mind is 
not unfairly tenacious. In this 
respect, as in some others, a single 


picture may be compared to a single ' 


poem, and an exhibition toa volume. 
If Mr. Tennyson, for instance, pub- 
lishes any new poem, every appre- 
ciator of poetry wants to read it, 
and will read it whatever the terms 
may be; yet our enthusiast would 
not consider it reasonable if the 
Boadicea (suppose) had been de- 
tached from the Enoch Arden 
volume, and published separately, 
with all the honours of a volume to 
itself, at the same price as the other. 
He would pay, but he might also 
grumble. Now it is much the same 
with pictures. The miscellaneous 
exhibition is like the volume of 
varied contents; the single picture 
is like any one poem singly; and 
the single-picture exhibition is like 
one such poem, of disproportioned 
tenuity, published in the form and 
at the price of an ordinarily full 
volume. As poetry, it may be in- 
exhaustible; but, as occupying time 
and as money’s-worth, it comes toan 
end very soon. 

An exhibition such as that of 
Mr. Madox Brown, containing some 
hundred works, all from one hand, 
and presenting in fact a whole artis- 
tic career at one glance, combines to 
a great extent the advantages of both 
the mixed and the individual exhi- 
bitions, and avoids the objections to 
both. There is neither scantiness, 
glaring disproportion, excess, nor 
scattering and confusion of interest. 
We learn more about the painter 
than if we had watched his contri- 
butions through a score of succes- 
sive galleries, and more about art 
(supposing the painter to be of the 
elect band) than if we looked at a 
hundred even of the better sort of 
works in a miscellaneous collection. 
Such a full individual exhibition 
has something specially complete 
and satisfactory ; correcting partial 
notions as to the merits or defects 
of the artist, founded upon sparse 
experience of his work at intervals 
of time and place, and enabling the 
spectator to estimate definitely how 
far one peculiarity or imperfection 
may be balanced and atoned for by 
an excellence per contra. The artist 
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tacitly assumes, as it were, one of 
the functions of judge in the critical 
court of justice, and furnishes his 
own summing-up. 

The sense of satisfaction and of 
full connaissance de cause is mate- 
rially enhanced when, as in the 
present case, the artist publishes an 
explanatory or descriptive catalogue 
of the exhibited works. This is a 
point on which we hope public 
attention will be distinctly fixed; it 
is an innovation, all but without 
precedent, and, as we think, a very 
important one. Mr. Brown has 
issued a catalogue clearly defining 
the subject-matter of the several 
works, and the point of view from 
which they have been invented and 
treated, with some minor details, 
more particularly as to dates. He 
writes like a man of full mind, 
whose temperament and profession 
have led him to observe and reflect 
upon a number of things; and, 
without arbitrary digressions, he 
suggests several considerations 
which well deserve following out. 
His tone is remarkably free from 
that bane of personal records and 
explanations, mauvaise honte; free 


also—and perhaps on that very 
account—from the apparent opposite 
of mauvaise honte, often as much its 
obverse as its opposite, uneasy and 


egotistic self-assertion. We can 
imagine few greater reforms in the 
practical and (so to speak) prosely- 
tizing relations of fine art than the 
general adoption of a similar plan of 
plain descriptive exposition by such 
artists generally as are of enough 
importance to make their produc- 
tions worth expounding, and their 
expositions worth reading. The 
plan would involve three leading 
benefits. 

Firstly, it would enable the spec- 
tator to know for certain exactly 
what the artist meant, and what his 
work means, and would thus cut 
short a deal of silly and often per- 
verse guess-work. There is an 
enormous difference between the 
perceptiveness of various people 
regarding the meaning of any work 
of art which tells a story, especially 
one which presupposes some facts 
not included in the work itself; 
brother artists are a good deal 
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readier than the general public at 
divining the true meaning, and 
probably few continental nations 
are, on the whole, so stolid at these 
problems as the British. 

Secondly, notices of this nature 
by artists of distinction would be 
truly important and _ interesting 
records for permanency. ‘This is so 
self-evident that we need not pause 
to develop the point; one has only 
to reflect for a moment at what rate 
one would prize such notices if left 
behind by Michael Angelo, Leonar- 
do, Raphael, Tintoret, Durer, Rem- 
brandt, Hogarth, and many others, 
even of considerably lower rank. 

Thirdly, such notices would sub- 
serve a very important purpose in 
fixing the mind of the artist, and 
also of the reader and spectator, 
upon the amount of thought and 
meaning which the work really 
contains, whether large or small. 
A big canvas full of vacuity would 
stand at once confessed as intellec- 
tually of minor dimensions than a 
small one packed with purpose; a 
futile mind would pour into the 
public ear the unconscious confession 
of its own futility, to be laid to 
heart however much the eye might 
be beguiled by the cunning or im- 
posing hand. In these respects we 
are bound to say that very few liv- 
ing British painters who might fol- 
low Mr. Brown’s example in writing 
a descriptive catalogue would suc- 
ceed in making it so interesting, or 
so creditable to their artistic per- 
formances, as he has done; for the 
simple reason that very few paint 
pictures containing so much solid 
and detailed thought as his. Inthe 
present exhibition, for instance, the 
picture of ‘ Work’ is at once seen to 
be full of matter, and a moderately 
prolonged or careful inspection will 
satisfy one that this matter is serious 
and good, not trivial or haphazard ; 
the catalogue enables one to follow 
out the whole scheme of thought 
into its details with certainty instead 
of by guess, and shows that not a 
corner of the picture, a figure, or an 
action, is without its close yet varied 
relation to the central idea. Herein, 
we may add, lies perhaps the sole 
counterbalancing drawback of the 
descriptive-catalogue scheme; it 
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might tempt some painters to be 
less careful and emphatic in telling 
their story upon the canvas, know- 
ing that they can fall back upon the 
explanation which the catalogue sup- 
plies. We do not, however, impute 
any such failing to Mr. Brown, 
whose story is, in this painting as 
well as in others, consistently and 
vigorously, no less than elaborately, 
told ; it is not merely on the surface, 
yet neither is it abstrusely reposited, 
or frittered into ingenuity. The 
moderate-sized picture of ‘ The Last 
of England,” which at the first 
glance consists of little more than 
two half-figures, is an eminent ex- 
ample of this: others we shall 
have occasion to name in the sequel. 

The only artistic precursor of Mr. 
Brown, so far as we remember, in 
issuing a full descriptive catalogue, 
was the great idealist Blake. His 
catalogue, lately republished in Mr. 
Gilchrist’s book, is, as one might 
guess, more arbitrary, discursive, 
and personal than Mr. Brown’s, and 
would not form, in point of execu- 
tion, a safe or a tenable precedent 
for any one to follow. It is, never- 
theless, a precedent of considerable 
incitement and encouragement to 
the reflective; as it remains to this 
day a fascinating piece of reading, 
and its literary treatment of the 
‘Canterbury Pilgrimage’ may well 
stand comparison with the artistic 
treatment of that work by the self- 
same hand, for whose illustration 
the catalogue was chiefly designed. 
In general, painters seem to have 
been exceedingly chary of explain- 
ing their works in writing, even ina 
more casual way than by regular 
descriptive catalogues ; an instance 
or two from Delacroix might be 
cited, and doubtless others passim, 
but comparatively very seldom. 
This strikes us as singular—almost 
unaccountable. It would have 
appeared to us natural for every 
artist of the present day who knows 
his worth in his high calling, and 
the chances and mischances to which 
his works are necessarily liable, to 
let none of those works pass finally 
out of his possession without pre- 
serving a photograph of it (unsatis- 
factory as photographs from coloured 
productions certainly are), and a 
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detailed written description. Yet 
probably there is no artist alive who 
does this to the full, and on system. 

Within the easy memory of the pre- 
sent generation, the British school of 
painting has been subjected to three 
successive main currents of influ- 
ence, and has passed through phases 
modified accordingly. The first 
influence was the exhibitions in 
Westminster Hall, beginning in 
1843, of cartoons and frescoes, and 
the Parliamentary commissions 
thence ensuing; the second was 
Preraphaelitism, which started in 
1848-9; the third was, and is, the 
example of foreign, and especially 
French, art, commencing to be felt 
about the time of the Great Paris 
Exhibition of 1855. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
school of art which had less of dis- 
tinct artistic idea, less of firm and 
resolute artistic practice, than the 
British school when the cartoon 
competitions were first brewing: we 
speak principally, though not ex- 
clusively, of oil-painting and of 
figure-pictures, and to these we 
shall confine the ensuing remarks, 
In the Royal Academy the four men 
of decided eminence were Etty, 
Maclise, Leslie, and Mulready; 
Herbert wasrising. Alfred Chalon, 
Abraham Cooper, Collins, Eastlake, 
Howard, Hart, Jones, Uwins, Pat- 
ten, Charles Landseer, Redgrave, 
Webster, are also names still fami- 
liar to us: the President was the 
fashionable, and now already more 
than half-forgotten, portrait-painter 
Shee. Outside of the Academy were 
Cope, Dyce, Ward, Egg, Elmore, 
Goodall, Hook, F. R. Pickersgill, 
Poole, Frank Stone; some of them 
quite young aspirants, the best of 
them yet unexercised in their full 
strength: the only one who had as 
yet done his best was Poole. Hay- 
don and Martin were the very pro- 
minent hostile outsiders; in Scot- 
land there was David Scott. All 
these, or most of them, were the 
hommes @élite; the rank and file 
were, as a rule, extremely character- 
less and unimportant to the cause 
of art. The school, as such, was 
the remains of the ‘ Annual’ phase 
of work—a phase whose essence 
and resource may be described as 
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mere attractiveness to a class of 
patrons and dabblers to whom that 
quality, in its most obvious and 
flimsy forms, stood in stead of the 
great and sound excellences of art. 
Some of the names above cited suf- 
fice to show indeed that the school 
was not wanting in talent of a high 
and exceptional order; but it was 
talent in a slough, without organiza- 
tion, enlarged point of view, or ade- 
quate means of development. 

Out of this slough the Westmin- 
ster Hall exhibitions constituted 
the first step. They called upon 
our artists for serious efforts, fami- 
liarized them with a large scale and 
important subject-matter of work, 
and held out prospects of national 
appreciation and encouragement 
which, to this day, have been but 
scantily realized. The second step 
was Preraphaelitism. This sent 
our painters back to first principles; 
reopened the question of what they 
ought to do, and how to do it; 
coerced them, by example and con- 
trast, into hard rudimentary work; 
and above all upheld the principle 
of personal and individual thought 
for each man’s productions, apart 
from what he might have learned 
in the schools, or what might pass 
current with the purchasers. The 
third step is the one which the 
school is still engaged in taking, 
founded mainly upon Preeraphaelit- 
ism, as modified by advanced know- 
ledge, maturing practice, and the 
lessons to be learned from foreign 
contemporaries; the great things 
learnable from the latter, and to 
some promising extent already 
learned by us, being firmness in 
style, method, and unity of impres- 
sion. 

It is a remarkable coincidence, as 
may be seen in his pictures and 
read expressly in his catalogue, that 
Mr. Madox Brown has, in his own 
practice, gone through all these 
processes of the British school of 
his time; gone through them, be it 
distinctly noted, not at second-hand 
or in the wake of others, but at 
first-hand, preceding or accompany- 
ing the like movement in the school. 
He is probably the only living 
painter in whom the cartoon-move- 
ment, the Praraphaclite movement, 
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and the foreign standard, have left 
successive or concurrent traces of 
their influence: the late Mr. Dyce 
might a year ago have been cited on 
the same grounds, though in him 
the Preeraphaelite influence was 
comparatively dim. The influenee 
which acted earliest upon Mr. 
Brown—that of foreign art—is the 
one which acted latest upon the 
school; the cartoon and fresco com- 
petitions and Preraphaelitism fol- 
Jowed in their natural order. In 
the present exhibition, the pictures 
of Parisina and Manfred, painted in 
a very early stage of the artist’s 
practice, and the former left ever 
since virtually untouched, are 
strongest in attesting the foreign 
influence; Mr. Brown having studied 
under Baron Wappers in Belgium, 
and also in Paris and in Italy, be- 
fore he started in his profession in 
England. These pictures are re- 
markable for force and dramatic 
conception ; the ideas of the painter 
were perfectly clear, and his hand 
firm and strong, even at that early 
date. Another and much larger 
picture of the same class, visible 
several years ago in the Pantheon 
Gallery, was the ‘ Execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots.’ We cannot ques- 
tion the discretion of Mr. Brown in 
excluding this picture from his ex- 
hibition; yet we are not without 
some regret at its absence, nor with- 
out a vivid recollection of the im- 
pression which its somewhat harsh 
intensity made upon us in our juve- 
nile days. None of the pictures 
here named are strictly in that sort 
of foreign style which the painter 
had under his eye as a student, al- 
though they diverge from the cha- 
racter of English work. Indeed, 
We may observe, in connexion with 
this question of foreign influence, 
that Mr. Brown expresses in his 
catalogue a far from favourable 
opinion of the effect which study in 
the crowded French ateliers pro- 
duces upon the majority of the 


- pupils ; he seems to regard the more 


eminent artists who issue thence as 
rather surmounting than profiting 
by the training to which they have 
been subjected. 
The cartoon and fresco discipline 
succeeded the foreign, and brought 
S82 
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Mr. Brown a step further on to the 
full development of his powers. 
Few British painters, of either the 
younger or the elder generation, 
came to the cartoon-competition so 
well prepared for the arduous ef- 
fort, by bent of genius and by course 
of practice. He passed, neverthe- 
less, unrecognized officially. The 
powerful style and energetic posing 
of his cartoon of ‘Justice’ —a 
poverty-stricken widow appealing 
against an oppressive baron—the 
dramatic intensity in his ‘ Adam 
and Eve after the Fall, and the 
truly magnificent composition and 
fierce variety of the terrible in his 
‘Body of Harold brought before 
William the Conqueror,’ equally 
failed to conciliate the suffrages of 
the judges. Of the latter composi- 
tion the picture of ‘ Willelmus 
Conquistator,’ in the present exhi- 
bition, is a duplicate. These works 


had neither the student-like nor the 
experimental character which neces- 
sarily belonged to pictures on the 
Preeraphaelite scheme, when that 
scheme was first distinctly initiated 
in 1848-49, principally by Messrs. 
Millais, Hunt, and Rossetti in paint- 


ing, and by Mr. Woolner in sculp- 
ture. They had, however, one 
marked peculiarity which brought 
them within the same lines of 
thought to some extent—a determi- 
nation to realize incident, and espe- 
cially expression, from the painter’s 
own point of view—to make the 
thing as intense and actual as he 
could, quite careless whether the 
result would be voted odd, outré, 
horrid, frightful, and the rest of it, 
by people who had not incurred the 
effort of conceiving, nor the labour 
of realizing, the facts represented. 
Another incipient, and indeed anti- 
cipative, phase of Preeraphaelitism 
is seen in the portrait of Mr. Bam- 
ford, painted in 1846, after these 
vigorous, decisive works: here we 
find, on the contrary, precision and 
timidity of style, in the effort to at- 
tain another though not a higher 
aspect of truth. The three works 
of 1847-48, ‘Our Lady of Good 
Children,’ ‘ Wiclif reading his Trans- 
lation of the Bible to John of Gaunt, 
and ‘The Infant’s Repast,’ follow, 
still telling in the same direction. 
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The distinctive characteristic of the 
two former works may be termed 
purity—purity, we mean, of eye and 
hand, without bringing moral con- 
siderations into question; a sort of 
secluded feeling, as of one who 
would fain start anew without 
founding on precedent or parti pris. 
This was more peculiarly observable 
in the Wiclif in its original condi- 
tion—much thinner and more sil- 
very in painting than now, and no 
doubt inadequate in point of effect. 
In the ‘ Infant’s Repast,’ the main 
quality is high and equal finish. 
With handiwork of these affinities 
preceding and accompanying the 
express advent of Preraphaclitism, 
it is obvious that Mr. Brown leay- 
ened the lump as truly and substan- 
tially as the artists whose names 
were more publicly identified with 
the earliest stages of the movement; 
and that whatever further steps he 
may afterwards have taken on the 
same road were the steps of a tried 
fellow-captain and colleague, by no 
means of a proselyte. The chief dif- 
ference was that the nominal Pre- 
raphaelites were, at starting, tyros, 
so far as age and practice were con- 
cerned; while Mr. Brown, their 
senior by some years, had already 
produced works of mark. 

The Preraphaelite movement has 
passed through various stages, and 
has to some extent belied expecta- 
tion. When the first storm of ob- 
loquy which greeted it was begin- 
ning to clear away, and allowed 
observers to see that the effect pro- 
duced by the movement upon the 
general aspect of our school was 
already not insignificant, some of its 
adherents surmised that Prera- 
phaelitism, in the form wherein t# 


Jirst started, would continue gaining 


upon its opponents, and that within 
a few years a vast number of pic- 
tures resembling the early Prera- 
phaelite pictures would be painted. 
This has not come to pass. Partly, 
no doubt, through the natural ten- 
dency of the facts, partly through 
the modification (we will not say 
change) of style of the most popular 
Preraphaelite, Mr. Millais, and 
partly through the influx of new 
determining conditions, especially 
the effect of foreign schools and of 
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Mr. Leighton’s style, Preeraphaelii- 
ism flagged in its influence towards 
the production of what are distinc- 
tively termed ‘ Preraphaelite’ pic- 
tures just at the time when it had 
virtually won theday. <As it turned 
out, the early phases of the move- 
ment did not repeat themselves on 
@ more extended scale; but the 
movement had broken up the pre- 
existing state of things, and the 
principles and practice which it in- 
troduced took strong root, and ger- 
minated in forms not altogether 
expected. Prewraphaelitism aimed 
at suppressing such styles of paint- 
ing as were exemplified by Messrs. 
Elmore, Goodall, and Stone, at the 
time of its starting; and it did sup- 
press them. But it had not laid its 
account with that which is, at the 
present day, one of its most promi- 
nent outcomes, through various gra- 
dations of circumstance and man- 
ner—the paramount popularity of 
the styles of Messrs. Philip, Calde- 
ron, and other painters who might 
be named along with them. ‘The 
succession of styles and fashions in 
fine art is like the turning of a 
kaleidoscope. You can substitute 
agreeable pattern No. 2 to ugly pat- 
tern No. 1; but you cannot insure, 
nor even expect, the substantial con- 
tinnance or the return of No. 2 
as you repeat the shifting of the in- 
strument. Shift it as delicately as 
you may, for the sake of only modi- 
fying, ‘not changing, the pattern, 
you cannot command the result. 
The upshot of all these data is, 
that Preraphaelitism, though it 
has achieved a vast amount of 
effect and of good in our school of 
art, has not produced disciples (pro- 
perly to be so called) equal or com- 
parable to its originators. We can 
name only one who may be cited as 
such, Mr. E. Burne Jones; and even 
he diverges in points of no small 
importance. Hence, the best pic- 
tures belonging to, or directly con- 
sequent upon, the Preraphaelite 
impulse, are to this day to be found 
among the works of its prime movers, 
including, as we have already seen, 
no more able or honoured member 
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than Mr. Madox Brown. The move- 
ment has thus not entirely justified 
itself by one form of proof which 
seemed open to it—that of produc- 
ing a number of excellent painters 
working upon the same principles; 
but it has taken the converse form 
of justification—that of demonstrat- 
ing, by the experience now of many 
years, that its starters were of the 
true calibre of leaders, men who 
point out the path for their follow- 
ers to pursue, and keep still ahead 
of them in pursuing it. 

Mr. Madox Brown is distinctly a 
thinking or intellectual painter— 
intellectual on the side chiefly of 
human character, not of idealism, 
of which he is by no means a pro- 
fessor. The only two pictures here 
which could be quoted as fairly 
related to the ideal tendencies of 
art are ‘Our Lady of Good Chil- 
dren, and ‘Jesus washes Peter’s 
Feet.’ In the former there is a 
certain idealism of style and of sub- 
ject matter, but the artistic concep- 
tion is still realistic; the latter 
painting, likewise, is so in an emi- 
nent degree, although its dignity 
and concentration, in connexion 
with the greatness of its theme, will 
not permit us to deny it some ideal 
affinity. The predominant quality 
in all the works is a vigorous think- 
ing-out of the subject, especially as 
a matter of character, and of dra- 
matic incident and expression thence 
resulting. This is the sort of in- 
tellect peculiarly demanded in pic- 
torial art. It differs essentially, 
and indeed entirely, from that other 
sort of which the leading German 
masters furnish the most notable 
examples—a laborious intellect 
which evolves problems, demonstra- 
tions, and systems, rather than con- 
ceptions ; which accumulates analo- 
gies and ‘cross-references’ when 
one asks for facts; which, while 
often attaining the scenic, seldom 
realizes the dramatic, and still 
seldomer the thoroughly human. 
This description of intellect, how- 
ever honestly we may respect it 
and its outcomings, is little better 
than a ‘ drug in the market’ of art.* 


* A few remarks made in Mr, Brown’s catalogue, with reference to his picture of 
“The Pretty Baa-lambs,’ may be appositely quoted here. ‘ In all cases, pictures must 
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There is another sort of intellect, 
profuse in the invention of incident, 
fertile in ingenious detail, but want- 
ing in that ‘centripetal force’ (so 
to speak) which can only be sup- 
plied by character strongly per- 
ceived and understood—that core 
of the incidents, that dramatic prin- 
ciple of the drama. Gustave Doré 
may be instanced as prominent in 
this line, without in any way de- 
tracting from the multiform and 
exceptional genius which he un- 
doubtedly possesses. An union of 
the intellectual characteristics of 
the great l'rench painters Delacroix 
and Delaroche—the reader will re- 
member that we are speaking 
simply of intellectual, not of pic- 
torial or executive, qualities—would 
present almost the ideal for historic 
or dramatic painters of our century. 
Ideals are, however—ideals ; what- 
ever relation it may bear to the 
ideal which we have just been sug- 
gesting, the intellect in the treat- 
ment of character and incident, dis- 
cernible in the exhibition before us, 
is a fact. From the contrast which 
we have intimated between Mr. 
Madox Brown’s tone of conception 
and treatment, and that of some 
German painters, the reader may be 
led to infer that the former is con- 
spicuously free from pedantry; and 
such is the case. Though this 
exhibition represents a variety of 
lines of thought and method, and 
of analogies to outlying pictorial 
motives and styles, the works are 
uniformly and equally free from 
pedantry and from imitation. In- 
deed, Mr. Brown is one of those few 
painters who, while scholarly in 
their knowledge of costume and 
accessory, and sensitive enough to 
couleur locale to produce an im- 
pression of scrupulous medieval or 
other exactitude, are yet so adaptive 
and so alien from mere copyism as 
frequently to invent their details of 
furniture, implements, dress, and 
the, like; they work from a true 
feeling of the thing, and give in the 
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invention and the niceties of aptness 
to their own immediate purpose. 

A mind which dwells upon the 
distinctions and peculiarities of 
character is likely to have some- 
thing of the humoristic. A strong 
perception and realization of cha- 
racter constitute individuality: fol- 
low this out to a step further and 
further, and it merges into those 
conditions which are recognized as 
the original, the extreme, the 
singular, the eccentric, the over- 
charged. Mr. Brown is not, we 
think, exempt from these contin- 
gencies of the turn of mind and 
work which he possesses in so emi- 
nent a degree. Whether they tickle 
or ruffle the spectator, whether they 
sauce his enjoyment or spoil it, 
must depend very much upon the 
degree of sympathy which he may 
happen to entertain for this side of 
things. The British taxpayer and ex- 
hibition-visitor who cannot surmise 
or desiderate an apex of art higher 
than the nature of a Frith and the 
pathos of a Faed is assuredly not 
quite the person to yield himself 
up implicitly to the pictures of con- 
temporary life, ‘Work, and ‘The 
Last of England, or, taking sub- 
jects of a different stamp, to the 
sacredness of ‘ Jesus washes Peter’s 
Feet, and the ‘ Transfiguration,’ or 
to the drama in ‘ Cordelia and Lear,’ 
the ‘Death of Sir Tristram, and 
‘Elijah and the Widow’s Son” A 
critic of this class will in all likeli- 
hood be a censor as well; nor will 
this class monopolize the feelings of 
exception and demur roused now 
and again by specialties in the pic- 
tures we are reviewing, and those 
such specialties as are not casual or 
extraneous, but intimately charac- 
teristic of the painter. In short, 
strong men have strong idiosyn- 
crasies: their persons, their address, 
their manner of working, their pro- 
duct in work, are strong—not con- 
ciliating to men who are weak, or 
else strong in a contrary direction ; 
the reverse of conciliating. Smooth- 


be judged first as pictures: a deep philosophical intention will not make a fine picture, 


such being rather given in excess of the bargain. 


And, though all epic works of art 


have this excess, yet I should be much inclined to doubt the genuineness of that artist’s 
ideas who never painted from love of the mere look of things—whose mind was always 


on the stretch for a “‘ moral.” ’ 
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ness grates no one; bristles grate 
every one; but bristles, in an or- 
ganism to which they are natural or 
feasible appurtenances, are a sign 
of strength. 

Any nose 
May ravage with impunity a rose: 
Rifle a musk-pod, and ’twill ache like yours. 
I'd tell you that same pungency insures 
An atter-gust,—but that were over-bold. 


We cannot, perhaps, give a better 
idea of the quality of Mr. Madox 
Brown’s mental and pictorial bristles 
than by saying that he is exactly the 
sort of painter that a French art- 
critic assumes an Englishman ought 
to be—always allowing the fact of 
thorough artistic capacity and train- 
ing, which the critic might be dis- 
posed not to count upon beforehand. 
The French art-critic supposes the 
typical English painter to be hu- 
moristic, dogged in his personality, 
unamenable to any dictates of the 
schools save those which he may 
have found out for himself, and 
which Nature points to as_ his 
special mental pabulum: a painter, 
if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, full of ins-and-outs. If our 
critic visited Mr. Brown’s exhibi- 
tion, he might exclaim, ‘ Heaven! 
T have found him, then, at last! A 
painter who is indisputably a true 
and a great artist; who can play at 
mastery with the masters of the art: 
who can do religion, history, drama, 
society, landscape, decoration—all 
in turn, and all admirably; and 
who does nothing without making 
it peculiarly his own, suggestive, 
exceptional—different from all men, 
unappreciable by most or many.’ 
So far our French art-critic, with 
whom we must be understood to 
concur only ‘ with a difference: the 
art of Mr. Madox Brown, which to 
this critic’s eyes would represent 
his preconceptions of an English 
painter, represents to ours that of 
one of the best artists of our school, 
strongly individual—not, as he 
might deem it, singular to the point 
of eccentricity. 

The artistic safeguards against 
the degree of peculiarity which we 
have dwelt upon are facility of 
handling and a sense of beauty. 
With both of these Mr. Brown is 
endowed, though not in equal mea- 
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sure with some of his other facul- 
ties. Of facility he has naturally 
a very large share, as his earlier 
paintings, to go no further, testify : 
in his more mature practice the 
quality has been to some extent 
set aside with a view to attaining 
others more difficult or more im- 
portant to his immediate purposes ; 
and the distinguishing trait of exe- 
cution in his principal pictures is 
rather energy and forcible complete- 
ness than facility. The sense of 
beauty in this painter is very much 
mixed up with inventiveness: he 
rouses and attracts by an original 
point of view involving a sometimes 
unusual but deep-lying charm of 
grace and suavity, and, before one 
has finished analyzing this, one 
finds that there is a finer sense 
of beauty at the heart of it than 
a casual glance would indicate. 
Tenderness and thoughtfulness, a 
diving into the value and expres- 
sion of each several lineament, 
rather than a remarkable witchery 
of harmony and ensemble, charac- 
terize his female heads: his best 
landscapes are steeped in the senti- 
ment of the scene, realized with a 
notable precision and distinctness 
of colour and detail. They are so 
full of matter-of-fact, and of this 
matter-of-fact beauty and impres- 
siveness form so large a portion in 
reality, that these higher qualities 
can be, and are, elicited on the can- 
vas by excellent art and full chords 
of colour, without casting about for 
adventitious or extraneous aid. The 
thing has spoken for itself to the 
artist’s eye, and, through his eye 
and hand speaks to the spectator; 
but the latter must always remem- 
ber that the truths and sentiment 
of simple fact would not so speak 
were the artist's eye less vividly 
receptive, and his hand less loyally 
gifted. 

The exhibition, viewed as a whole, 
evinces a considerable amount of 
versatility in the painter. It is, 
however, that better kind of versati- 
lity which depends upon capacious- 
ness of mind and breadth of sym- 
pathy, not upon mere mobility, often 
a sign of lax rather than various 
powers, and seldom resulting in 
more than the facile and the dexte- 
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rous. Versatility, as such only, 
tends to cloy; capaciousness, to 
satisfy. It may indeed be fairly 
said that Mr. Brown shows himself, 
in this compendium of his artistic 
career, one of the genuine masters of 
our school—vigorously representa- 
tive of the heights of English art in 
many distinct aspects, and summing 
up, in an uncommon degree, a great 
deal of whatsoever most honourable 
and fruitful aims have animated the 
school for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. His leading qualities, as we 
have already indicated, are inven- 
tion, and expression of , character. 
To these we must add the excellence 
of colour peculiarly forcible, always 
conceived as an original element of 
the subject conducive to its appro- 
priate expression, and frequently as 
rich and harmonious as it is solid; 
and the excellence of execution, 
varying considerably in different 
stages of practice, but, in the cen- 
tral examples, remarkably determin- 
ate, exact, and thorough. Both in 
colour and in execution, the defect, 
where there is a defect calling for 
notice, is on the side of strength, 
which lapses towards heaviness and 
insistency. 

Were it not for Mr. Brown’s own 
descriptive catalogue, we should 
have entered much more fully into 
the subject-matter and dramatic or 
other significance of the leading 
works in his exhibition. As it is, 
we remit the reader to the interest- 
ing, clear, and indisputable details 
which he will find in the catalogue, 
and have, for our own part, dwelt 
more at length upon the general 
quality of the exhibition and of its 
author’s art, and his career and 
position. A few particular items, 
however, must be added. 

The chief, though not the largest, 
picture in the collection is the one 
named ‘ Work,’ illustrating, with a 
profusion of central thought and 
collateral invention, the relative or 
contrasted position of brain-workers 
and manual labourers, of those who 
are out of work, untrained to work, 
and ‘above’ work. The nucleus of 
the subject is a squad of excavators 
at work upon a suburban road. 
This is a picture to interest the 
countrymen of Hogarth, and to 
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command the respect of all who can 
recognize hard and genuine ‘ work’ 
in pictorial art. The other contri- 
butions we shall take in the order 
we have already followed in tracing 
out Mr. Madox Brown's artistic 
course—classing them according as 
they speak most distinctly to the 
foreign, the cartoon, or the Pre- 
raphaelite influence. We use this 
latter term, Preraphaelite, with 
some reluctance here. It is far from 
adequate, in itself, to a full expres- 
sion of the art-movement to which 
it was originally applied, and which 
is illustrated in this gallery both in 
its origin and its sequel; moreover, 
the term has been continually used 
to designate works of a very differ- 
ent aim—mere drudgery of detail, 
mere medisval makebelieve, mere 
grimacing of pietism or primness. 
Such as it is, however, the word 
Preraphaelite represents _histori- 
cally, if not logically, the movement 
which began to show itself in the 
British school towards 1848-9, and 
the essence of which, in the minds 
of its founders, might be defined as 
‘direct and entire truth in concep- 
tion and in art, so far as the limita- 
tions of conception by art allow of 
such truth.’ With this prefacing, 
the reader may permit us to use a 
loose but convenient term to label 
rather than describe the works pro- 
duced by Mr. Brown from a certain 
date onwards. 

Of works executed under the 
foreign influence, we have already 
named the two pictures of impor- 
tance, ‘ Parisina’s Sleep,’ and ‘ Man- 
fred on the Jungfrau.’ To these we 
must add an exceedingly remarka- 
ble series of pen-and-ink designs 
from King Lear. ‘ Rude first ideas,’ 
‘offensively unfinished or ill-finished,’ 
Mr. Brown is not afraid to call them, 
and with some show of reason. 
They are nevertheless singularly 
full of dramatic passion and inven- 
tion, heaving with energy. It is not 
unfair to recall for comparison with 
these another Shakspearean series 
by perhaps the greatest artist of 
the century, Delacroix—the litho- 
—— set of designs from Hamlet : 
and we have no hesitation in saying 
that, in the qualities we have just 
pointed out—qualities, be it re- 
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marked, which form the essence of 
Delacroix’s genius also—this Lear 
series by Mr. Brown is very far 
superior. 

Of the cartoon influence the most 
direct record is the ‘ Willelmus Con- 
quistator ’ already mentioned. ‘The 
great picture of ‘ Chaucer at the 
Court of Edward III.,’ by far the 
largest work in the gallery, may 
also be named in the same category. 
It is such an effort as British paint- 
ers seldom attempt, and still sel- 
domer succeed in—here managed 
ably and finely, and, to a great ex- 
tent, easily. 

We now pass to the so-called Pre- 
raphaelite influence. ‘Our Lady of 
Good Children,’ ‘ Wiclif reading his 
Translation of the Bible to John of 
Gaunt in the presence of Chaucer 
and Gower,’ ‘ Cordelia and Lear, the 
emigration subject, ‘The Last of 
England, ‘Jesus washes Peter’s 
feet,’ have been specified in our pre- 
ceding remarks; the last is on the 
whole as fine a work as its author 
has produced. The half-length 
figure of Shakspeare will repay 
study, for it expresses the study 
given to the subject by a penetrating 
mind. The comparatively small 
pictures of ‘King René’s Honey- 
moon’ and ‘The Death of Sir Tris- 
tram, along with two female heads, 
‘Toothless,’ (a girl with a half-cut 
tooth), and ‘ Myosotis,’ appear to us 
the most entirely beautiful pieces of 
colour in the collection; the small 
landscape of ‘ The Hayfield ’ should 
perhaps be added. The two chival- 
rous and medieval subjects in ques- 
tion are otherwise also full of charm, 
and of what is clearly as well as neatly 
defined as ‘ quaintness.’ The visitor, 
however, must not catch up this 
impression of quaintness at the first 
glance, and pass on satisfied that it 
is the be-all and the end-all of the 
pictures: he will find them, espe- 
cially the more important Tristram 
subject, vividly true in action and 
expression. In these works, the 
diffused light, or uniform pallor of 
shade, contributes powerfully to the 
beauty of colour, little the less 
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truthful for being the more intrinsi- 
cally decorative. The three biblical 
subjects, ‘ Elijah and the Widow's 
Son,’ (here in the form of a picture), 
‘Ehud and Eglon,’ and ‘Jacob 
and Joseph’s Coat,’ (in the forms of 
cartoon and drawing,) are among 
the most powerfully and peculiarly 
dramatic of the compositions. 

A moderate number of designs for 
stained glass, and of other decora- 
tive adjuncts, complete the exhibi- 
tion. We cannot too emphatically 
express our concurrence in the 
under-quoted remarks of Mr. Brown 
regarding stained glass; nor could 
the high qualities of art in a simple 
form of expression, which he de- 
mands, be more decisively conveyed 
than in his cartoons for this purpose, 
such as the ‘ Transfiguration’ and 
‘ The Life and Death of St. Oswald.’ 
‘ With its heavy lead-lines surround- 
ing every part (and no stained glass 
can be rational or good art without 
strong lead-lines), stained glass does 
not admit of refined drawing, or else 
it is thrown away upon it. What it 
does admit of, and above all things 
imperatively requires, is fine colour ; 
and what it can admit of, and does 
very much require also, is invention, 
expression, and good dramatic 
action. For this reason, work by 
the great historical artists is not 
thrown away upon stained-glass 
windows, because, though high 
finish of execution is superfluous 
and against the spirit of this beauti- 
ful decorative art, yet, as expression 
and action can be conveyed in a few 
strokes equally as in the most elabo- 
rate art, on this side therefore 
stained glass rises again to the epic 
height.’ 

Here we must quit Mr. Madox 
Brown’s Exhibition, with the single 
further remark that it belongs to 
that rarest class which will be ap- 
preciated the more highly in pro- 
portion to the visitor’s greater open- 
ness to new impressions, and keener 
temper of mind. 

Perd che ciascun meco si conviene 

Nel nome che sond la voce sola, 

Fannomi onore, e di cid fanno bene. 


” W. M. Rosserrr. 
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FRENCH CRITICISM ON SPINOZA.* 


ee in everything 
rather than creators, the French 
alone, among modern nations, have 
been successful in popularising phi- 
losophy. Not to speak of Italy and 
Spain, there have never been in 
England any great organic metaphy- 
sical systems, or, indeed, any meta- 
physical systems at all. A massive 
Baconianism, robustly applied in 
the most manifold fashion to science 
and industrialism; some timid and 
prosaic attempts at psychological 
analysis; some elaborate endeavours 
at improving the mere appara- 
tus of reasoning; these include 
nearly the whole of England’s phi- 
losophical utterances and achieve- 
ments. England has had vigorous 
and original thinkers not a few; 
but there is a distaste in the English 
mind to the highest and boldest 
kind of metaphysical speculation. 
Now, the English dislike to pure 
abstractions is a healthy feeling. 
Unfortunately it degenerates into 
indifference towards the ideal and 
the unseen; toward those divinest 
mysteries which cannot be impri- 
soned in dogmas. And this indif- 
ference has a disastrous social, 
moral, and _ political influence, 
making the English people satisfied 
with beggarly utilitarianisms, and 
a Gospel borrowed from the Ready 
Reckoner. Even, then, if a true 
and profound metaphysician were 
to arise in England, he would be 
scorned as a dreamer of dreams. 
Germany, especially during the last 
hundred years, can boast of fore- 
most philosophers, foremost meta- 
physicians, of men with genius alike 
fertile and audacious. But it would 
be a mistake to suppose that me- 
taphysical philosophy has been 
popular among the Germans. It 
has, on the contrary, been the mono- 
poly of a class that stood remote 
from the nation, just as the sub- 
limest ideas of the mystics and 
metaphysicians in the middle ages 
were a treasure hidden from the 


multitude. In France, however, the 
intellectual development has always 
been a philosophical development, 
and every cultivated man there is a 
philosopher to the extent of his 
culture. This is to be explained 
mainly by the simple fact that more 
rapidly and instinctively in France 
than elsewhere, thought becomes 
action, and action thought. Napo- 
leon called a certain section of 
French philosophers Ideologists: 
but for a Frenchman to be an Ideo- 
logist is impossible, inasmuch as 
thought, to a Frenchman, is a wea- 
pon of warfare, an instrument of 
propagandism, a sympathetic force, 
a moral and social principle. From 
the days of Abelard, that daring 
innovator, down to the days when 
Communism has grown a species of 
religion, philosophy has been in 
France incessant combat and revo- 
lution. For more than two cen- 
turies France was the centre of the 
systems generated, the scene of the 
conflicts kindled by, Scholasticism. 
The Renaissance gave a trembling 
and troublous light, the Reforma- 
tion gave devouring flames, to Eu- 
rope. When the light had grown 
brighter and steadier, and the flames 
had spent their destructive fury, 
Rabelais, Ramus, Montaigne, Char- 
ron, and others, strove to render 
philosophy practical, to take it from 
the jangling of the schools and the 
sickliness of the cloister, and to in- 
terweave it with human interests 
and destinies. Cartesianism, though 
less directly practical than the 
French philosophy of the sixteenth 
century, and though often ghastly, 
chimerical, and even imbecile, yet 
kept its foot on realities. The 
philosophy that dethroned Carte- 
sianism, that of Condillac, was only 
too real. But the transformations 
which it, and kindred systems 
of materialism underwent, had a 
polemical, not a philosophical sig- 
nificance. Quite as polemical was 
French philosophy, as represented 
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by De Maistre and the Ultramon- 
tanists. Eclecticism, likewise, a 
sort of revived Cartesianism, was a 
controversy more than a creed—a 
creed more than a fecund idea, full 
of sap and pith. At this hour it 
would be puzzling to say what 
French philosophy is. The French 
have the pride and the pertinacity 
of their philosophical traditions. 
To these they cannot be unfaithful. 
Their philosophical traditions are 
of three kinds: an excessive and 
one-sided spiritualism, an excessive 
and one-sided sensualism, and the 
strong sense of the nation yearning 
to build a consistent scheme of 
action. France knows better than 
English journalists can tell it that 
it cannot have true political enfran- 
chisement without moral regenera- 
tion. In its deepest heart travails 
and burns a moral purpose which 
must ultimately be a moral theory ; 
and the moral theory will be 
France’s philosophy for the time. 
Nations, when morally declining, 
preach to themselves in remorse 
and despair the most exalted moral 
doctrines by the side of the most 
degrading. Among the ancients, 
Stoicism confronted Epicureanism, 
when valour, and nobleness, and 
patriotism, and purity were dying. 
But it is not easy for nations to 
perish morally now, as of old. The 
colossal corruption which Stoicism 
smote, and aimed to slay, is never 
likely again to arise. For ages the 
malady of mankind has been a sort 
of moral asthenia which cannot be 
accurately described, and which 
only a singular combination of 
heroism and suffering can heal. 
France is tragically conscious of 
this moral asthenia: it shrinks, how- 
ever, from the indispensable remedy, 
the suffering and the heroism. It 
will try first, whether it cannot be 
morally grand and strong, by the 
proclamation of a transcendent 
moral idea. We anticipate, then, 
that France’s next philosophy will 
be a transfigured and modernised 
Stoicism, which will have to war 
with Epicureanisms of the newest, 
as well as of the most antiquated 
fashion ; with crudities, hallucina- 
tions, and monstrosities numberless; 
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which will fail to make the nation 
better, but which will be popular, 
as philosophy in France has always 
been. 

In the absence of a complete and 
symmetrical French philosophy, 
something that the nation can feel 
to be national, France diligently 
studies philosophies the most diver- 
sified—philosophies foreign, medi- 
geval, ancient, oriental. Here it 
must be confessed that France does 
little more than appropriate the 
results of German research and 
erudition. If this lessens the merit 
it does not lessen the benefit. 
Who would know what the Ger- 
mans have done unless the French 
had been their interpreters? French 
blundering is often absurd, and 
French criticism is often con- 
temptible. Yet, spite of these, how 
immense our obligations to the 
French as explorers! The cardinal 
mischief, however, is neither in the 
sciolism, nor the blundering, but in 
the tendency of the French to sub- 
stitute the cyclopedic for the 
catholic,—method for system. In 
the literary and philosophical ex- 
cursions of the French, their first 
thought is not, what is the value of 
a thing; but, how it can be most 
conveniently packed. It is to be 
put into a French bag, or box, or 
drawer; and the drawer, the box, 
or the bag must be mechanically 
perfect, artistically graceful. The 
French are miraculous methodolo- 
gists; their genius is wholly mathe- 
matical; the universe to them is 
an apothecary’s shop on a somewhat 
large scale, where their chief duty 
is to supply fresh and legible labels. 
They uniformly start with precon- 
ceived notions, with postulates. 
When they classify, they imagine 
that they are inventing or discover- 
ing. As students and historians of 
philosophy, they do not strive to 
find what this or that philosopher 
taught, but what meaning of their 
own they can force into his words, 
especially such meaning as may 
accord best with the laws of geo- 
metrical proportion. Of French 
types they are likewise the slaves. 
The first article of every French- 
man’s philosophical creed is, that 
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Descartes was the founder of mo- 
dern philosophy; and nothing can 
be more wearisome than the eternal 
babblement in French books about 
Descartes. Sometimes philosophy 
and metaphysics are used as syno- 
nyms,—equivalents, and sometimes 
we have to regard metaphysics as 
a branch of philosophy. This is 
a source of confusion; yet the dis- 
tinctions necessary to avoid the 
confusion it would be pedantic to 
be always making. It is as phi- 
losophers rather than as metaphy- 
sicians that the French excel; and 
it is philosophy rather than meta- 
physics that the French are fitted 
to appreciate. As they cannot 
create those sublime metaphysical 
systems which are only a little 
lower than religion, even in reli- 
gion’s most elevated aspects and 
most opulent suggestiveness, so 
they cannot, as critics or historians, 
do justice to them. Of all the re- 
cords of philosophy and philoso- 
phers by Frenchmen we can recall 
only one satisfactory production, 
Vacherot’s History of the Alexan- 
drian School. In truth, the ap- 
proved model for metaphysical his- 
torians and metaphysical critics in 
France is Cousin—and Cousin is 
nothing more than a brilliant rhe- 
torician, with insight about equal 
to his learning: and his learning is 
not exactly that of a Benedictine, 
though he is rather fond of parading 
it. Beginning with Faith and Rea- 
son, sometimes as allies, and some- 
times as independent individuali- 
ties, there are half-a-dozen words 
or phrases which constitute Cousin’s 
whole stock in trade. And his dis- 
ciples would deem it unbecoming, 
doubtless, to display herein a more 
generous variety than their master ; 
and they, like him, season an inces- 
sant feast of claptraps and common- 
places with a few paradoxes and 
epigrams. This kind of fare is by 
no means wholesome or nutritious, 
and we marvel not that the French 
should try to make it delectable by 
a little Voltairian sauce. English 


dulness and German dulness are 
respectable both, and may be borne. 
But perhaps the most tiresome of 
all books are French rhetorical dis- 
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sertations, which are meant to be 
lively and striking; and rhetorical 
dissertations, and that only, are the 
mass of French works protessing to 
introduce us to a more intimate 
acquaintance with the most famous 
metaphysical systems, and with 
the most illustrious metaphysicians, 
Still, as the English wholly neglect 
a region in which the French no- 
toriously fail, it would scarcely be 
generous in England to rebuke the 
incompetency of France. 

Not to be classed with the mere 
rhetoricians, servile imitators of 
Cousin, is Emile Saisset, who died 
prematurely rather more than a 
year ago, fervently regretted by all 
who see in philosophy an element 
of French regeneration. He was an 
able, earnest, painstaking man, who 
had the courage, too rare in France, 
to write in a simple, natural style. 
Alike as professor and as author, he 
was energetic in stimulating the 
taste for philosophical studies. His 
works are neither very learned, very 
original, nor very profound; but 
they bear the stamp of thorough 
honesty, and they exhibit the author 
in an intelligible and eminently 
honourable attitude. In France, 
Cartesianism has always been re- 
vered for its salutary moral effects. 
Jansenism, which had considerable 
moral, but slender theological sig- 
nificance, was, in its most memor- 
able phases, intensely influenced by 
Cartesianism. Now we have shown 
what French philosophy has invari- 
ably been—a war-cry and a warfare. 
Emile Saisset beheld, in a Carte- 
sianism adapted to the present wants 
and aspirations of the world, the sal- 
vation of France. The patriot spoke 
in his heart rather than the philoso- 
pher ; and the philosopher infinitely 
more than the metaphysician. He 
hated Mysticism, because Mysticism 
in France is prone to degenerate 
into a sentimental -eestasy, not al- 
ways favourable to the sterner vir- 
tues. Materialism he hated, because 
Materialism is the grave of religion, 
the parent of licentiousness; and is 
fatal alike to individuals and nations. 
There has been a revival of Voltair- 
ianism in France: a Voltairianism 
less audacious, but more crafty and 
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insidious than that of the eighteenth 
century. With affectionate words, 
Saisset hastened to warn his coun- 
trymen against the ancient, the un- 
vanquished, the dangerous foe. But 
Saisset discerned, rising vaguely and 
vastly, a more formidable enemy 
than all these—Pantheism. And at 
the misty majesty of Pantheism he 
flung the keenest weapons in his 
armoury. Pantheism, Saisset could 
not help respecting, even when 
fiercely attacking it. For him it had 
that seductive magnificence which 
few of its opponents have been strong 
enough to resist. It might have 
a certain affinity to Mysticism, and 
might be liable to some of the same 
objections ; but he could not assail 
it with the reproaches which Mate- 
rialism and Voltairianism provoked. 
From Parmenides, who lived for it, 
down to Giordano Bruno, who died 
for it, its heroes had all been divine 
and beautiful. The Stoics had been 
the champions of a moral doctrine, 
second in valour and loftiness to 
none; yet the Stoics were all Pan- 
theists. Morally then, Pantheism 
did not offer any exposed point. But 
it bred in Saisset, as in the Carte- 
sians generally, a strange, inexpres- 
sible discomfort. Was it not a con- 
tradiction of the only Evangel which 
had bestowed on French philosophy 
a historical import? By being in- 
comprehensible to the lucid, logical 
French intellect, was it not intrin- 
sically absurd? It could not be 
harmonized with the whole body 
and the whole soul of French exist- 
ence; and this surely was enough 
to condemn it. What bewilders a 
Frenchman, insults him; and he 
pronounces ‘everything to be chaos 
which is too huge for his grasp. 
Moreover, the most celebrated pro- 
phets of recent Pantheism belonged 
to a race whom the Frenchman de- 
spised as pedants and as cravens— 
the Germans. Was it not humiliat- 
ing to receive light and wisdom 
from dullards whom he could al- 
ways thrash? What could lumber- 
ing pedagogues beyond the Rhine 
know that he, a man and a French- 
man, did not better know? Away 
then with Pantheism, if for no other 
reason. 
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Why, if such a determined adver- 
sary of Pantheistic principles, did 
Emile Saisset devote so much time 
and thought to Spinoza and Spinoz- 
ism, to the chief of the Pantheists 
and the chief of the Pantheistic 
schemes? In the first place, be- 
cause a refutation of Spinozism is 
substantially the overthrow of all 
the Pantheistic systems that went 
before or have come after it. Se- 
condly, even if Spinoza went astray, 
the Cartesians can still claim him as 
a disciple of Descartes. Thirdly, 
the geometrical form of Spinoza’s 
greatest work has a prodigious fas- 
cination for the French mind. 
Fourthly, from the incomparable 
clearness with which its author 
expounded it, Spinozism is the only 
kind of Pantheism which a French- 
man can make some slender ap- 
proach to understanding. Fifthly, 
the Frenchman is fond of a fight, 
and Spinozism, with its calm, serene 
courage, and with its symmetrical 
and seemingly impregnable fortifi- 
cations, gratifies and satisfies his 
athletic and martial propensities. 
Here, at least, is a tough and tan- 
gible foe, in a land of shadows and 
of German ghastliness. 

Spinoza’s works, all written in 
Latin, are not considerable as to di- 
mensions. Paulus gave a complete 
edition in two volumes, Gfroerer in 
one, and Bruder in three. All 
these editions are, we believe, still 
accessible to the English student. 
Berthold Auerbach, well known as 
a novelist of genius, translated the 
whole of the works into German, 
with the exception of an unim- 
portant Hebrew Grammar. Trans- 
lations of the Theologico-Political 
Treatise, and of the Political Trea- 
tise, have been published in English, 
but not, so far as we are aware, 
translations of Spinoza’s other pro- 
ductions. 

During the lifetime of Spinoza 
appeared two of his works: his 
Summary of the Philosophy of Des- 
cartes, and his Theologico-Political 
Treatise. After his death two friends 
gave to the world his Ethics, his 
Correspondence, his Political Treatise, 
his Improvement of the Understand- 
ing, his Hebrew Grammar. The 
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three last are unfortunately frag- 
ments. In the case of the essay on The 
Improvement of the Understanding 
this cannot be too much lamented. 

The contents of the new volume 
were without delay translated into 
Dutch. 

It seems improbable, though it 
has been asserted, that Spinoza first 
wrote his Hthics in Dutch and then 
rendered the book into Latin. 

A Treatise on Optics and a Dutch 
translation of the Pentateuch, 
Spinoza deemed too insignificant to 
be preserved ; he therefore destroyed 
them. 

When, in his twenty-third year, 
Spinoza was excommunicated by the 
Synagogue of Amsterdam, he ad- 
dressed to the rulers of the Syna- 
gogue a vindication of himself. This 
document is said still to exist. 

Finally, it has long been rumoured 
that the Lthics, as the work came 
from the hands of Spinoza, con- 
tained a chapter on ‘The Devil.’ 
Fruitless hitherto has the search for 
this chapter been. 

These bibliographical details may 
not be wholly uninteresting or use- 
less to those who wish to study 
Spinoza; but our main object in 
presenting them is in reference to 
the labours of Emile Saisset, as at 
once the interpreter and the antago- 
nist of that philosopher. 

It is rather more than twenty 
years since Emile Saisset published 
the first edition of a French transla- 
tion of Spinoza’s works; a second 
and enlarged edition appeared very 
recently. Even this edition, how- 
ever, can make no pretensions to 
completeness. Only a part of the 
Correspondence is given, and the 
Hebrew Grammar and the Summary 
of the Cartesian Philosophy are 
omitted. 

The first edition was accompanied 
by a simple expository introduc- 
tion; in the second edition the in- 
troduction is both critical and expo- 
sitory. 

That the system of Spinoza should 
have been a favourite subject with 
the Germans is not surprising. All 
German philosophy that can claim 
to be philosophy at all is Panthe- 
istic; and the Germans will either 
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grow indifferent to philosophy alto- 
gether, which may for a season be 
possible, or they will for ever return 
to some form of Pantheism. A new 
school has, in the declining fortunes 
of Hegelianism, gained sway, or 
rather notoriety. The articles of 
its faith are stated and defended in 
Biichner’s Force and Substance, a 
book, the whole charm whereof 
must be sought in the popular il- 
lustration of scientific facts, the 
whole value in the assault on theo- 
logical tenets which the progress 
of science has placed among the 
lumber of the past. But the Ger- 
man nature—rich, deep, religious, 
and with an Oriental yearning for 
immensity, distinguishing it alone 
in our Western World—must eter- 
nally spurn and loathe Materialism 
and Atheism, whether as impious 
imbecilities of the D’Holbach sort, 
or of a coarser stamp still. A com- 
monplace, angular, dogmatic Theism, 
however, the German mind cannot 
accept, forasmuch as it sees that it 
is from such a Theism that Mate- 
rialism and Atheism proceed. In 
effect, the revolt of Scepticism, when 
Scepticism begins, is not against 
God, but the gods. What theancients 
expressed in symbols the moderns 
express in formulas. Hence, among 
the moderns, a continual temptation 
to Scepticism. A deity that can be 
glibly discoursed of, and that can be 
compressed into a score of sentences 
and held caftive there, it seems a 
small effort and a small crime to 
deny. Both Atheism and Material- 
ism may spring from the spectacle 
of universal debasement and misery, 
as before the First Revolution in 
France. Viewed intellectually, how- 
ever, they are merely the rebellion 
against a narrow, despotic, and ex- 
clusive dogmatism. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to decide 
between the contending claims of 
Theism and Pantheism, or to plead 
for Spinoza and his doctrine. Our de- 
sign is far different. We simply aim 
at writing a chapter in the history 
of philosophy—not likely otherwise 
to be written. Now in writing that 
chapter we cannot and we must not 
forget that the most metaphysical 
of nations, the only metaphysical 
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nation, should admit its inability to 
go beyond Spinozism, at least in the 
essence and main features thereof. 
Unquestionably some of the fantasti- 
cal Hegelians affect to depreciate the 
Hebrew thinker; but what does 
Hegel himself say, in words which 
Saisset has the fairness to quote? 
Hegel emphatically declares: — 
‘Thought must absolutely rise to 
the level of Spinozism before rising 
higher. Do you wish to be philo- 
sophers? Commence by being Spi- 
nozists; you can do nothing with- 
out this. We must first bathe in 
this sublime ether of Substance One 
Universal Impersonal where the soul 
is purified from all particularity, 
and rejects everything which it had 
previously believed — everything, 
absolutely everything. We must 
arrive at this negation which is the 
emancipation of the mind.’ Hegel 
was more prone to self-idolatry than 
to praise of others, even the most 
gifted; thus these pregnant words 
are the more impressive. Besides, 
Hegel, like Leibnitz, was inclined 
to diplomatize. Both would have 
contrived, in any age or condition 
of the world, to make their philoso- 
phical theories look like the justifi- 
cation of social and political rela- 
tions and institutions which, if they 
did not quite approve, they did not 
wish to disturb; both had a dread 
of martyrdom, and in both this 
dread was inspired quite as much 
by selfishness as conservatism. It 
was not then from generosity, from 
admiration, that Hegel in this case 
spoke; he merely uttered the uni- 
versal feeling and conviction of his 
country. But if he had lived in our 
own day he would have acknow- 
ledged that he and his ablest rivals 
were mistaken in supposing that he 
or they had risen higher than Spi- 
nozism. Higher they could not 
rise. They have sometimes clothed 
and crowned Spinozism with a poeti- 
cal lustre; more frequently they 
have surrounded it with clouds, 
thereby adding to its apparent vast- 
ness, but concealing its symmetry 
and majesty. Spinozism may not 
be the completest or truest meta- 
physical system; but Germany will 
never give birth to a truer or com- 
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pleter; and this it has, with some 
sense of humiliation, since Hegel’s 
death, discovered. 

The adoration of Spinoza in Ger- 
many has alarmed the French Car- 
tesians more than the worship given 
to Spinoza’s German imitators. 
These were as subtle as the philo- 
sophers of the middle ages, as volu- 
minous and (portions of Fichte and 
Schelling excepted) as unreadable. 
Reading Spinoza is not like reading 
Thomas Aquinas, or Duns Scotus, 
or Hegel, that modern scholastic. 
You are not overwhelmed by a 
whole library of folios or octavos 
written by one individual. Spinoza 
put what he had to say into the 
smallest compass; and, however 
serried the logic, however abstruse 
the ideas, there is scarcely a passage 
in his works not comprehensible by 
a person of ordinary intelligence 
and application. This is the danger, 
the grievance, the annoyance in the 
eyes of the French Cartesians. 
What made Voltaire a terror to the 
Obstructives and the Obscurantists ? 
Not his doctrines; for these were 
shallow, even to triviality and silli- 
ness. Scarcely his wit, for ridicule 
never kills, notwithstanding that 
the French themselves maintain the 
contrary. But a style unequalled 
for ease and grace. The French 
Cartesians thus saw no menace, no 
mischief in ponderous and preten- 
tious pantheistic treatises, which it 
was impossible for the most resolute 
Frenchman to peruse with patience 
and interest. But here was a man 
who, besides being the acutest, the 
profoundest, was the most readable 
of metaphysical writers; for, in ad- 
dition to the thought, the central 
idea, it must have been something 
kindred to literary art which en- 
chanted literary artists such as 
Goethe. Yet though French Car- 
tesians have been conscious of the 
peril, they have not either actively 
or ably met it. They have repeated 
the twaddle, the sophistries, and the 
calumnies of Leibnitz, a great phi- 
losopher assuredly, of most mar- 
vellous and manifold gifts, but not 
a great metaphysician. They have 
been half disdainful, half virulent, 
always superficial, and sometimes 
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grossly ignorant; and they have 
criticised Spinozism in its salient 
points, and in the details; not in its 
cardinal attributes and primordial 
purport and purpose. Here we 
have a common fault of French 
criticism. That criticism swiftly 
seizes the grand outlines, and dex- 
terously analyses the minutest ele- 
ments; but has ‘not intuition, ima- 
gination, enough to embrace and 
depict the whole organism as a 
vitality and a harmony. Now 
Spinozism is sublimely condensed 
and compacted. Not the smallest 
portion can be severed from the 
rest. If criticised morsel by morsel, 
and if fragment, ruthlessly torn 
away, is compared with fragment, 
Spinozism may be proved to swarm 
with contradictions, abominations, 
and insanities. Spinoza is for the 
French Cartesians a bugbear of 
their own making. They exagge- 
rate and deform him into a Cyclops, 
and then rending him in pieces, 
they mock the monster they have 
murdered and mutilated. The holy 
horror they lavish upon the poor 
inoffensive Jew would be amusing, 
if it were not slightly hypocritical. 
They are somewhat disposed to 
play the Tartuffe, to get the milder 
sort of bigots on their side, who, by 
and by, ungratefully attack the 
Cartesians themselves. 

As the other prominent Carte- 
sians, though irritated, did not 
enter with much vigour or valour 
into the fray, the brunt and the 
burden fell on Emile Saisset, who 
gallantly and manfully carried on 
the contest, and who was fair in all 
things, except in giving an incom- 
plete translation of the author, the 
refutation of whom he set before 
him as the principal task of his life— 
a task not inglorious. 

At starting we have to consider to 
what extent Spinozism was an 
original system: a point to which 
Saisset returned again and again, 
and which he has discussed almost 
to prolixity in his work on The Pre- 
cursors and Disciples of Descartes. 

On the originality of a writer or 
thinker it is hard to pronounce. 
Writers, thinkers the most original, 
are the least conscious of originality ; 
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and for this very reason they have 
not the slightest scruple in ap- 
propriating whatever they deem 
suitable. After the fashion of 
Moliére, whatever they lay their 
hands on, they claim as their own. 
Wherever there is immense power 
of origination there is immense 
power of assimilation, so that origin- 
ation might almost be called the 
faculty of assimilation. What pre- 
tends to be wholly original, must be 
wholly an artificiality and a false- 
hood. Life flows from Life, Truth 
from ,Truth, the} Present from the 
Past: eternal is the fruitfulness, un- 
broken the succession. A great man, 
also, and even an eminently original 
man, is often only the link of contact 
between the aspirations of the wisest 
and best and the coarse forces of the 
multitude. In metaphysical phi- 
losophy, originality has very limited 
scope. From the nature of man, 
moral philosophy preceded meta- 
physical; and, not till metaphysical 
philosophy had long existed did 
physical philosophy appear. A few 
simple rules and maxims, as guides 
for individuals and states,—such was 
the earliest moral philosophy, and, 
perhaps, fhe most valuable. Meta- 
physical philosophy was the off- 
spring of religious emotion and 
sympathy; and in the most religious 
nations, and the most religious 
periods, religion and metaphysics 
are identical. From no speculative 
instincts, but from the pressure of 
cruel needs, physical philosophy 
began. Practical enough at the 
outset, physical philosophy, em- 
boldened by triumph, became more 
and more speculative. But, in the 
proportion that it became specu- 
lative, it influenced metaphysical 
philosophy and was influenced by it. 
Itis only in this sense that there can 
be said to be a modern, as distin- 
guished from an ancient, philosophy. 
Contemporaneously with the Reform- 
ation, and still more, immediately 
after it, science rushed to victories 
which have transformed the globe as 
much as they have astonished man- 
kind. Thereby and not through 
the sway of any notable thinker or 
thinkers in the seventeenth century, 
philosophy entered on a new career. 
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It is preposterous to- imagine that 
an epoch in philosophy can be made 
by any individual, however gifted 
and godlike. The obvious fact is, 
that from the necessity of things, 
metaphysical philosophy dominated 
and shaped physical philosophy 
among the Ancients; whereas, 
among the Moderns, from exactly 
the same necessity, metaphysical 
philosophy has been transfused and 
moulded by physical. Incalculable 
comprehensiveness, but not aug- 
mented depth, metaphysical philo- 
sophy has thus received. Depth it 
can never receive, except from moral, 
or poetical, or mystical elements. 
While then the Ancients had only 
one’kind of metaphysical philosophy, 
we have two: the first, continually 
metamorphosed by the progress of 
science; the second, dependent on 
moral, poetical, or mystical food, 
and consequently varying with 
moral, poetical, or mystical poverty 
or wealth. The more thoroughly a 
foremost man is the child of his age, 
with the more commanding pleni- 
tude he, as an independent and 
spontaneous individuality, acts on 
his age. This demonstrates the fu- 
tility and the folly of French prate 
about plagiarism in the domain of 
metaphysics. Leibnitz beheld, or 
affected to behold, in Spinozism, an 
outrageous Cartesianism ; the modern 
French Cartesians picture it with 
pharisaical loathing, as a Cartesian- 
ism corrupted. But verily, in the 
seventeenth century, one metaphy- 
sical philosopher of a high rank 
could not be indebted to another 
for more than a few formulas, 
which could easily have been dis- 
pensed with or replaced. Descartes, 
and Spinoza, and Malebranche, and 
Leibnitz, all yielded to the same 
invincible tendency: they all, and 
less conspicuous and revolutionary 
thinkers than they, were driven by 
the spirit of the times to throw the 
physical, or, if we prefer it, the 
scientific into the metaphysical, as 
far as it could be thrown. But 
Spinoza had two signal advantages, 
or merits. He alone was loyal to 
supreme and eternal reason, without 
compromise, and without regard to 
popular superstitions, or the frowns 
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and smiles of the powerful, and he 
alone strenuously strove to render 
a philosophy the most daringly and 
discursively speculative, counsel and 
consolation for the lowly, a manual 
for the statesman, a light for the 
sage, an instrument of human re- 
demption. 

Many idols have to be overthrown 
before—out of Germany—Spinoza 
can obtain the barest justice. One 
of these is the grand idol, before 
which the best men in France so 
abjectly bow, Descartes. Far from 
us be it to question the right of 
Descartes to lis renown as a man of 
science. But, like the German Leib- 
nitz, the Frenchman Descartes was 
a great philosopher, not a great 
metaphysician; and, like Leibnitz, 
he had much more ingenuity than 
genius. It seems to us doubtful 
whether, in their superabundant in- 
genuity, the French exactly know 
what genius is. Descartes, the most 
ingenious, the most self-satisfied, 
the most self-confiding of mortals, 
started in his pineal gland a limit- 
less manufacture of crotchets. The 
pineal gland of this diminutive 
Frenchman was to be law and reve- 
lation to the universe—was, in brief, 
to be the universe. Lilliput was to 
climb up to the shoulders of Gulli- 
ver, and Gulliver was to climb up 
to the shoulders of Brobdingnag, and 
then Lilliput was to harangue the 
nations about the divinest visible 
and invisible things in a jargon in- 
tolerably absurd and presumptuous. 
Not even Tom Thumb as an indivi- 
dual, but Tom Thumb’s me—a va- 
poury something called conscious- 
ness, was to reconstruct and vindi- 
cate Deity! Would not the process 
have been more complete if the 
pineal gland, the me, the conscious- 
ness of the smallest animalcule, 
could have been brought into play ? 
If one of the infusoria, after putting 
itself into a state both of absolute 
doubt and absolute abstraction, were 
to give us its confessions, would not 
these enable us to render the Carte- 
sian philosophy perfect? For, if we 
are to set out with what is minutest 
in the finite, in order to arrive at the 
infinite, would not one of the infu- 
soria,a bestiola, answer the purpose 
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much better than a clever, conceited 
philosopher? Even if the lower 
animals were what Descartes be- 
lieved them to be, mere machines, 
would not a mere machine be the 
fittest and most successful instru- 
ment in a philosophy wholly me- 
chanical? Asreligion is the feeling 
of the infinite, so metaphysical 
science is the science of the infinite. 
It must be a sublime ontology, or it 
is utterly worthless. The infinite 
in religion and in metaphysical 
science raises man above earth, and 
makes him rejoice in his identity 
with the Imperishable. If mysti- 
cism should thence result, this is not 
to be regretted ; for Mysticism is the 
ecstatic adoration of the everlasting 
mysteries, and consecrates whatso- 
ever is common in religion, and 
purifies whatsoever is polluting in 
human affairs. Without a rich mys- 
tical leaven religion soon grows bar- 
ren and cold. Hence the aridity 
and frigidity of many Protestant 
sects. A morbid psychology, a mor- 
bid self-analysis, can lead to nothing 
but the most meagre Rationalism. 
Cartesianism, therefore, has been 
the most fatal of ail hindrances to 
metaphyscical development. The 
Italian philosophers of the sixteenth 
century were on the way to an onto- 
logy. alike lofty and luminous—an 
ontology deepening religion and the 
sense of religion, and disrobing phy- 
sical science of its prosaic character. 
That impoverishment of the human 
soul, which was one result of the 
Reformation, would have vanished 
before potent fertilising energies. 
But the noble, the beneficent move- 
ment was thwarted by a puny, pe- 
dantic Frenchman who happened to 
be a great geometer, or rather, per- 
haps, by inevitable tendencies which 
that Frenchman symbolised and ex- 
pressed. Giordano Bruno and Ga- 
lileo were contemporaries, though 
the latter long survived the former. 
The physical science which Galileo 
represented, at once so brilliantly, 
so solidly, so suggestively, was in 
complete concord with the ontology 
which Bruno so enthusiastically 
taught. What the world dumbly 
hungered for was a long array of 
Brunos and Galileos. But despotic 
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analysis had begun, and was en- 
throned far above the synthesis 
which alone has affinity with meta- 
physics and religion. Anatomy, the 
analytic, claimed a scientific import- 
ance due only to astronomy, the 
synthetic; and man, already en- 
snared by a morality of the ledger, 
thought that he could not do better 
than turn his body to some useful 
purpose, by seeing what it was made 
of. Having dismembered his body, 
he had only another step to take— 
Descartes furnished him with a new 
and improved method of dismember- 
ing his mind. It would be honouring 
Cartesianism as a metaphysical sys- 
tem too much by dignifying it with 
the name of Anthropomorphism. 
From perhaps no scheme of the uni- 
verse, no conception of the divine 
nature, can Anthropomorphism be 
quite excluded. Man cannot escape 
from himself, even when he soars 
beyond the empyrean, beyond the 
highest heaven, and pants and prays 
for what cannot be uttered by human 
lips. Idealize as we may we are 
still creatures of flesh and blood. 
Alike into the mystic’s most glowing 
vision, and into the horrible mortifi- 
cations with which the devotee tor- 
ments himself, the human element 
forces its way. If it does not enter 
as affinity, it enters as contrast. 
They then are deceiving themselves 
who pretend in anything to fix the 
boundary where the human ends 
and the divine begins. But grant- 
ing, as we must grant, that apothe- 
osis and incarnation are reciprocities, 
different aspects of the same fact, 
ascending and descending modes of 
human perfectionment, it is impera- 
tive that no wrong should be done 
to individuality. It is with the 
wholeness of our being that we 
should approach and be enriched 
and gladdened by the wholeness of 
the Infinite Being. How totally 
unlike this the Cartesian charlatan- 
ism which for a whole century be- 
fooled mankind, and still in some 
measure deludes them. The craziest 
figment of an artificial scepticism, 
the ghost and the glimmer of the 
abstraction of an abstraction, was to 
dethrone all ancient philosophers, 
create a new philosophy, demon- 
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strate God’s existence to those who 
had never doubted it, and work 
other mighty miracles. 


There are fanatical Spinozists, as’ 


there are fanatical Cartesians. We 
know an excellent and most vene- 
rable person, who has read Spinoza’s 
works, and them only, for forty or 
fifty years, who finds fresh light, 
fresh strength, every time he reads, 
and who is more familiar with Zhe 
Ethics than Christians, even the 
most pious, with the Bible. But 
we can pardon fanaticism in refer- 
ence to Spinoza better than in 
reference to Descartes, though the 
lot of that man is always to be 
pitied who makes himself the slave 
of a system. If incompletely, Spi- 
noza nevertheless achieved a re- 
formation, an emancipation. He 
was logician more than geometer, 
geometer more than metaphysician, 
metaphysician more than man; 
whereas the man should always 
predominate, for it is through the 
man, and not through the metaphy- 
sician, that the particular and the 
universal, the finite and the infinite, 
can have communion and identity. 
Let this be as it may, Spinoza did 
not commit the blunder, was not 
guilty of the quackery, of making 
the pineal gland the watch-tower 
from which to survey creation—did 
not send forth the shivering, idiotic, 
impotent phantom, pompously de- 
nominated the me, to grope in the 
darkness for a God. Spinoza was 
a bold and frank ontologist. In 
bondage though he might be to 
certain Cartesian formulas, to his 
own age intensely penetrated by the 
Cartesian spirit, to his own nature 
grand and rich, but too passive, he 
yet established a supremely inclu- 
sive principle. It does not much 
matter whether we call it theistic 
or pantheistic; the terms are often, 
without harm, exchangeable; it is 
enough that it was ontological, and 
covered and comprehended All 
Being in its height and in its 
depth, in its length and in its 
breadth. He who does not grasp 
unity of substance at the outset 
will not travel far, or will be sure 
to travel astray. None ever grasped 
it with a hand so firm and so 
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masterly as Spinoza. That Unity 
of Substance, once for all pillared 
in Immensity, how magnificent the 
hierarchy leading down to man! 
With Spinoza psychology was an 
exceedingly subordinate affair; but 
it found its natural place, and he 
treated it partly with Shakspearian 
subtlety, partly with geometric 
strictness; and the hardness, the 
dryness of the latter must not 
make us lose sight of what is won- 
derful in the former. None but 
the great ontologist, or the great 
poet, who is the best of all onto- 
logists, can be a good psychologist. 
It is only by descending from uni- 
versal nature to human nature that 
we can understand and delineate 
human nature. And what in this 
respect the philosophical ontologist 
performs by rigid deduction, the 
primordial poet achieves by spon- 
taneousness, by instinct, by genius. 
Spinoza’s analysis of human nature 
in The Ethics, is what is most. sug- 
gestive and attractive in a work 
where. every sentence contains in 
itself a philosophy. An excess, 
however, of mere wisdom enters 
into the analysis. Indeed, Spinoza 
might be said to write principally 
as a sage for sages. But sages 
must ever be few; and what a dull 
world it would be if they were 
more numerous! The fallacy of 
Spinozism, and of nearly all pan- 
theistic systems, is the supremacy 
allotted to Reason, which should 
only be allotted to Life. There has 
never yet been, though there may 
at some future time be, a poetical 
and passionate Pantheism, taking 
passion in its most elevated sense. 
In the universe it is Life which 
encounters us everywhere, which 
presses on us evermore. About the 
goodness, the justice, the other at- 
tributes of God we may dispute 
interminably ; but we require that, 
whether wise and just and holy or 
not, he should be the living God. 
It is the living God that religions 
in their earliest and sublimest 
stages seek. Now what best corre- 
sponds.in man to the life of God 
the Most High? The passions of 
man, his richest, fireiest energies. 
To exalt, therefore, pure reason at 
TT 2 
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the expense of life, is to dwarf and 
paralyse man, and to deaden God 
down to ameaningless word. Were 
not the Hebrews stern Monotheists ? 
Yet was it not the life of God, the 
living God, that they worshipped ? 
They did not confound God with 
his works, but they fervently, joy- 
ously praised his works, and they 
did not fix an impassable gulf be- 
tween creation and a creator, as so 
many Christian theologians have 
done, and as some of them seem 
more and more inclined to do. 
Neither were they ashamed to 
ascribe passions to Jehovah, that is, 
not infirmities, but invincible vital 
forces. This has been rebuked or 
deplored by pedants as a rude An- 
thropomorphism. It was something 
much deeper, something much more 
in harmony with the nature of God 
and the aspirations and needs of the 
human heart. God may be what 
the theological formula proclaims 
him-to be, without body, parts, or 
passions; but there is nothing in 
the Old Testament, whatever there 
may be in the New, to countenance 
or confirm the notion. Theism 
may be able to prove that to deify 
nature is to degrade God; and Pan- 
theism may be able to prove that 
to separate God from nature is to 
fossilize him into a dogma. What 
alone is of thorough and abiding 
significance is, that men should feel 
that there is an infinite life in the 
universe, responsive evermore to 
the life in themselves; and reveal- 
ing itself in flowers no less than in 
suns, in the pulse of pleasure or of 
pain, no less than in the march of 
the planets. From his Hebrew edu- 
cation, the most pervading, the 
most persistent idea in Spinoza 
must have been Hebrew Mono- 
theism. This idea tinged, if not 
leavened by the Kabbala, he carried 
into Cartesianism. From Carte- 
sianism he soon delivered himself; 
but some of its worst effects re- 
mained. For the life appertaining 
to the old Hebrew Monotheism, he 
contrived to destroy. Spinoza’s is 
the most exalted and perfect form 
of intellectual Pantheism, but his 
system is an eternal pyramid in the 
loneliness of the desert; his God is 
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not a living god, his man is not a 
living man, his universe is the 
skeleton or coffin of a universe—it 
does not move, and throb, and glow. 
Spinoza wished to mould the man 
ideally brave, ideally free, as a 
member of human communities, as 
a dweller in the heavenly city. 
But he did not supply his man, 
brave and free, with motives, with 
strength. The man brave and free 
is to exercise himself as an athlete, 
only that he may learn to sit still! 
Spinoza was nota recluse, he did not 
shrink from human converse; and, 
as that man, brave and free, whom 
he pictured, celebrated, deified, he 
cheerfully faced the most perilous 
and repulsive duties. The late Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, a man of fine facul- 
ties, confined to a narrow sphere, 
poured forth not long before his 
death, in a splendid passage, his 
homage: at Spinoza’s tomb—that 
tomb so often vilified by ignorance, 
so often desecrated by bigotry. One 
of the most interesting and honour- 
able incidents in Spinoza’s saintly 
career it is impossible to recall with- 
out intense tenderness and admira- 
tion. The person with whom Spi- 
noza sojourned during the con- 
cluding years of his life, was in 
serious dread lest the mob should 
attack his house, from some foolish 
and unfounded prejudice against 
Spinoza ; for the philosopher, simply 
as a philosopher, had by invitation 
visited the French camp, and had 
been received by the French general 
with much distinction. This seemed 
reason enough for the populace, 
exasperated at an iniquitous inva- 
sion, to regard Spinoza asa French 
spy. Spinoza said to his landlord, 
‘Fear nothing on my account. It 
is easy for me to justify myself. 
Persons enough, and those the 
highest in the land, know well what 
induced me to take this journey. 
Should, however, the people make 
the slightest uproar before your 
house, I shall go out to them at 
once, even if they should treat me 
as they treated the unfortunate De 
Witts. I am a good Republican, 
and desire only the glory and the 
prosperity of my country.’ Here 
was the Hebrew philosopher rising 
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to the height of the Hebrew pro- 
phet, and willing magnanimously 
to die, as Hebrew prophets had 
often died. Nevertheless, though 
Spinoza was the most courageous 
of men, as he was the sincerest, 
though he was a most devoted 
friend, was boundlessly disinte- 
rested and charitable, was clothed 
with all human virtues, he yet 
ceaselessly returned to contempla- 
tion as to the true home of his 
soul. He did not love solitude for 
solitude’s sake; but he loved con- 
templation for contemplation’s sake. 
His works, therefore, profit and de- 
light chiefly two classes—either those 
who are naturally contemplative, or 
those who, having failed in action 
retire to thought, or disgusted and 
disenchanted by earth’s vanities, 
and crushed by bitter and unutter- 
able sorrows, seek a refuge in re- 
signation. We know no book, not 
professedly religious, which can 
more effectually and pre-eminently 
cheer and tranquillise than The 
Ethics of Spinoza. If we can escape 
from the turmoil and fever of 
things, and are content to be sages, 
on the way to be saints, Spinoza 
can teach us more, and invigorate 
us more than Epictetus or Marcus 
Aurelius. In itself Stoicism had 
more practical worth than Spi- 
nozism. As a pantheistic system 
it came nearer to the life of the 
universe; it had an effulgence like 
that of an Oriental army, a march 
and a majesty like those of the 
Roman Legions in their most vic- 
torious days. But Stoicism is 
gloomy, as Neo-Platonism is 
gloomy, and as all systems must 
be gloomy that are reactions; the 
prodigal incense of noble bosoms 
to a despairing cause. Read the 
terrible delineation of Roman de- 
generacy in Verri’s Loman Nights ; 
read the thousand descriptions of 
Roman corruption and cruelty, by 
ancient and modern writers; dwell 
on the tragedies and _bestialities 
that followed the pitiless proscrip- 
tions of Marius and Sylla—and then 
see whether philosophy in days so 
evil could be aught but an attempt 
to be very brave while mortal 
wounds were bleeding inwardly? 
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The eye had its daring, and the lip 
had its fire, and the arm was con- 
vulsively raised in indignation and 
in defiance—defiance of wicked 
men: defiance even of the gods. But 
the pale cheek and the panting 
breath and the shivering limbs 
were the heralds-of death. Spinoza, 
however, was hopeful, and he lived 
in an age of hope. The sixteenth 
century was most earnest, yet most 
joyous; the seventeenth century 
was exceedingly earnest and ex- 
ceedingly sad; but there was not 
despair in its sadness. It knew 
that though suffering and wrong 
might reign for a season, the op- 
pressors, the tormentors, were sure 
to be scattered and crushed. And, 
after its moments of despondency, 
it saw that science alone, even 
without allies, would finally be a 
redeemer. There was enough that 
was vile in the seventeenth century, 
and it had not the ruddy health 
and the hearty laugh of the pre- 
ceding century; but it felt itself 
to be strong, though toward the 
close lassitude came, typified in the 
weariness and the weakness of 
Louis XIV. Unlike the Stoics then, 
Spinoza could present to the world 
a moral code which was positive 
and complete, which was not a re- 
action, which was not a cry of 
anguish, a moan of dejection, of 
malady, of exhaustion; and which, 
moreover, was a welcoming music 
to the advent of science—the con- 
queror. This hopefulness, how- 
ever, is not by itself divine consola- 
tion, divine nourishment. To our 
sinning, and struggling, and sorrow- 
ing brethren, it would be as ad- 
visable to recommend 7he Elements 
of Euclid as Zhe Ethics of Spinoza. 
Indsed, the latter work is the 
Euclid of a mild asceticism, an 
asceticism too habitually exercised 
to be felt as a burden and a 
bondage. 

In The Ethics we find Spinoza the 
metaphysician and moralist ; in The 
Improvement of the Understanding, 
Spinoza the methodologist; in The 
Theologico-Political Treatise and The 
Political Treatise, Spinoza the theo- 
logian and politician. All his works, 
however, are inspired by one su- 
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preme idea, and it is this idea which 
we must seek in his Correspondence, 
which contains few personal details. 
The Theologico-Political Treatise first 
laid the basis and portrayed the 
consistent scheme of scientific the- 
ology. Two hundred years have 
elapsed since the book was pub- 
lished, and we have not yet a scien- 
tific theology in England. For, what 
have so many noisy debates lately 
been about but the question whether 
theology in England shall or shall 
not be scientific, and whether our 
clergymen shall be as learned, as 
enlightened, as philosophical as the 
leading theologians of Germany ? It 
is odd that the Obscurantists should 
think it witty to call scientific the- 
ology negative theology. What kind 
of theology except the scientific can 
be positive and fruitful ? 

We have said enough, we think, 
to show that while condemning 
Cartesianism, metaphysically con- 
sidered as a delirium when not an 
imbecility, and while claiming for 
Spinoza a foremost rank among 
saints, sages, and thinkers, we are 
neither the partizans, the apologists 
of Spinozism, nor the adherents of 
any particular Pantheism yet known 
to the world. With equal impar- 
tiality let us achieve the remainder 
of our labour; let us appreciate, 
frankly and fairly, the worth as ex- 
position and refutation of Emile 
Saisset’s Introduction to the works 
of Spinoza. 

Of course Saisset does not attempt 
to conceal his Cartesian bias. It is 
as a disciple of Descartes, as a cham- 
pion of Cartesian principles; it is 
in loyalty to Cartesian traditions 
that he writes. Here there is no 
moral unfitness, but eminently an in- 
tellectual unfitness for an enterprise 
demanding the broadest catholicity 
and the profoundest, most loving 
insight. We really appreciate only 
what we revere, and we revere only 
that for which we have mental as well 
as moral affinity. How long were 
the French unable, and, in an infe- 
rior degree, how unable they are 
still, to feel the greatness of Shak- 
speare, who, on the other hand, has 
found in Germany his warmest ad- 
mirers, his most discerning critics! 
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What Englishman can read Boileau 
without unspeakable fatigue? And 
can we, with our English literary 
and general associations, cultivate a 
taste even for the productions of 
Racine—a man of genius, bound by 
the fetters of a false dramatic sys- 
tem, in which everything was sacri- 
ficed to pompous, often bombastic 
declamation? How stilted, for in- 
stance, seems to us the long harangue 
in the fourth act of Britannicus, ad- 
dressed by Agrippina to her son 
Nero, in which she recounts her 
strenuous services in his behalf and 
brands his ingratitude! From the 
very fact then that it is as a Carte- 
sian and a Frenchman that Saisset 
judges Spinozism and Pantheism, 
his judgment must be unjust. He 
is a combatant before he commences 
to be a critic, and his criticism must 
be radically vitiated thereby. 

Nevertheless the expository part 
of Saisset’s Introduction is valuable 
from its extreme lucidity, and from 
that artistic mode of presenting out- 
lines so that they may be seized at 
a glance, which is so familiar to the 
French. 

As a refutation of Spinozism, of 
Pantheism, the Introduction is a 
pitiful performance. It is a poor 
piece of special pleading, though 
Saisset parades it as he goes along 
as a dialectical masterpiece. 

One of Saisset’s main objections to 
Pantheism is, that it contradicts the 
experience, the common sense, of 
mankind. How happens it then 
that till the advent of Christianity 
all nations, with sundry exceptions 
which it is easy to explain, were 
Pantheists? And are not the im- 
mense majority of the human race 
Pantheists still? Feticheism may 
be a very low form of Pantheism. 
It is Pantheism notwithstanding. 
In Polytheism unity was dispersed 
into an infinite multiplicity; but 
the multiplicity always flowed back 
to unity, the pantheistic source. 
Have not Brahminism, Buddhism, 
and kindred Oriental religions been 
ardently, exuberantly pantheistic’? 
And have not the philosophies 
founded on such religions been pan- 
theistic too? With what has man 
been so commonly reproached by 
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spiritualists as with his tendency to 
Naturalism ?—that is to say Panthe- 
ism, for the words are synonymous. 
What is it St. Paul denounces in 
the most indignant accents? Is 
not the leading argument for Chris- 
tianity as a supernatural revelation 
this: that but for Christianity man 
could never have known God as a 
spirit? In the days of Paganism 
hosts of the Christian sects held a 
Pantheism modified or disguised. 
Not surely altogether by pure spiri- 
tualism, but by the assimilation of 
polytheistic, of pantheistic elements 
the Gospel extended and established 
its empire. Does not the most 
sacred, the most awful ceremony of 
the Roman Catholic Church imply 
a pantheistic belief? How over- 
whelmingly in that impressive cere- 
mony the idea of personality is en- 
guifed. The Gospel, nevertheless, 
comes before men not as something 
in agreement with their nature, but 
as something at war with their na- 
ture. They have to be converted; 
they have to be born again before 
they gain the heritage of its blessings 
and hopes. There are two kinds of 
Pantheism: popular Pantheism and 
philosophical Pantheism. Likewise, 
along with Christianity, there is a 
philosophical conception of Christi- 
anity. Now Saisset sometimes op- 
poses popular Christianity, and 
sometimes the philosophical con- 
ception of Christianity to philoso- 
phical Pantheism, which moreover 
he defines and describes in the way 
which suits him best. ‘This is a 
despicable juggle; but a juggle de- 
ceiving the juggler, for we do not 
accuse Saisset of intentional dis- 
honesty and trickery. He is herein 
a Jesuit without knowing it. Popu- 
lar Pantheism may be true, that is 
to say, may contain divine truths, 
though not the whole truth; yet 
philosophical Pantheism may be 
false. And popular Christianity may 
be true, that is, may contain divine 
truths, though not the whole truth ; 
and yet there may be egregious and 
transparent falsehood in the philo- 
sophical conception of Christianity. 
But to be just we must compare the 
popular with the popular, the phi- 
losophical with the philosophical. 
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Now the popular surely varies in 
every country, according to tradi- 
tion, climate, and race; and of 
course the common sense, which is 
another name for the popular, varies 
too. God, as a Spirit, the Christian, 
especially the Protestant Christian, 
believes in, because he has been 
taught to believe in God the Spirit. 
And the harsher and colder the 
climate and the more niggard the 
soil, the more he clings to God as 
an Almighty and Merciful Father. 
Nature gives him little, gives him 
nothing; and, struggling with po- 
verty, privation, and pain, he 
breathes fervent prayer to an un- 
seen helper. This Almighty Father, 
this pure Spirit, the Christian of 
the Southern Roman Catholic type 
does not long for, inasmuch as he 
can dispense with his succour. 
Along with genial sunshine and a 
lovely sky, nature bestows on him 
all things; and, tasting countless 
fruits of the earth, revelling amid 
countless delights, he enthrones and 
adores the Virgin Mother. In the 
gorgeous East nature showers on 
him her treasures and her charms, 
clasps him in her volcanic embrace, 
intoxicates that she may devour 
him. What then is the Divine to 
man here? A perpetual metamor- 
phosis, from the tyranny and tor- 
ment of which he tries to fly by 
metempsychosis, that is, by the 
ceaseless annihilation of his person- 
ality. There is a rather small mor- 
tal called Maine de Biran, whom 
the French ludicrously overrate. 
Saisset concludes his Introduction 
to Spinoza’s works with the follow- 
ing quotation from the said miracu- 
lous Maine de Biran:—‘ There are 
two poles of all human science: the 
person me, whence everything sets 
forth ; and the person God, whither 
everything gravitates.’ A very pro- 
found utterance if we are to credit the 
worthy Saisset. If we were to mutter 
this nonsense in the ear of a Hindoo 
he would not even know it to be 
nonsense, he would start back from it 
as an absolute unintelligibility. He 
has never felt himself to be a person 
or a me, and he has never known 

as a person ; he feels and knows 
only the life of nature in its richest 
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diversity. The character of the 
Christian revelation, the benefits of 
the Christian revolution, may or may 
not be brought into the pantheistic 
controversy. Perhaps it is scarcely 
possible to make the discussion 
complete without introducing them ; 
as the Cartesians, Saisset included, 
perpetually appeal to them. No- 
thing can be clearer than that the 
Christian doctrine, in its warfare 
with Paganism, in Paganism’s cor- 
ruption and degeneracy, aimed to 
promote personal relations between 
man and his Creator. But when 
Saisset and the other Cartesians 
assert or insinuate that morality 
can have no other origin or suste- 
nance than the intense conscious- 
ness of those relations, myth, legend, 


and history, all rise up in rebellion. ° 


There are graces and charities infi- 
nitely beautiful and peculiarly Chris- 
tian. Yet itis not wronging Christi- 
anity to say that its main object is 
to make men saints not heroes. That 
very detachment from all things 
earthly which Christianity preaches 
is incompatible with the sterner 
and stronger virtues, though many 
Christians may have possessed and 
manifested these. Heroism was the 
pride and the prerogative of Pagan- 
ism; holiness is the ornament of the 
Christian disciple. Of humility and 
resignation—two of the chief Chris- 
tian virtues—a tough, stalwart old 
Pagan would have been ashamed. 
The entire pith of Paganism we 
encounter in the magnificent Pro- 
imethean myth—grandly to act and 
to elevate suffering when suffer- 
ing is inevitable to the gran- 
deur of action. Titan, Demigod, 
or Hero, the individual was to be 
mighty through his own unaided 
vigour ; and, if he submitted to des- 
tiny, by destiny were the gods them- 
selves also bound. A community 
would be sublime if it could join 
what was best in Pagan heroism to 
Christian holiness; but no commu- 
nity has ever done that yet. Neither 
heroism nor holiness is morality, as 
usually understood. Heroism is 
higher than morality; holiness is 
deeper. A famous maxim of the 
Pantheists, to which Emile Saisset 
cannot allude without losing his 
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temper, is, that all determination is 
negation. In regard to morality we 
may likewise say that where relation 
begins negation begins. Relation is 
bondage and calculation. ‘The hero 
gives laws, example, redemption— 
those who come after him talk about 
duties. And not till God’s love to 
him and his love to God grow 
wholly one, is the saint completely 
a saint. Were it, therefore, demon- 
strable, which it is not, that theistic 
spiritualism could alone produce 
morality, it might still be shown 
that the valour of pantheistic indi- 
viduality and the rapture of Chris- 
tian holiness are immeasurably su- 
perior to that morality. Savage 
tribes, barbarous nations, astonish 
us by prodigies of courage, magna- 
nimity, and generosity ; moral, those 
tribes, those nations, never are. 
What is singular is that the vastest 
community in the world—a com- 
munity, civilised, if in singular fa- 
shion, the Chinese community—has 
for thousands of years been domi- 
nated, alike in public and in private 
affairs, by an organic moral code, 
resting altogether on a moral foun- 
dation. Whether Confucius and 
Mencius were Atheists or not it is 
not easy from their writings to learn. 
What at least is indisputable is, 
that in the strictest, barest, most 
literal sense, they were moralists, 
and did not enforce religion as a 
motive. Even pantheistic Budd- 
hism, when conquering China, seems 
to have left the purity and the strin- 
gency of the Confucian code unaf- 
fected. Yet, if we are to believe 
Emile Saisset, men cannot be moral 
beings unless they recognise Carte- 
sian spiritualism or some abstraction 
—some chimera akin thereto! Com- 
pare Confucianism in China with 
Cartesianism in France, and the 
former gains immeasurably by the 
comparison. Confucianism has kept 
its ground for more than twenty- 
three centuries. Cartesianism, after 
having been omnipotent in France 
for a season; after having been 
lauded by ts, and expounded 
and defended by philosophers ; after 
having had all the genius and learn- 
ing of France on its side; after 
having had the Church in its favour, 
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at the Church’s most powerful pe- 
riod, when Bossuet and Fenelon 
made it illustrious, and when the 
ynost arbitrary of monarchs crushed 
every faintest semblance of opposi- 
tion down—Cartesianism was fol- 
lowed by the wildest licentiousness 
and the most blasphemous Atheism. 
A thousand years before Confucius 
prepared a moral and iegislative code 
tor the atheistic Chinese, Menu, the 
contemporary of Moses, prepared a 
code, both moral and legislative, for 
the pantheistic Hindoos. Some may 
question whether Menu was a histo- 
rical personage, and we do not care 
to gainsay them. The point, in 
what manner soever decided, does 
not affect the fact that a people, 
whose whole existence is bathed in 
Pantheism, have a moral and legis- 
lative code of supreme antiquity, a 
code which, in some parts absurd 
and barbarous, is yet in other parts 
admirable for wisdom and mercy. 
It is plain, from these and other 
examples, then, that morality is not 
the monopoly of any particular re- 
ligion—is not the fruit of any special 
theoretic scheme—and that it can act 
as an independent force, borrowing 
nothing either from religion or from 
theory. Furthermore, it is tolerably 
evident that sects and systems of a 
purely spiritualistic order are la- 
mentably transient; that it is they, 
and they alone, which mock both 
the common sense and the profound- 
est intuitions of man, and that, sad- 
dest of all, their ghastliness and their 
gloom plunge the community into 
despair and corruption. Abandon- 
ing the normal and natural develop- 
ment, so beautiful and so strong, of 
the sixteenth century, England, in 
the seventeenth century, grew puri- 
tanic, that is, spiritualistic; and 
what have England’s worst sins and 
hitterest sorrows since been but the 
result of Puritanism or of pseudo 
Puritanism? Fatal to morality, an 
exaggerated spiritualism is equally 
fatal to religion. With orthodoxies 
and heterodoxies we have, in this 
place, nothing to do. We do 
not find the subject inviting, even 
if we found it a becoming time 
to treat it. But that which must 
strike the most unobservant, and 
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wound the most apathetic is, that 
religion has been degraded in Eng- 
land into what the Germans call Eu- 
demonism, the idolatry of conveni- 
ence and comfort. What devotional 
books are at this hour popular in 
England? Not Zhe Imitation of 
Christ, the Holy Living and Dying, 
and the like; but works telling the 
Christian how to make the best of 
both worlds, and describing heaven 
as minutely as if it were a hotel 
of the first class, where every plea- 
sure is provided for the elect. Of 
old the Christian was a man of self- 
denial and of self-sacrifice, who trod 
with weary feet the way to a Calvary 
of woes. Now he is a man of cal- 
culation, who decides that religion 
is the safest of investments—a kind 
of transcendental insurance; and 
that the infidel, poor creature, is 
simply a blockhead, who does not 
know what is good for him. Ideal- 
ism, ever ascending from realism, is 
the salvation of men; they must be- 
come idealists or they are lost. But 
to thrust the ideal into the real—to 
theorize, to dogmatize, is beginning 
at the wrong end; and a gross, 
greedy materialism reaps what an 
inane and insane spiritualism has 
sown. The idealistand the theorist 
are often spoken of as one. Butthe 
true idealist never theorizes, and the 
true theorist is incapable of idealiz- 
ing. Perhaps the substitution of 
theorizing for idealizing commenced 
with Plato, though Plato is generally 
putatthe head of theidealists. At the 
head of modern idealists Descartes is 
likewise put; yet he was purely a 
theorist, and had not the genius to 
idealize. We have no wish to mul- 
tiply distinctions; still, unless the 
distinction between the theorist and 
the idealist is admitted, there must 
long be confusion in philosophy, and 
we shall be unable to understand 
why Cartesianism in France was the 
harbinger of death; why in England 
theological dogmatizing, which is a 
form of theorizing, has materialized 
both morality and religion ; and why, 
in recent days, Germany could not 
move and march till it exchanged 
theorizing for idealizing, even though 
at first it could do nothing better 
than idealize the middle ages. 
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The only other objection made by 
Emile Saisset to Spinozism, to Pan- 
theism, which we have space to exa- 
mine, or which is worth examining 
is, that Pantheism destroys the 
liberty of God and the liberty of 
man. Now in popular Pantheism 
and in philosophical Pantheism 
there are, as we need not repeat, 
countless varieties, and some may 
be more favourable than others to 
the moral liberty of man and of God. 
But, as concerns Spinoza, it is not 
rash to declare that no philosopher 
has so successfully delineated and 
so triumphantly vindicated that 
liberty. Spinoza does not say that 
anything is bound by a foreign ne- 
cessity; but he simply says that 
the more a thing is perfect the more 
it acts from an internal necessity— 
an exceedingly harmless proposition 
even if it were not a profound truth. 
God acts absolutely from internal 
necessity because he is absolutely 
perfect ; and the more a man attains 
to godlike perfection the more he 
acts from internal necessity, and the 
more by implication he is free, even 
as God is free. The amount of in- 
ternal necessity, in short, determines 
in every case the amount of moral 
freedom. ‘There is an essential dif- 
ference between arbitrium and vo- 
luntas, a difference which the French 
language observes, but which the 
English language unhappily disre- 
gards. The merest child may be 
taught to distinguish between will 
as a faculty of choosing, and will as 
a faculty of force. These two kinds 
of will may almost be said to exclude 
or annihilate each other. The in- 
tense voluntas rejects the capricious 
arbitrium, and the capricious arbi- 
trium paralyses the intense voluntas, 
Internal necessity and will as a 
force are identical. Now Saisset 
and the Cartesians take great pains 
to show that the more a thing pos- 
sesses the capricious arbitrium, that 
is, the more it is under the influence 
of a foreign necessity, the more it is 
free. They denounce Spinoza as a 
fatalist ; it is they who are the fatal- 
ists, and in this case, as in the whole 
of his Introduction, there is not one 
of Saisset’s arguments which may 
not be turned against himself. We 
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call capricious persons weak per- 
sons, and we do well, for the strong 
are never capricious. Yet what is 
God to Emile Saisset? A being 
with caprices numberless as his at- 
tributes or as the modes of his attri- 
butes, a being therefore dominated 
by an uncontrollable fatality. It is 
not the province of metaphysics to 
settle moral questions. But the 
ethical and the metaphysical sub- 
limely combine to smite the impious 
idiocy that would ascribe to deity a 
feebleness infinite as his existence. 
Does God act from internal neces- 
sity or not? If he does, then his 
nature and the necessity of his na- 
ture are not two facts, but one fact. 
If he does not, then there is no 
longer a God—a blind chance is the 
supreme power in the universe. 
Leibnitz, who was never so admi- 
rably logical as when boundlessly 
absurd, erected on the idea of divine 
caprice a system of Optimism which 
the smaller sort of metaphysicians 
have thought very weakedial in- 
deed. God was a kind of artizan, 
and, awaking from the slumber of 
ages, he arrayed before him all pos- 
sible worlds, and having selected 
the best possible world he created 
that. Now if God went through 
this process, and we have only the 
word of Godfrey William Leibnitz 
to trust to, he could have trans- 
formed himself into the best of all 
possible Gods: the one operation 
would have been as easy as the 
other. If Leibnitz was right, God 
could have endlessly altered and 
augmented his nature; for unless 
the universe flowed from God’s 
being, as the exact transcript and 
form thereof, God was a Proteus, 
capable of as many internal as ex- 
ternal changes. Spinoza’s necessity 
is not the ancient fate, it is complete 
deliverance from that fate. It is 
not the shallow dogma taught by 
narrow and commonplace material- 
ists such as Priestley. In Spinoza’s 
system the amount of being is tan- 
tamount to the amount of perfec- 
tion: being and perfection are dif- 
ferent names for the same reality. 
Now can God’s being be increased 
or modified? Theists and Panthe- 
ists alike deny that it can. Ifit can 
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neither be increased nor modified, 
its actual and its potential consti- 
tute one undivided energy. But 
space for the antics of Cartesian and 
Leibnitzian goblins must lie in the 
chasm between the actual and the 
potential of deity—an imaginary 
chasm. It pleases human vanity 
to picture God obeying human 
whims; and yet, while bestowing 
on Him such whims, men are never 
tired of proclaiming Him the Im- 
mutable. Strange immutability! 
We would not willingly offend 
those tender souls that, loving God 
fervently, would fain love Him more 
by the help of a Theodicaea. But, 
having faith, let them rely on faith, 
without meddling with metaphysics. 
Spinoza did not attempt a Theo- 
dicaea; he was wiser by being more 
modest than Leibnitz. We are giving 
the best Theodicaea by reverently 
depicting God so far as he is re- 
vealed. No step farther did Spinoza 
ever proceed. His is the boldest of 
all systems by the very absence of 
that anthropomorphic presumption 
which makes the speculations of 
Descartes, of Leibnitz, of the Car- 
tesians, so disgusting. What is 
gained by eternal discourse about 
predestination, providence, human 
responsibility, and the rest? Spi- 
noza knew no more than the poorest 
peasant about the unfathomable 
mysteries, and he did not pretend 
to know more. But the sky, cano- 
pying the abyss, he proclaimed to 
be merely an abyss of another kind. 
Far from him the unseemly famili- 
arity with the ways of God which 
renders Descartes, and Leibnitz, and 
their followers so odious. Kneeling, 
he looked up to heaven; kneeling, 
he looked down to the fountains of 
life in which he was about to plunge 
for ever; and his face was veiled, 
and he saw more clearly than if his 
unsheltered eye had tried to pierce 
the Infinite. And he reconciled, so 
far as philosophy could reconcile, 
man and God—the universe and its 
Maker. He perceived that if the 
ethical was to be exalted into the 
metaphysical it must abide by the 
rules of the metaphysical: that the 
question of human responsibility is 
between a man and his conscience, 
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a man and his neighbour, not be- 
tween his conscience and his God; 
that the theological doctrine of Pro- 
vidence is harassed and embar- 
tassed by the same difficulties as 
the metaphysical doctrine of neces- 
sity; that teleology is a delusion, 
seeing that God, as eternal life, eter- 
nal action, is always seen working 
but never achieving a work; that 
nothing is dead in the universe, 
nothing apart from God in the uni- 
verse, otherwise God could not im- 
pregnate and transfigure it; that 
man is free, not as a wild wanderer 
in a realm of hazard and accident, 
but as a sharer in God’s being and 
necessity. All pantheistic systems 
dimly or distinctly enforce these 
truths, because, dimly or distinctly 
feeling and knowing the unity of 
substance, they feel and know the 
consequences that follow and that 
always make existence its own logic 
and law. 

Though we regard the polemical 
part of Saisset’s Introduction to 
Spinoza’s works as deplorably feeble, 
we should yet rejoice if the oppo- 
nents of Spinozism, of Pantheism, in 
England were as honest, as earnest, 
as intelligent, as courteous, as chi- 
valrous as he. But the vilifiers of 
Spinoza in England never read his 
books ; and the English adversaries 
of Pantheism make no attempt to 
understand it. A recent English 
writer, himself decried as a heretic, 
confessed his inability to see any 
difference between Pantheism and 
Atheism. Now, this is simply im- 
becile: Pantheism is merely Theism 
in excess; and how the excess of a 
thing and its utter absence can be 
identical it would be impossible to 
prove, except on the principle of 
the reconciliation of contradictories, 
which has been set forth with much 
ingenuity by some metaphysical 
schools. The neglect of philosophy 
of the higher kind in England, and 
of course the ignorance shown in 
regard to Pantheism and the great 
Pantheistic systems, may be in a 
large measure traced to the total 
exclusion of the history of philoso- 
phy from the studies pursued at 
our universities and other seats of 
learning. At Scotch universities 
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every professor of so-called moral 
philosophy is supposed to be pro- 
vided with, and to expound, a sys- 
tem of his own. Now the professors 
of moral philosophy, instead of try- 
ing to expound systems of their 
own, would be much more usefully 
employed in giving a history of 
philosophy. In France and Ger- 
many the study of philosophy and 
the history of philosophy always go 
together. The advantages of this 
are too obvious to require illustra- 
tion. Philosophy, in the country 
of Bacon and Newton, has, besides 
its poverty, a sort of provincial air. 
Attend a Scotch university, and you 
have Reid served up to you; an 
English, and you have Butler; as 
if Reid and Butler had exhausted 
philosophy! ‘There is no reason 
why England should not have a 
philosophy of its own; for though 
there is a catholicity in philosophy, 
there is also a nationality. England 
will never desert Baconianism, 
but then, while expanding Bacon- 
ianism, it should idealise it. This, 
however, it cannot do till it is 
better acquainted with the chief 
idealistic systems. Of these it 
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knows only one, the Platonic, and 
Plato it reads that it may perfect 
itself in Greek, not that it may 
perfect itself in thinking. Out of 
an idealised Baconianism perchance 
might arise a noble English onto- 
logy. In Baconianism the experi- 
mental holds too large, and the in- 
tuitional too small a place, whereas 
they should exist and operate in 
equal measure. To the creation of 
an ontology we subordinate all 
questions about Theism and Pan- 
theism. Hitherto, apart from phy- 
sical science, Baconianism has not 
gone beyond the logical and the psy- 
chological; let it enter the region 
of the metaphysical, and an onio- 
logy at once begins. But it cannot 
enter it without Spinoza’s help. 
The English cannot pass Spinoza 
by: they must manfully grapple 
with him, not because he is a Pan- 
theist, for this is the least part of 
the affair; but because he is the 
most vigorous of metaphysical 
athletes, even if he were not an 
eminently suggestive metaphysical 
teacher, and we must conquer him, 
or be conquered by him, before we 
can march on. 





THE AMULET. 
A Tale of Spanish California. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A CAST FOR A LIFE. 


And make the libbard sterne 
Leave roaring, when in rage, she for revenge did earne. 


HE festivities which took place 

in the Glade of Oaks, on the last 
day of gathering the maize, were 
succeeded by a long, sultry, solitary 
day, which Carlo whiled away in 
the harmless but monotonous pas- 
time of shooting crows. 

Those marauders eyed, from the 
neighbouring oaks, the glittering 
piles of maize, eyed askance the 
watchful sentry, and occasionally 
told off a foraging party to make a 
descent on some outlying stores. 
These detachments suffered se- 
verely in killed and wounded, 
while the survivors made but little 
impression on Carlo’s commissariat. 

The surface of Carlo’s mind was 
altogether occupied with repelling 
these attacks, and inflicting these 
losses, but in its depths lay the 
emptiness of an abiding loss, and 
the wreck of an assault that had 
laid the citadel in ashes. 

When the sun had set, and the 
crows had retired to roost, Carlo 
piled wood on the fire, less for 
warmth than company, drew a 
bottle of cool Bordeaux out of the 
stream (it was a relic of yesterday’s 
féte), poured half of it into his pan- 
nikin, and drank. 

‘Love is gone, he mused, ‘ but 
something worse is left. I will not 
keep it. It shall all go together; 
so help me One who is stronger 
than I! 

‘Yet she is terribly beautiful. All 
night she stands before me, soul- 
less, yet warm and life-like. All 
day she dogs my footsteps. She 
meets me at every turn. She kneels 
before me in the dark shed; or 
sweeps her wanton curtsey in the 
dim corridor. . I will go and look at 
her once more. I will try to for- 
give her; and there an end. Have 


I not learnt to suffer? Fool that I 
was— Nescius auree fallacis,’ 

That evening there was an Indian 
festival ina wood near the Rancherta 
of San Pedro. It was a sort of 
harvest-home gathering, and its 
chief characteristic was the lineal 
descendant of a war-dance, but now 
performed in honour of Ceres. 

Carlo led the piebald horse down 
the dark ravine. He felt like a man 
going on a guilty errand : for he was 
doing violence to his reason, which 
told him either to avoid the cruel one 
altogether, or to brave it out like a 
man, and continue to meet her face 
to face, and learn to hear her voice 
and see her smile unmoved. 

‘Yet,’ he thought, ‘I should like 
to see her, unseen. She cannot be 
all herself before me. She dreads 
me, and perchance hates me. I 
would see her enjoying the present, 
and forgetting what is past; so I, 
too, might learn to forget. Only 
fancy her deceiving Julia about the 
cross. J give it to the Senorita In- 
glésa! Ha! ha! 

And again Carlo shouted the loud 
harsh laugh. The horse drew back 
in alarm. This was not its master’s 
voice. Carlo patted its neck, and 
led on over the spot where Julia 
had asked him that cruel question. 
Then he continued in a bantering 
tone, but with caresses, ‘ Wilt do 
the like, pinto mio, that knowest 
all my humours? Wilt take an- 
other lord and master, and revile 
the old, pinto mudable, changeful 
particolored horse ?” 

And, having now reached the val- 
ley, Carlo leapt into the saddle; and 
the good horse, pleased at so much 
confidence, tossed its proud head, 
and would have lashed Carlo’s legs 
with its tail, in ecstacy; but that 
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member was of the order denomi- 
nated ‘rat,’ and had not been en- 
dowed with superfluous plumage. 

As they rushed past the boun- 
dary lodge, Cristobal shouted, 
‘Senor! Sefior Don Carlos!’ But 
he spurred on, deaf to entreaty, till 
the boundary was far behind, and 
the great house in view. 

Then he turned out of the beaten 
track, and followed a path which 
wound among the trees. Before 
him the glimmer of distant fires 
flasked among the hoary stems. 
Presently a glade appeared. At 
one end a rim of dark figures, 
flecked with gaudy tints, encircled 
fires, above which rose a tall pole 
crowned with a sheaf of maize. At 
the other end were the party of Don 
José. 

A low hum encircled the glade, 
swelled into a loud murmur, which 
rose and fell, came nearer, and died 
off in the distance, with a mysteri- 
ous effect, for the singers were con- 
cealed in the woods. At certain 
points in the choric song, the whole 
circle round the fires, the old men, 
the women, and children, burst out 
with ‘Avooo—voo,’ a grand diapa- 
son. 

Then came the dancers, flying 
over the dark rim of seated figures, 
leaping and pirouetting among the 
fires and round the trophy, with 
extravagant gestures, while an outer 
circle hovered round the sitters, and 
fluttered in and out among the trees, 
till the stately forest oaks seemed 
to reel and stagger in the fitful 
light. 

A pause ensued. The gay party 
drew nearer to see the pipe go 
round, and to hear the strange 
people making merry; but Julia 
and Juanita remained where they 
were. 

Juanita’s eyes became fascinated 
by something she saw, or thought 
she saw, in the dark grove. First a 
pair of eyes fixed on hers; then, as 
her sight grew accustomed to the 
darkness, the figure of a man on 
horseback, rapt and motionless. 
Julia’s eyes followed hers, and saw 
the same vision. It was Don Carlos 
—his ghost, on a ghostly horse. 

‘I have killed the man I love,’ 
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thought Juanita; and in presence of 
that solemn ghost pride forsook her, 
mistrust forsook her ; tears streamed 
down her face; she stood weeping, 
with clasped hands, as who should 
say, ‘ Thou wert true. See the truth 
to which mortal eyes were blind. I 
loved thee. All else was as nought.’ 

But, in truth, it was Don Carlos 
in the flesh; neither did he move at 
all until figures coming between hid 
her from his sight, until the choral 
murmur and the dance began again, 
and he could retire without the 
sound of his horse’s feet among the 
twigs and acorns being heard. 

After him, as he went, there glided 
a dark shadow, stooping and turn- 
ing as though it feared detection. 
It was La Forina, Carlo’s quondam 
nurse and confidante. 

‘ What is it, mother?’ he asked. 

L. F. Speak low. You love her 
still ? 

C. Yes. 

L. F. Her heart is breaking. 

C. What can I do? 

lL. F. Tell her of your love. 

C. It must not be. I will goand 
ie. 

The other looked at him, as if she 
would search out some wild corner 
- his brain. Carlo stooped towards 
ier. 

‘ Dost fear death ? she whispered. 

C. No, good mother. 

ZL. F’. Wilt seek the lioness in her 
lair? 

C. Ay. 

L. F. Go then. Domingo is on 
the trail. Cristobal is ready. And 
heark ye, carillo—the Sefiorita wishes 
fora whelp. If thou comest again, 
bring one in thy arms. 

Again the pinto vanished swiftly ; 
but La Forina lingered, shadow- 
like, among the shadows. 

At length the games were ended. 
Real night came to Juanita—silence, 
solitude, and sleep. Then she 
dreamed of that apparition which 
she had seen under the oak-trees; 
but it appeared to stand outside the 
enclosure at Los Ojitos, waiving her 
a last farewell; and in her ears re- 
sounded the solemn thunder of the 
ocean, as it had done that night 
when her friend had ridden away. 

Early in the morning La Forina 
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came to her. <A red car of maize 
lay on the little table in her room. 

‘ What is this?’ said the old wo- 
man, in scorn. 

J. Ared ear. 

L. F. And why? 

J. I gathered it. 

L. F. But why keep it ? 

J. I cannot tell. 

L. F. Dost want emblems of a 
new love? Will not the old suffice? 

J. Throw it away. I want no 
emblems, nor any love. 

L. F. Not if the old be true? 

J. It is too late. 

L, F. And honourable ? 

J. You speak the truth, 

L. ¥. It may not be too late yet. 

J. How? too late? too late? 

Ll. F. He may return. 

J. From whence? Speak. 

lL. F. Ay, let me speak. Thou 
wouldst have proofs of love— 
wishedst for the whelp of a lioness. 
Don Carlos is in the mountain on 
thy quest; one from which men 
sometimes do not return. 

La Forina had been opening the 
door in the meanwhile, and now 
slipped out, leaving Juanita quaking 
with fear, not unmixed with plea- 
sure. This was some tangible dan- 
ger, not the nameless dread of last 
night. Now the vision of Don Car- 
los comforted her. His spirit was 
watching her; she had clothed it 
with his form, and had even figured 
to herself the faithful horse. He 
would not perish. Our Lady gave 
him so much grace. And she turned 
her face to the pillow, and prayed 
with all her strength to nuestra 
Seiiora de los Remedios, 


On the former evening, while the 
rooks were going to roost on their 
watch-towers round the Glade of 
Oaks, and Carlo was saddling the 
pinto, that he might go and take a 
last look at Juanita, a lioness* was 
ranging in search of prey for her 
cubs ; a splendid beast, swiit, strong, 
and crafty. To the keen ears came, 
amongst other sounds, the distant 
sound of Carlo’s pigs. When 
Thomasito brought his charge home, 
one was missing. ‘The theft was at 
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first attributed to coyotes; but no 
trace of blood could be found near 
the ford ; the squeaking which they 
had heard a while ago must have 
misled them. 

At this moment a certain mon- 
grel, named Domingo, lifted up his 
voice, and uttered a dismal howl, 
leered round at his master, wagged 
his tail, and walked into the run- 
ning water. Finding nothing there, 
he swam across, worked up and 
down the bank, hit the trail, gave 
tongue again, went along a few 
yards, and then stood still, howling 
piteously, with outstretched neck 
and tail. 

Cristébal, being on foot, would 
have recalled the dog— 

‘Domingo! Domingo!’ 

*You-ou-ou-ou! Youyou! You- 
ou-ou-ou!’ was all the answer he 
could get. So he returned to the 
lodge, where Angela and La Forina 
were in conclave, and told them of 
Domingo’s strange behaviour. 

The wary old woman mounted 
her mule, crossed the ford, and 
examined the trail. It was that of 
a lioness. The male will not hunt 
till night ; the dam only when forag- 
ing for her young. Its lair must 
be far distant; the choice of a pig 
instead of a colt or calf showed that. 

Just then Don Carlos rushed past 
at full speed. Cristébal, as we read, 
hailed him in vain. But now La 
Forina would go on and send him 
back. In the meantime, Cristdébal 
could ride to the Glade of Oaks, and 
bring the good rifle which had 
killed Li Yanqué, and could load his 
short brass gun, and see that the 
flint was clean and sharp; they 
should also prepare a sumpter-mule 
with the great saddle-bags ; for Don 
Carlos would kill the lioness and 
bring home the cubs. 

Poor Angela sat and trembled. 
Of all names since the death of 
Yankee Jim, la leona sounded most 
terrible in her ears. She thought 
an evil spirit had assumed the form 
of La Forina, and come to lure her 
’ombre to destruction. 

As the old woman was taking her 
departure, she beckoned Cristébal— 


* Felis concolor—Puma. Called Jeon, leona, by the Spaniards, 
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‘What horse wilt ride?’ she 
asked. 

‘ Kl Negro, the horse of 7 Yan- 
qué ; twill not swerve.’ 

* Bueno, and if the trail be warm, 
wait till daylight. Fail not.’ 

Cristébal went and made ready; 
that is, he brought the good Ken- 
tucky from the Glade of Oaks, he 
fed the great black horse on barley, 
saddled a sumpter-mule, examined 
the flint and priming of his gun; 
but, more particularly, with true 
vaquéro instinct, he prepared his 
stoutest saddle-girth, eight inches 
broad, of forty horse-hair twists, he 
strained and oiled his longest lasso, 
fitted for a cast of twenty yards, 
and put a keener edge to the long 
cuchillo, 

These things Cristébal did by the 
pale starlight, and by the rising 
moon; but La Forina reached Don 
Pedro, found Don Carlos in the 
forest, and sent him off on the peril- 
ous quest, as we have seen; so that 
he arrived at the ford just as Cris- 
tébal’s preparations were complete. 

It was now late. The moon was 
up. Domingo lay whining dolor- 
ously ; for the puma had nigh three 
hours’ start, and the scent was 
growing cold. 

But Don Carlos arrived in high 
glee. Toa brain racked with emo- 
tion, the prospect of excitement, of 
danger, was intoxicating. He 
laughed at Angela’s rueful counte- 
nance. ‘Shalt have a leoncillo, too, 
my pretty Angela, fear not.’ 

The jingling of their spurs and 
the murmur of their voices died 
away. And another woman lay at 
home praying for the absent. 

The pedigree of Domingo was 
complex; his dam being a Cuban 
bloodhound, his sire a mongrel Ca- 
lifornian greyhound. Malgré the 
bend sinister, he was a true dog, 
both of nose and eye. No sooner 
did the horsemen come across the 
ford than he took up the trail 
eagerly. It led them a league across 
the plain, then swept to the rorth- 
west, skirting the estate of San 
Pedro and the mountains for three 
leagues more. 

In the pass of San Lorenzo the 
ground became rocky and uneven. 
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Now they were in a large valley, 
which appeared to be a basin in the 
surrounding wall of rock, only cleft 
and traversed by the channel of a 
mountain stream. Huge boulders 


lay disorderly about the level, and 
round their bases sand and gravel, 
drifted by the torrent, which, during 
the rains, would overflow its narrow 
bed 


Here the scent failed. Domingo 
cast about in vain, now lost behind 
a boulder, now flitting across an 
open space, at length coming back 
to its master, baffled and weary. 
They debated what should be done. 
Cristébal thought the beast must 
have doubled down the watercourse 
and regained the plain. Carlo dis- 
mounted: here and there were little 
banks of smooth sand, among which 
the now meagre rivulet wound its 
way; and clear shallow pools oc- 
curred at intervals; he examined 
these as they glistened in the 
bright moonlight, but could find no 
trace. 

As they stood in consultation, a 
deep bay from behind made them 
start. Carlo sprang into his saddle. 
Again it came from a dark corner 
of the glen, followed by a mighty 
roar, at which the pinto trembled, 
and angry echoes went rolling up 
the pass. Dismounting again, Carlo 
unslung his rifle, and advanced. 
Cristébal remembered the words of 
La Forina, ‘ Wait till daylight; but 
now it was too late, so he followed, 
on the black horse. 

‘Keep back a little, Carlo said; 
‘be ready for a cast when she springs. 
Is the hand steady ?’ One look back 
as he spoke, a cheery look of confi- 
dence. Cristébal threw the brass 
carbine on the sand, shook the coils 
of his lasso loosely in the left hand, 
and poised the noose with his right. 
Carlo turned, picked up the carbine, 
and advanced again. 

The position from which he 
wished to draw the foe was a na- 
tural chasm in the side of the moun- 
tain, defended in front by a cluster 
of rocks, and lying within a dark 
line of shadow. He moved quickly 
forward to the edge of the shadow, 
and called ‘Domingo!’ The dog 
was among the rocks, twenty yards 
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in front, and answered with a 
friendly howl, but did not retire. 

Carlo sat down, and gazed in- 
tently. After a few seconds the dark 
surface of a rock seemed to move; 
then came a stifled cry, and, instead 
of the hind legs and tail of Domingo, 
Carlo saw the glare of two green 
eyes and the grinning of white 
tusks, so he called aloud, ‘ Are you 
ready?’ raised the rifle on to his 
knee slowly, steadied the silver sight 
between the two green eyes, and 
drew the trigger. 

The hammer came down with a 
hollow sound on the damp cap. 
With dismay Cristébal saw him lay 
the rifle down, and stand bolt up- 
right, taking aim with the brass 
carbine, but retreating slowly, step 
for step, as the enemy advanced. 

Cristébal sat like a rock on the 
great black horse. ‘ Keep your eye 
on her,’ the other said ; ‘my trust is 
in you. As soon as she staggers 
make your cast.’ 

The puma’s tawny mass was now 
half in shadow, half in moonlight, 
moving stealthily, with crouching 
form and restless tail. Fire and 
smoke burst from the brass mouth 
of the carbine, and a roar of fury 
answered to its bark. 

Firm and dauntless stood the 
black horse. Cristébal poised his 
noose aloft; and even while the 
growl was dying on the puma’s 
angry lips, and her strong back 
arching for a spring, the fatal coil 
was drawn tightly round her throat, 
and she felt herself dragged irre- 
sistibly from her course. For Cris- 
tébal, having made his cast, wheeled 
about, dashed his spurs into E/ 
Nigro, and the horse was tugging 
at its load. 

Carlo’s heart leapt within him. 
‘Straight, straight, he shouted, 
‘from the chasm, as you love your 
life ? for the puma was holding back 
with might and main; but if Cris- 
tobal had worked round towards 
her stronghold, she would have let 
the lasso slacken, and sprung upon 
him in an instant. 

Then Carlo turned, picked up his 
rifle, put on another cap, and ran 
after them. The struggle was a 
fierce one. They had not dragged 
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the puma far when Carlo came close 
upon her left flank. Again he 
shouted, ‘Let go your lasso, and 
wheel round to the left.’ Cristébal’s 
thigh was nearly bursting with the 
strain across it. He obeyed at once, 

The infuriated beast turned too, 
and found itself face to face with 
Carlo—calm and cool was the latter, 
mad with rage the former. 

Once more she gathered her 
mighty force together for a spring, 
lashing her flanks with angry tail,and 
uttering a low, deep grow]; but right 
through her brain sped the messen- 
ger of death; a darkness fell upon 
her ; down she lay, gasping help- 
lessly ; and a purple stream of blood 
gushed from between her glazing 
eyes. 

Cristébal, hearing the report of 
the rifle, wheeled again, and, seeing 
what had happened, dismounted, 
crossing himself piously, and mut- 
tering a prayer of thanks. 

As these two stood over the 
quivering carcase, their hearts 
warmed within them. Carlo ex- 
tended his hand, across the body, to 
Cristébal, and wrung the other’s 
with a nervous grip, saying in an 
unknown tongue, ‘God bless you, 
my hearty!’ 

Life is always sweet; as those 
who have risked it on a percussion 
cap, or the cast of a lasso, or a die, 
can attest; and well Carlo knew 
that but for a tight collar which 
encircled the puma’s neck at a criti- 
cal moment, the Fray Don Antonio 
would have had to bury the bare 
bones of a heretic in the sacred pre- 
cincts of Saint Michael. 


CHAPTER XY. 
QUEST AND BEQUEST. 


We left Juanita lying in bed, and 
praying to Our Lady of Succour for 
Carlo’s safety. She was startled 
from this exercise by the thunder 
of a Chinese gong. It boomed 
through the ‘long-sounding corri- 
dors ;’ it wailed and moaned in dis- 
tant chambers; it throbbed and pal- 
pitated in Juanita’s heart. Was it 
his death-note? ‘No, no! Pity! 
Succour! Madre de Dios? And 
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again she prayed, and forgot that 
the chocolate was waxing cold, and 
Don Marcos wrathful. 

For that day was the high day of 
some obscure saint whom Don Mar- 
cos delighted to honour; and he, 
with his compadre Don Alberto, was 
about to escort a party of ladies to 
the mission of San Miguel, that they 
might avail themselves of certain 
sv*'tual privileges at that shrine. 

m came Clem, to rouse the 
loiterer, whom she found praying 
instead of sleeping. Juanita said to 
her, ‘Tell Don Marcos I cannot go. 
Tam tired, sick, faint. And come 
here, mi hermana.’ So Clem came 
near, and Nita twined a little dimity- 
clad arm zound her neck, and kissed 
her once, twice, thrice; then took 
the amber cross which still hung 
on Clem’s bosom, and kissed that 
too, and looked so prettily at Clem, 
and said, ‘It is well. I have for- 
given him. Wilt stay with thy 
little sister to-day ?? So Clem per- 
formed the appropriate osculations, 
and said she would stay too: what 
did she care about Saint Blank ? 

And she ran away to tell Don 
Marcos that La Nifia was faint, and 
would stay and pray at home, and 
she with her: that they should both 
be ready to dance and sing in the 
evening, at the festivities which Don 
José was preparing at home. 

Clem was puzzled at Juanita’s 
interest in the amber cross, which 
bijou Clem had found, neatly folded 
in tissue paper, on the table in her 
room. It was accompanied by a 
eard, on which was written her 
name, subscribed by the initials J. J. 
Having admired a similar ornament 
worn by Dofia Juana, she concluded 
that her host, the Sefior Don José 
Joacquin de Buenaventura, had 
adopted this delicate method of 
presenting her with a souvenir. 

However, few people object to a 
little mystery of this sort; so Clem 
delivered her message, whereat Don 
Marcos sighed, ‘ Ab imo pectore, ap- 
plied the palm of his left hand to 
the white bosom of his shirt, and 
assured the Seiiorita that, since she 
stayed with his cousin, there would 
be no occasion to divide the seat of 
his affections ; he would leave it en- 
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tirely in their hands. But Barbara 
said he had an ofre coruzon in his 
saddle-bags, which he would offer 
her before they reached ‘ El Salado.’ 
So the devotees went their way. 

Then the guéra Inglésa took tepid 
chocolate up stairs to the guéra Es- 
pagnola, and they became very fond 
of each other, though their inter- 
course for the last two or three days 
had not been cordial. 

‘Dost think that he is killed? 
— the latter, sipping her choco- 

ate. 

‘Killed?’ reiterated Clem, in 
amaze. 

Nita. Knowest that he is in the 
mountain ? 

Clem. Mountain? 

Nita, On my quest. 

Clem. Thy quest? 

Nita. Un leoncillo! 

‘But who is it, dear?’ said Clem, 
stroking her dishevelled locks. 

‘Don Carlos. He loves me.’ And 
again Nita kissed the amber relic 
piously, and looked inquiringly at 
Clem. But the latter was impervi- 
ous. She had no liaison with Don 
Carlos. On the contrary, she began 
to think Juanita a desperate little 
flirt. 

‘But, little sister, she said, re- 
proachfully, ‘I thought Don Marcos 
loved you.’ 

‘Don Marcos is rich. He loves 
himself. I love the poor Jnglés. I 
have loved him all my iife; that is 
for six long long months.’ 

Then Clem, seeing she was in 
earnest, again stroked her hair and 
kissed her forehead, and said softly, 
‘I am so glad. Dost really love 
him ?’ 

‘ With heart and soul.’ 

‘Then listen. He has sixty thou- 
sand piastres: at least papa has 
them for him. Be true to yourown 
heart, and let Don Marcos go.’ 

At this moment the clear ringing 
voice of Don José came to them— 

€ Muchachas! muchachas,!’ 

‘Tio, squeaked Nita, 
© Ven aca, ven aca!’ 

The soft firm tread came up the 
cedar stairs, along the corridor, 
nearer, nearer; the door flew open: 
there was a tableau vivant ! 

The Sefior Don José at the door, 


shrilly, 
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radiant, with a fulvous little puma 
in his arms; Nita sitting up in bed, 
shrouded with tawny locks, but 
stretching out her arms, and shril- 
ling—‘ Y Don Carlos? Carlos? Di, 
tio, di!—and pretty Clem, in a blue 
riding habit, and her bright hair 
wreathed round her head like a 
diadem. 

‘Don Carlos reposes in the Glade 
of Oaks. He has killed una leona, 
muy grande, muy fiéra. He is un- 
hurt.’ 

‘ Ave Maria!’ 

As the Sefior said, so it was. In 
one corner of Carlo’s bower a hide 
was stretched, two feet above the 
ground. There he lay asleep. The 
glade also was reposing, after profit- 
able labours. The forty acres of bar- 
ley had yielded eleven hundred 
bushels, the forty acres of maize 
two thousand bushels, now stored 
at the ‘Casa Briggs; for so the 
small house in the valley had been 
named. 

Now half the glade lay glimmer- 
ing in the sun, with dusty oat- 
stubble, amongst which a thousand 
ground-squirrels gleaned in peace ; 
the farther half lay like a broad ex- 
panse of gold, traversed by a wind- 
ing thread of blue enamel, and 
flecked on either side with black 
spots of raven, rook, or clamorous 
crow. 

ut William Briggs sat by his 
friend upon a small tripod, such as 
women sit upon to milk cows. 
There was a noontide stillness in 
the air; hard by the ringdove wooed 
in melancholy tones; and far up 
from among the cypress groves 
arose the wailing of the widow-bird. 

And William mused incoherently, 
‘Gold, gold, “thou ever young, 
fresh-loved, and delicate wooer” of 
old gentlemen, “ thou touch of hearts 
paternal!” Nita’s papa will accept 
Carlo now. No more cawing crows 
from morn till eve, and cackling 
frogs from eve till morn. No more, 
no more. 

‘The Casa Briggs is a mere hovel. 
We must add a wing to it, and touch 
it up altogether; and I can be god- 
Papa to the bairns as well as the 
adéobes, 


‘I hope Bernardo has imported 
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those Sonorians, women and all. 
We want more women and children 
at this end of the valley. We must 
fence off a dozen more acres for 
Cristobal and Angela, and get some 
buck-wheat laid down, and give 
them some more hands. 

‘If we weren’t so far from market, 
Td try my hand at making butter. 
Churning would be famous exercise ; 
and what a fortune a man might 
make out of these cows, with butter 
at seventy-five cents a pound! 

‘ This glade has been a triumph. 
Was it Carlo thought of it, or I? 
At any rate here it is; and if prices 
keep up we shall have cleared fifteen 
hundred dollars out of it this year, 
besides our seed crop, and food for 
man and beast. 

‘Then there are the pigs and the 
vegetables ; “ some pungkins,” as they 
say in the north.’ 

When Carlo awoke, and had rub- 
bed his eyes, he saw William thus 
tilting himself forward on the tri- 
pod, and musing. ‘ Hullo, Will!’ he 
observed, ingenuously, ‘I’ve been 
asleep. What are you doing up 
here?” 

W. B. Building. 

C. Castles in the air ? 

W. B. Guess again. 

C. A new wing to the Casa 
Briggs ? 

W. B. One to you. 

C. I’ve hit it then. 

oing to —— eh? 

W. B. [Stroking his beard.] To 
whom, pray ? 

C. Why, to Julia, of course. 
Don’t I know that you’re sweet in 
that quarter? 

W.B. Still, there would be many 
things to consider. 

C. What an old deliberator you 
are! Haven’t you been going to 
and fro these four months? And I 
can see she is interested. Besides 
which, Miss Clem told me so in 
confidence. Don’t I keep a secret 
well, eh? 

W. B. You rattle like Marcos. If 
I were ‘sweet’ (as you are pleased 
to call it) on any particular lady, 
do you think I should ask Miss 
Clem to feel her pulse? But I 
have no intention of being ‘ sweet’; 
so compose yourself, 


And you’re 
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C. The sooner you change your 
intention the better, old boy. De- 
pend upon it, Miss Clem is right ; 
and when you draw off, Julia will 
think we are all alike, and that the 
love of a portionless girl has no 
value for a man. 

But William allowed the subject 
to drop there. ‘T’ll just light a few 
sticks, he said, ‘and we'll have a 
cup of tea.’ Whereupon Carlo took 
a clean towel, a flannel shirt, socks, 
a comb, and a tooth-brush, out of 
an old meal barrel, and retired to 
his Castalian rivulet. 

When he returned, William said, 
‘Tm half angry with you, Carlo. 
You ought to have taken me last 
night. 

C. I saw you enjoying yourself at 
the war-dance, and —— 

W. B. You saw me? 

C. Yes; I was down there sneak- 
ing about on the pinto. Shabby 
trick, wasn’t it ? 

Re B. Why didn’t you come with 
us? 

C. I thought I’d have a look at 
a certain person when she didn’t 
know I was near. 

W. B. And you saw? 

C. Her standing apart with Julia, 
weeping. 

W. B. Did she see you? 

C. Yes; thought I was a ghost. 
Half thought so myself. Her sad- 
ness took me up to the seventh 
heaven. 

W.B. And what brought you 
down again ? 

C. Good old Forina, and put me 
on this trail. 

W. B. The old go-between! 

C. Not at all. As my medical 
adviser, she knew that excitement 
was good for my nervous system. 

W.B. And nearly lost you sixty 
thousand dollars. 

C. How? 

W., B. Starchie got Lord Saltum’s 
letter last night. Old Brownlow 
left you £12,000, to be handed over 
when the trustees should think 
proper. They ‘thought proper’ 
just six weeks ago. 

Carlo was sitting on the meal tub 
which contained his wardrobe, 
drinking tea out of a large tin pan- 
uikin. He winked over its edge at 
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his friend, and observed, ‘ Catch an 
old crow with chaff,’ 

W. B. There’s grain in it, I assure 
you ; £12,000. 

And, looking steadily at William, 
Carlo saw'that he was in earnest. 
The future loomed before him, as a 
great glorified mist. Then he felt a 
fire in his eyeballs, passing down, as 
it were, to his heart, and again down- 
ward till it reached the ground, but 
left him sere and scathed. It was 
the anguish of the past. 

Putting down the mug, he pressed 
his hands on his eyelids; and in 
that moment of stillness there came 
again the far-off cry of a widow- 
bird, bewailing her lot in the forest 
gloom. ‘Hang that bird,’ he said 
irreverently. 

Then he rose up, and with trem- 
bling fingers began to caparison the 
pinto. First he put the saddle on 
too far back, then too far forward; 
secondly he twisted the girth, and 
only fastened it with one strap; 
and finally he left the horse’s black 
ear Outside the frontlet, and the 
white ear inside; and so would have 
scurried down the gorge, and gal- 
loped to San Pedro, ‘ ventre a terre,’ 

But William made him don the 
short blue chaquétta, and the calzoné- 
ras supported at the waist by a crim- 
sonsash, as alsothe elegant deer-skin 
boots, which were wont to lurk ob- 
liviously in the meal-tub ; for was it 
not the feast of Saint Blank? and 
were not festivities going on at the 
mansion of Don José. 

‘ Bother the clothes!’ fumed poor 
Carlo. ‘Do come and lace up my 
boots, Will. I’ve got the palsy.’ 


But lest the thread of our narra- 
tive should fail, we must go back 
and pick up astray filament. While 
Nita was praying to Our Lady of 
Succour, and two weary horsemen 
were wending homewards with a 
laden mule, even while the sun 
was dissolving the grey mists of 
night, two cuballéros, walking in the 
gardens at San Pedro, met. 

One was restoring the tone of his 
mucous membrane with a puff of 
fragrant Orinoco; from the nostrils 
of the other also issued wreaths of 
incense. 
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Don José. 
brother ? 

Don Mo. Well. And thou? 

Don José. I was thinking of thee 
and thy pretty child. 

Don Mo. Ah! Don Marcos is a 
gallant youth, and loves her well. 

Now the Sefor might not have 
shared Don Mariano’s enthusiasm 
on this subject. Indeed, when 
speaking of the former Director Su- 
prémo, to men of his own party, 
Don José would style him roundly 
‘ Indio’ and ‘ Heretico.’ Now, how- 
ever, he answered courteously. 

‘Bah! my brother. Don Marcos 
is young, gallant, and rich; but 
will not love thy flower past its 
bloom. “Iwill wither on the hot 
plains of San Blas.’ 

Don Mo. How? 

Don José, ’Twill languish for the 
shade of this valley, and the hand 
of an English gardener. 

Don Mo. How ? 

Don José. The man hath a lighter 
hand than that of Don Marcos. The 
soil is more genial. Let her be. 

Don Mo. My only child? 

Don José. Will be ever near thee. 
"Tis but a ridge of salt [Las Salinas] 
between. Shalt have other sons, 
ere yet a grey hair in thy head. 

Don Mo, [Sadly] No quiero los 
estrangéros, 

Don José. Dost not love aliens? 
It is well; but lovest the man that 
slew the slayer of thy son, that 
loved thy child, and forbore to 
speak. Wilt be outdone in favours 
by an alien? 

Don Mo. Thou art persuasive, 
my brother; stirring the heart to 
maintain thy cause against itself. 

Don José. Hast a large heart, 
Mariano ; close not the better half. 

Then a pause ensued, during 
which each puffed away solemnly. 
But Don José rallied : ‘ Hast wearied 
of thy wife, Mariano ?” 

Don Mo, (With a start of anger] 
Sefior? 

Don José. Ah! brother. Did my 
father, Don Joaquin, love thee? 
Did not thy wife choose thee? 

Don Mo, Ca-rrramba!  Sayest 
true. Let the girl choose. 

Don José. Thy hand, brother. 

And they locked hands. Then 
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the Sefior Don José, having con- 
quered, proceeded to load his cap- 
tive with golden chains. 

‘Knowest, my brother, that this 
poor Jnglés inherits property ? 

Don Mo. I knew it not. 

Don José. Sixty thousand piastres 
or thereabouts. 

Don Mo, Es nada! Tt is nothing! 

And he waved a lordly hand; as 
one would say, ‘I have yielded; 
such a trinket hath not bound me.’ 

Don José. Lord Saltum, the trus- 
tee of Don Carlos, is hidalgo Inglés. 

Don Mo, Es muy caballéro, el pov- 
recito; no hay dude. [The poor fellow 
is of gentle birth, no doubt. | 

At this satisfactory concession, 
the gong admonished them, in plain- 
tive tones, that chocolate and tor- 
tillas and the ladies awaited them. 


CHAPTER XVI, 
ELECTRIC SPARKS. 


Quien media vez me ofendio, 
Entera no ha de contar-la. 


Supper was eaten at sunset. The 
comedor, or banquet-hall, opened 
into the piazza, and so on to the 
lawn, which occupied the quad- 
rangle of the house. 

Across this quadrangle Chinese 
lanterns were suspended on lines, 
high above the pear-trees and the 
fountain, giving a festive and gro- 
tesque effect to a scene otherwise 
familiar, and at other times illu- 
mined by the moon and stars. 

Don Marcos and his cavalcade 
had returned from San Miguel. 
They had even attempted to bring 
the Fray Don Antonio with them ; 
but that functionary declined to 
leave his few sheep in the wilder- 
ness for mere feasting and merry- 
making. 

The party was to break up on the 
morrow. The Sefior Don José would 
accompany Don Silvestro and his 
ladies to Monterey, thence to take 
steamer for San Francisco ; the Sefior 
Arianas would return to Los Ojjitos ; 
but Don Marcos, with Alberto and 
his ladies, would go southwards to 
San Luiz. 

Thus it happened that a tinge of 
sadness mixed with their enjoy- 
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ment, as the quaint glimmer of the 
paper lamps mixed with the broad 
tints of sunset. 

Music followed the _ repast. 
Again, and for the last time, host 
and guests seated themselves at 
will in the dim corridor, or lounged 
on the glossy boards. The Doiia 
Barbara, as she foretold, had taken 
possession of the otre corazon of 
Don Marcos; but Carlo stood 
dreamily by the side of Juanita, 
who sat on a low settee by the 
side of Madre. The golden masses 
of her hair were gathered behind 
the neck, and fell down her back in 
two broad plaits, after the manner 
of the country. Her frock was of 
simple white muslin, as indeed 
were those of the other Seforitas, 
and her little white hands were 
folded peacefully over that terrible 
engine of warfare, a fan. She looked 
very meek and penitent altogether, 
and Don Marcos thought she was 
hatching some plot for bringing 
him back to her feet; whereas 


really her thought ran thus— 
‘ The Sefior Don Carlos, with sixty 
thousand piastres, is a different per- 


son from the poor Carlito of my 
foolish heart. Now he will return 
to his native land, will this cabal- 
léro. No le faltara otra dama, 
another lady will receive him with 
open arms. He will look back to 
his wild Ranchéro life, and remem- 
ber me kindly, may be, as a sister, 
or less. Things are altered now. 
Methought ’twas a poor gambusino, 
not a rich grandee.’ 

So Juanita resolved to think no 
more of her ancient love. Still she 
was going away to-morrow; he 
would go to Inglaterra, and they 
should never meet again. If he had 
stayed away unkindly, and given 
away her little gage @amour, had he 
not also ridden into the dark wood at 
night, to gaze upon her alone (did 
not La Forina tell her so?), and 
then ridden away to be killed by 
wna leona muy fiera, escondida, in the 
dark, among rocks? and for what? 

Under these circumstances she 
must be calm and courteous, must 
let him see that she understood the 
nature of his kindness, and would 
not trespass on it for the world. 
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She must not seem sad at their 
parting: for did she not wish to 
make him less sad formerly, not 
less happy now? Juanita was a 
young lady of such inexorable Pla- 
tonism. 

Meanwhile her papa thrummed 
away on a broad guitar which three 
generations had handed down to 
Don José. He sang a wild romance 
about a Moorish knight who had 
killed, so the lady observed by way 
of compliment, 

—mas Cristianos 
Que tienes gotas de sangre— 


more Christians than he owned drops 
of blood. 

Carlo heard the paternal strains, 
but heeded not. The hidalgo’s 
voice far off did seem to moan and 
rave, and mingled with the fancied 
moaning of the distant wave. He 
was conscious of one presence only, 
hers who sat beside him, with head 
drooping beneath his elbow, and 
palms folded in her lap. Light 
radiated from her: he stood in it, 
all beyond was dark. 

Doiia Clem sang that lullaby 
which we have heard on a previous 
occasion. Don Guillermo accom- 
panied her on the guitar. It was 
Clem’s own music. Don José was 
enchanted. When the lady came to 
that affecting climax— 

While I weep, love, sleep, 
In my fond arms prest, 
Lull’e in my bosom to rest! 


—Juanita dropped her fan. 

Don Carlos stooped, and gave it 
to her. Their eyes met. Hers said, 
‘Is sadness then the heart of joy” 
His said, ‘I hear no song. Thou 
fillest every sense.’ 

A conversation ensued on the 
relative merits of the old bards and 
the lyric poets of the golden age, 
‘ El siglo de oro’? It was maintained 
that the rude simplicity of the 
Romancéros spoke best the heart 
and sense of a Ltanchéro, though the 
classic writers might be more 
adapted for town-spun fancies. 

‘But there are gems on the 
threshold of the golden age,’ urged 
Don José, ‘sprinkled there by 
graceful hands, ere yet the hearts 
of men grew cold and formal.’ Then 
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turning to Juanita, he said, ‘Sing 
thy cancioncito, little one.’ And he 
swept the chords, while Juanita 
simply sang as follows :— 


Are tears of any profit 
By night or day? 

When love hath passed away 

From sight, is aught left of it ? 
Say, sister, say. 

Is love which passeth kinder 
Than grief which stays ? 
Thro’ lone nights and long days 

Sorrow hath naught to bind her, 
Yet sadly stays, 

Ah, tell me, sister, truly, 

Is sorrow kind ? 
Doth she not sadly bind, 

That, coming, love may duly 
Due welcome find ? 


It is not the custom in those 
regions to thank ladies for singing. 
Birds warble gladly enough to 
whom nature has given a voice. 
Yet Don José said, ‘ Thanks, little 
one. Hast the soul of rwisefior in 
thy white breast.’ And Don Carlos 
said nothing, but likened her in 
thought to Saint Cecilia, kneeling 
‘near gilded organ pipes, and to 
Spenser’s fair Saint, at her ‘ hea- 
venlie virginals.’ 

His humour was broken in upon 
by an abrupt change in the pro- 
ceedings. A small platform raised 
in the Estrado was now occupied by 
three swarthy musicians, one armed 
with a violin, another with a wheezy 
wind instrument, yclept caramillo, 
another with the Chinese gong, 
severely muffled for the occasion, 
and doing duty for a drum. They 
were reinforcéd by ohe or other of 
the gentlemen, who would take a 
guitar, and a post of observation 
near the glass doors, or against a 
pillar in the balcony. 

They struck up a mazurka. 
Saints defend us! What a strain, 
in that dim religious light! wax 
tapers twinkling within, variegated 
lamps without; and the silent sum- 
mits of San Lorenzo standing up 
among the starry heavens. A 
mazurka! Proh pudor! To vexa 
saint at her heavenlie virginals with 
such a pastime! 

Don Marcos advanced and made 
Obeisance. The magic light was 
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dispelled. The saint rose, and a 
blooming little maid, dropping a 
curtsey to Don Carlos, fluttered 
away like a white moth, in the 
embrace of a dragon-fly; for the 
integuments of Don Marcos glis- 
tened with bullion, and the long 
tails of his purple sash whizzed 
round and round, as he spun down 
the glimmering corridor. 

Later on, a feeble attempt was 
made to introduce the polka, ‘an 
unblest figure, in which one goes 
trotando sin elegancia.” Don Mariano, 
who was invaluable on the broad 
guitar, refused to assist in the per- 
formance of such ridiculous music, 
and called for the boléro; but was 
induced to compromise in favour of 
a ‘ valse & deux temps.’ 

Don Marcos still retained the 
hand of his cousin. Was he not 
her kinsman? and if Don Carlos 
had wished for her hand, might he 
not have gone through the simple 
ceremony of asking her ? 

But Clem, having performed a 
mazurka with the Sefior Don José, 
came to Carlo, and said, ‘ Please, 
Don Carlos, ask me to dance.’ So 
he asked, she consented, and away 
they went. But Carlo gyrated 
furiously and silently, for Don 
Marcos seemed to be buzzing about 
his brain like a gad-fly. His partner 
wished to rest at one extremity of the 
piazza, so he grimly offered her an 
arm to lean upon; but she clasped 
suppliant hands, and looked up into 
the sad grey eyes with a smile, say- 
ing, ‘ Please talk to me.’ 

Then he noticed how pretty and 
bright and kind she was, and his 
blood upbraided him. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Starchie,’ 
he said, ‘do forgive me for being 
such a Goth; but I was out ail 
night, you know, and have had a 
terrible shock to-day.’ 

‘A shock?’ 

* Yes; that about the money.’ 

* A nice shock, was it not?’ 

‘Well, you don’t know how I’m 
situated.’ 

‘ Please tell me.’ 

‘You're awfully kind, Miss Clem 
—beg pardon—Miss Starchie, and 
I should above all things like such 
a pretty confidante, but-——’ 
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‘«But”—and “above all things” 
—above Julia now, for instance ?’ 

Then Carlo fairly blushed, re- 
membering that he had poured out 
the bitterness of his heart to Julia, 
in the dark ravine. ‘ Well, it looks 
like beating about the bush,’ he 
pleaded, ‘ doesn’t it?’ 

‘ You told that pretty bush, Julia, 
that the bird had flown, and you 
won't tell ppor me anything; but I 
tell you, the bird is there alone, and 
waits for you to come and rob the 
nest.’ 

And as though to deny her con- 
solation, the dragon-fly and the 
white moth fluttered towards them, 
spinning round on one pivot, and 
fluttered away again; and the gad- 
fly insinuated its probe into Carlo’s 
brain, and perhaps at the same 
moment into Juanita’s; that is, if 
jealousy may be likened to a gad- 
fly, and if a fly can be in two places 
at one and the same time. 

After that waltz, Don Alberto 
proceeded to sing a seguidilla with 
his wife. This performance gave 
universal satisfaction. Especially 
to a couple who remained apart, 
and conversed in an under tone. 

Nita. Remember you the squirrel, 
Don Carlos? 

C.. Si Seitora. 

Nita. You gave it me. 

C. You paid me with a look. 

Nita. I gave it not away. 

C. No? 

Nita, It died. 

C. Poor squirrel,’ twas too happy! 

Nita, [Ruefully.] "T'was happier 
than I. 

For she thought, ‘ He parries my 
thrust. Why not confess that he gave 
her the little cross? I was unkind 
to him, and he gave it her in anger, 
no doubt.’ 

But Carlo thought to himself, 
‘She wants me to understand, 
though I sent the cross back, and 
she afterwards ‘gave it away, that 
she kept and valued my little pre- 
sent till death removed it.’ 

Again, after a pause, they con- 
versed, she sitting with downcast 
eyes, he still standing at her side. 

C. The night is beautiful. 

Nita, [With a sigh]. 
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C’. If it could but last! 

Nita. How long? 

C. For ever. 

Nita. You would give the moon 
and stars away. 

C. To you. 

Nita. No; to another. 

C. What other? 

‘ Clem, she answered, with a little 
sob; and her breast heaved, and 
two large tears burst from the 
fringes of her closed lids, and 
coursed rapidly down her cheeks. 

‘Forgive me, madonna,’ he said, 
bending over her, ‘I meant not to 
pain thee. Let her take the moon 
and stars; but take thou my heart, 
and the long night will be calm 
and bright.’ 

‘ Art forgiven, mi hermano!’ she 
said, smiling celestially. And at 
that moment Don Marcos came up, 
smiling too, and claimed his little 
cousin for another dance. 

She went off, thinking to herself, 
‘He has confessed—* forgive me,” 
quoth he—Art forgiven, Carlito mio! 
mt hermano, no mas, Te quiero, mi 
hermano, carillo mio! and so forth. 

But Carlo fell a thinking. ‘She 
doesn’t like my being so civil to 
Miss Clem. How is it? O, I see. 
Both fair. Thinks I admire the 
type. Ha, ha! Never found out 
Clem was pretty at all till just now. 
And couldn’t tell for the life of me 
whether her eyes are blue, black, or 
green.’ [Those orbs were in fact 
brown.] ‘Tl go and ask Julia to 
dance.’ 

But finding that lady engaged, 
he indulged the querulous humour, 
and stood scowling angrily at Mar- 
cos, Whenever that gallant passed 
his way. ‘Suppose after all she 
only likes me as a brother, he 
mused, ‘and that Marcos is, in 
reality, the objet? It looks like 
it, by Jove! Curse the fellow! with 
his moustaches and his buttons.’ 

Now this unreasonable lover 
having neglected to ask the young 
lady to dance, yet chose to consider 
that Don Marcos, by dancing with 
her, was doing him a_ personal 
injury. And revolving this little 
grievance continually in his mind, 
he struck off sparks of malevolence 
which the other caught in passing. 
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The exuberant moustache of Don 
Marcos bristled wrathfully. ‘ Ca- 
yamba! he growled, over Nita’s 
shining head, ‘will this lion- 
hunter shoot me down in the 
Puerto del oso, and pounce upon 
my lamb with the golden fleece ?” 

Then it occurred to him that 
Don Carlos had probably discovered 
the little stratagem which he and 
his compadre Alberto had executed, 
with the help of that unfortunate 
token, the amber cross. His inward 
monitor said *twas a foul trick. 
Alberto said all was fair in love. 

Fair or foul, if Don Carlos had 
sifted it, he was an enemy, and if 
so, one not to be lightly disposed 
of. 

When the dance was ended this 
train of thought led Don Marcos 
through the Jstrado into the 
armoury of the Sefior Don José. 

He rolled a cigarito, took the 
wax candle out of a sconce, carried 
it round the walls, took down a 
blade of Tolédo, balanced it, exe- 
cuted a pass or two, swore at it, 
and restored it to the stand; found 
a curved scimitar of Damascus, 
touched the ground lightly with 
its point, and— 

‘No le hace, compaiiero,’ said the 
voice of one who entered unob- 
served; ‘es muy Espadéro el In- 
glescito” And the husband of Dojia 
Isabel communicated to his friend 
a narrative concerning Don Carlos, 
which he had received from his 
wife, who heard it from Barbara, 
who had it from the lips of Clem, 
who heard it from Annie Briggs, 
who had it from on dit in Inglaterra 
years ago. 

We cannot give ear to such 
vagrant report; but Don Marcos 
having done so, restored the scimitar 
and examined the pistols with 
minute attention. He looked at 
each one, balanced it, tried the 
lock, swore at it, and finally pointed 
to his own heavy revolver, which 
lay apart in a holster of embossed 
leather, saying, ‘Zs mejor. Seis tiros, 
Fifteen yards.’ 

Whereupon the Doiia Isabel 
glided into the room with lissome 
Barbara, and the moustache of Don 
Marcos wreathed itself into a smile. 


The Return of El Pinto. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE RETURN OF EL PINTO. 
Do los mis amores, do los, 
Do los andaré & buscar ? 

Now it happened that while Don 
Marcos was inspecting the arsenal, 
Don Carlos, leaning submissively 
against a pillar, was sustaining a 
rattle of musketry from certain eyes 
which flashed fitfully over the ram- 
parts of Juanita’s fan. 

Idioma de amor, some people 
euphemistically term that exercise. 
In a short narrative like the present 
I cannot find space to gloss over 
the fact that it is ball-practice at 
short ranges. 

‘ What does it all mean?’ inquired 
Carlo of Reason, helplessly. But 
that respectable counsellor having 
been placed ‘hors de combat,’ was 
unable to reply. 

‘What a bewildering little siren 
it is!’ mused the helpless one. [The 
Saint, you see, had shrunk away at 
the clang of arms.| ‘If I were 
quite sure she wanted to get rid of 
him, I’d wing that sublime Marcos: 
*tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.’ 

‘What does she mean by calling 
me hermano, and peppering a fellow 
like this?’ [In allusion to the 
musketry, possibly. | 

And as far as combatant, under 
such galling fire, may be said to be 
conscious of anything, Don Carlos 
was aware of getting seriously 
worsted, and was about to surren- 
der at discretion. 

Presently the firing ceased, and 
the fort hoisted a signal. Glad of 
a respite, Don Carlos (to discard a 
refractory metaphor) offered his 
arm to the Seiiorita, and walked 
away into the silent night. They, 
too, were silent for a while. 

‘ Inglaterra, is it beautiful?’ the 
lady asked, at length. 

Carlo thought his island-home 
would be a dead swamp without 
this ‘dulce enemiga.’ 

‘Nature is more bountiful here,’ 
he replied, ambiguously. 

‘ Yet one loves the birthplace, the 
home of childhood,’ she persisted. 

‘Can’t say I do, thought the 
other, but held his peace. 
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Nita. [In a low silvery ‘voice.] 
When shall you return to IJngla- 
terra? 

C. When thou wilt not suffer me 
to stay. 

‘ O, Setior Don Carlos? she whis- 
pered reproachfully, and clasping 
his forearm with both her little 
hands; ‘0, mi hermano! my brother.’ 

Footsteps drew near, accompa- 
nied by the susurrus of moving 
muslin. They turned. Don Marcos, 
with Dojia Barbara, confronted them, 
with sweet smiles and mellifiuous 
words. 

Juanita blushed and quavered, 
like a rose in the hot south wind; 
but Carlo smiled grimly, still shoot- 
ing out sparks of electricity, which 
sought the buttons of Don Marcos. 

‘I love not Don Marcos,’ he said, 
as the pair withdrew. 

‘Nor I,’ she murmured, clinging 
to him timidly. 

“Say it again, madonna!’ 

‘I love him not, mi hermano!’ 

And so they returned, and met 
tio Don José walking and talking 
with padre Don Mariano. 

Don Marcos was about to dance 
the boléro with Doiia Barbara; so 
Nita entered with her papa and 
uncle, but Don Carlos turned his 
back upon the graceful dance, and 
walked apart among the pear-trees, 
in the dappled lights and shadows, 
consuming the solitary weed, and 
pondering in doubt. 

‘ Hermano, hermano ; ’tis a pretty 
word, but I like it not. Yet she 
loves not Marcos. I will draw the 
bond closer. I will speak to Madre, 
to the Sefior Don Mariano, this very 
night, and then—and then——’ 

But beyond that point the mind 
of Don Carlos refused to move. 
There he entered the realms of 
imagination. On the confines of 
that enchanted sphere rose the 
image of Juanita, warm and life- 
like; the winsome face framed in 
soft bands of golden hair; the clear 
blue eye and eloquent lip. Or, when 
the eyelid closed, he seemed to feel 
the music of her voice, and see the 
smile between her parted lips. 
Around a form divinely moulded 
the white muslin draped itself in 
loving folds. He stretched forth 
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his arms, and groaned aloud, ‘O 
Nita! Thou must love me. Not 
as a brother. “I'were sin to lovea 
sister as I love thee.’ 

This outburst gave vent to sup- 
pressed feeling. His brain began 
to clear. The image would fade 
away. But no: strange to tell, it 
stood there still, in the quaint light, 
leaning against a marble basin into 
which the fountain spray was fall- 
ing like a shower of diamonds! 

‘Madonna! Is it thou? And 
he took her warm hand; for indeed 
it was Juanita herself. 

C. Speak! 

‘ Amigo; she answered softly, 
looking down. 

C. Not hermano? 

Nita. Not if thou wilt not. 

C. What did I say, dear? 

Nita. I know not. Didst speak 
in thy own tongue. 

C. Llove thee, sweet; wilt trust 
me ? 

Nita. I trusted thee once. 

C. Speakest the truth. "Twas a 
new life. 

[But the lady pouted her crimson 
lips. 

y ’. Pout not. Beg back the token, 
and give it me again. 

‘O the shameless one!’ she 
thought; but only shook her head 
mournfully. 

C. I loved thee. Was it not well 
to be silent? Lookup. See if I 
have not suffered. 

And looking up, the lady saw 
indeed traces of a silent struggle in 
the expression of his face. 

C. But thou wilt not. 
much to ask. 

Hereupon the small hand, which 
lay in his, closed round his fingers. 
‘Not that token,’ she said, ‘Tis 
worthless now.’ Then she let go 
his hand, unfastened a little gold 
chain, and once more put a fetter 
round Carlo’s neck, saying, ‘Wilt 
give it away ?’ 

C. Never. 

Nita. Nor lose it? 

C. Never. : 

Nita. So mayest ‘ever keep my 
heart. 

In a paroxysm of gratitude, the 
impetuous young man clasped her 
round the waist with both arms, 
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and covered her face with kisses, 
disregarding her blushes and frail 
efforts at escape. 

‘0 Carlos! sin-verguenza! sin- 
verguenza ? she murmured; and as 
soon as he released her, ran away as 
fast as her little red boots would 
carry her. 

And, looking at the end of his 
fetter, Carlo found there an amulet, 
in a case of violet-coloured silk, 
which also contained a golden tress. 

He was still in the land of en- 
chantment. An eye still watched 
him; no longer the soft blue orb, 
but a black lambent onyx, flash- 
ing out of a livid face, and over the 
moustache of Apollyon. 

The voice of Don Marcos also 
expressed intense emotion. Carlo 
began to respect him. 

Marcos, Art a slayer of men, Don 
Carlos ? 

C.1I fight but with enemies, 
Sefior. 

Marcos, Art my enemy. 

C. An thou wilt. 

Marcos. Nosotros, caballéros que 
somos, meet face to face, with equal 
weapons. 

C. It is well, Don Marcos; at 
break of day. 

Marcos, It is well, Sefior; hasta 
luego. 


The night was far spent before 
the revellers retired to rest. The 
Englishmen did not return to Santa 
Perona: they occupied the first 
room in that gallery where were the 
men’s sleeping apartments; the 
room, in fact, next to that occu- 
pied by Julia and Juanita. 

After a couple of hours’ sleep, 
Don Guillermo turned restlessly on 
his bed. ‘A grand thing sleep is, 
in a weary world,’ he mused, look- 
ing across at his friend. ‘ That 
calm sleeper has had a restless time 
of it. I suppose he has made a 
land-fall at last. He held on like 
a@ man when the wind was foul. 
Now it’s plain sailing; a harbour as 
wide as the Golden Gate; and— 
voyons—William Briggs as harbour- 
master. Hullo! more watchers 
abroad ! 

Through a small window near 
William’s bed came a sound of 
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ringing chords, sweet and plaintive, 
then the deep rich baritone of Don 
Marcos. The tune was monotonous 
yet impassioned, the words ran as 
follows :— 


In the sad starlight, 
Vigil I keep: 

By the glad starlight, 
Sweet my love, sleep! 

Chill is the night, love, 
Sad without thee; 

Hast thou in sleep, love, 
One sigh for me? 

Soft are thy lips, love, 
Sweet is thy breath ; 

Hard is thy heart, love, 
Bitter is death: 

Yet sweet is bitter, 
Bitter is sweet, 

Soft is death’s litter, 
Laid at thy feet. 

In the sad dawning, 
Vigil I keep, 

All the glad morning, 
Sweet my love, sleep! 

Gather thy tresses 
Of gold to thy breast: 

Grey morning presses, 
I haste to my rest, 

Fold thine arms close, love! 
Sadly I wend, 

Sighing for thee, love, 
Unto my end. 

Sighing for thee, love, 
All the sad night; 

Dying for thee, love, 
In the grey light. 

‘Dying for thee, love!’ mused 
William, ‘ What is the man maun- 
dering about? 

Then turning to Carlo, and seeing 
that champion still in a deep sleep, 
he continued, ‘ Nothing wrong in 
that quarter at any rate.’ 

That there was something wrong 
in that quarter, notwithstanding 
Carlo’s peaceful slumbers, we know. 
He has challenged Fate to decide 
between him and an angry rival, 
this morning. He has no patent 
for longevity. Let us leave him. 


At early dawn the ladies as- 
sembled to discuss chocolate, and 
the journey which awaited them. 
But amongst them, gathering, 
Rumour went about whispering 
strange tidings. Anon they swarmed 
out in a body, with pale faces and 
throbbing hearts. 
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They heard a crash of arms in the 
valley. They saw the Sefior Don 
José vanishing in the mist on a 
white horse; Don Mariano and Don 
Silvestro standing awe-struck. 

Presently there dashed into the 
midst of them a small horse, which 
stood riderless, with red nostrils and 
heaving flanks. It was the barb of 
Don Marcos. 

Juanita’s heart thundered in her 
ears. Horror painted Carlo stand- 
ing over the corpse of his rival, 
with close lips and gleaming eyes. 
She hid a red shameful face in burn- 
ing hands, and counted the loud 
pulsations of her heart. 

Again the report of arms. Hush! 
It came again, louder and more 
terrible still. Madre de Dios! 
Could Juanita hear those sounds 
and live? 

A long pause ensued, an age of 
silent agony and suspense; then the 
tramp of horses and the ring of 
spurs came swiftly up the valley. 


The Amulet. 
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A figure emerged from the mist: 
*twas Alberto. Another: Don Guil- 
lermo. A third, coming slowly on 
the pinto. 

Juanita’s eyes start from their 
sockets to meet him. She knows 
the horse: she knows the— Ah! 
Jesus! who is it? 

MARCOS! 

Then Carlo has fallen. 

A terrible cry rang out of that 
fluttering crowd; a shriek of woe 
unutterable; and Juanita fell down, 
stark and stiff. 

There she lay with livid face; 
eyes open, but cold and hard as 
stone; lips white, frail body still 
and lifeless. 

‘Dead, dead!’ they murmured, 
closing round, and crossing them- 
selves for fear. 

Don Marcos stood up in his 
stirrups and saw this picture. 

‘ Valga-me Dios! he groaned. 
‘Mi corazon! mi alma! dead, 


dead !’ 
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HINCHLIFF’S SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. 


HE way and extent in which 
national fortunes are influenced 
by differences in national charac- 
ter and institutions is remarkably 
shown in the histories and in the 
present condition of our Australian 
colonies, and of the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements in South 
America. The western slopes of the 
Andes, indeed, steep and narrow, 
offer little inducement to the influx 
of foreigners, except for mining. 
But the eastern slopes, especially in 
the vast provinces of Bolivia, Brazil, 
the Banda Oriental, and the Argen- 
tine Confederation, expand into un- 
counted thousands of square leagues 
fit for the reception of industrial 
settlers of all races; from the rich 
virgin soil of the tropics to the 
breezy and healthy plains which, 
under the Argentine Government ex- 
tend to the frontier of Patagonia, in 
latitude forty: and will no doubt in 
due time extend just so much farther 
south as the white man shall find it 
profitable to improve his red brother 
off the face of the earth. 

These plains, on either side of the 
mighty rivers which united form 
the estuary of La Plata, well known 
to English readers, since Sir Francis 
Head’s celebrated ride across them, 
by the name of the Pampas, are 
especially suitable for comparison 
with Australia in respect of climate, 
fitness for European life and labour, 
and natural aptitude for rearing 
stock. Yet for three centuries of 
occupation by Spanish settlers, and 
until very lately, nearly their sole 
produce, beyond the agricultural 
supplies of a very scanty popula- 
tion, was herds of wild horses and 
wild cattle, nearly their sole export 
the hides of those animals; the less 
valuable part preserved, the more 
valuable wasted for want of home 


demand or the power of profitable 
exportation.* What, in the mean- 
time, have been the growth and value 
of Australian commerce, it is need- 
less to say. However, within the 
last few years, concurrently with 
the existence of what we can hardly 
yet venture to call a stable Govern- 
ment, marked signs of progress are 
to be seen in the Argentine Pro- 
vinces; and in the enjoyment of 
political tranquillity they, with Bo- 
livia and the Banda Oriental, may 
count on a rapid development of 
wealth, industry, and happiness. 
Settlers of a superior class have 
been attracted both from the British 
Islands and from the Continent of 
Europe: and the breeding of sheep 
and export of wool have already 
become important branches of in- 
dustry and commerce. With quiet, 
and improved means of transport, 
that industry and commerce may 
be increased a hundredfold: and 
the work is already begun. From 
Buenos Ayres to Rosario, distant 
two hundred and forty miles, 
steamers ply regularly; and Ro- 
sario is but the gate of the in- 
terior. Two great rivers, the Uru- 
guay and the Parana, unite to 
form the estuary of La Plata, the 
latter being subdivided into the 
Parana and the Paraguay. 


The importance of the whole river may be 
seen in the fact that the Paraguay is now 
navigated by a steamer without difficulty as 
far as Cuyaba, about two thousand miles 
from Buenos Ayres, in the heart of one of the 
most productive and valuable districts in 
the whole world, which only requires steam 
communication to develop its immense 
resources. Steamers have long been run- 
ning up the river as far as Asungion, in 
Paraguay, which is eight hundred miles; 
and while I was in the country the first 
steamer penetiated to Cuyaba, 


* Since this paper was written, letters have appeared in the Times, directing attention 


to the dried beef of the country as an article of food for the English labourer, 


At two- 


pence the pound, the price at which it can now be bought in London or Liverpool, there 


can be no doubt as to its nutritious value and cheapness, 


But it seems to require, in 


order to render it palatable, more discreet and elaborate cookery than it is likely to get 


at the hands of the class to which it is calculated to be most valuable, 


Probably this 


defect may be removed by more careful preparation; in which case the article would 
bear a higher price, seeing that one pound of jerked is equivalent to a much greater 


weight of fresh beef, 
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This is an advantage which Aus- 
tralia would give much to possess: 
and it will be supplemented by an 
extensive railway system, already 
commenced, towards the interior. 
If it pays to send down raw hides 
for eight hundred or nine hun- 
dred miles in two-wheeled ox-carts 
over a roadless country, what a 
wealth of produce may be looked 
for when the steam-horse runs, as 
run he will, to the very foot of the 
Andes ! 

The importance of these vast 
river systems of South America is 
most strongly shown by the state- 
ment that a portage of thirty miles 
or less connects the navigable 
waters of the Paraguay with those 
of the Amazon, their mouths being 
distant thirty-five degrees of lati- 
tude, about two thousand five hun- 
dred miles in a straight line. The 
Amazon and the Orinoco are still 
more closely connected by the Rio 
Negro, the head waters of which are 
said actually to communicate with 
those of the Orinoco. 

Few Englishmen know, or per- 
haps care to know, much more about 
the history of the Argentine States 
than that they were originally settled 
by Spain; that after nearly three 
centuries of cclonial misrule and 
stupor they threw off the rule of 
the mother-country, exhausted by 
the deadly struggle of the Penin- 
sular War; and that for forty years 
longer their annals relate little but 
a series of uprisings of province 
against province, of one military 
adventurer against another, as un- 
interesting to the outside world as 
those battles of kites and crows to 
which Milton compares the similar 
events of our own early history. 
For the present, at least, those con- 
tests have ended in the establish- 
ment of two States, the Banda 
Oriental, and the larger Argentine 
Confederation, with Monte Video 
and Buenos Ayres for their respec- 
tive chief cities: and their recent 
growth in wealth and commerce 
can hardly be checked, except by 
the renewal of civil war. Improved 
land communications are the things 
most needed: and the work has 
been commenced, first by the con- 
struction of some minor railways 
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terminating in Buenos Ayres, and 
already completed, or far advanced 
towards completion; again by the 
recent concession of a trunk-line 
from Rosario to Cordova, the second 
city of the Confederation, containing 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and 
the chief depdt of the traffic descend- 
ing from the extensive and fertile 
provinces which skirt the Chilian 
and Bolivian cordillera. 


At present every article of commerce 
must be brought for many hundreds of 
miles in lumbering bullock-carts placed on 
high wheels, like those of bathing-machines, 
to help them through rivers and ditches, 
and made so heavy, to secure the requisite 
strength, that their pace is reduced to the 
slowest crawl consistent with motion. To 
travel for eight hundred miles with a train 
of these conveyances must be a severe trial 
of patience to those in charge of them; 
but fortunately that is one of the virtues 
of a country where nobody is in a hurry. 

In the province of Mendoza, among the 
first approaches to the Cordillera of the 
Andes, and also in La Rioja, excellent wine 
is made; but with such means of transport 
as bullock-waggons for more than seven 
hundred miles to Rosario, who can wonder 
if it is little known. It can be made, how- 
ever, in enormous quantities, and even now 
is sent over from Mendoza into Chile, 
though, to get there, it must be carried on 
mule-back over a pass of about thirteen 
thousand feet above the sea, Cotton can 
be produced in any quantity in the pro- 
vinces on both sides of the Parana, It is 
hoped that this will be an important 
article of trade with the River Plate, and 
a considerable quantity is already being 
grown; but at present more labour and 
improved communications are required. 
The territory of the Confederation extends 
through eighteen degrees of latitude, and 
there is, consequently, a great variety of 
climate in different parts of it; and as 
there are also great differences of elevation 
between the level of the Pampas and the 
slopes of the Andes, nearly all the neces- 
saries of life are produced between its 
boundaries. The one great want is rail- 
way communication, and the Government 
are now in a fair way to supply the defi- 
ciency. 

Two pleasant books have lately 
added to our knowledge of these 
countries: one by Mr. Vigne, a sea- 
soned traveller in Asia and else- 
where; the other, from which the 
above passages are extracted, by 
Mr. Hinchliff, known to outsiders by 
a pleasant volume of Alpine adven- 
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ture, known to the Club as one of 
the earliest, boldest, and most genial 
of that Titanic brotherhood. Hence 
disappointment: for when his in- 
tention to quit Chamounix and 
Zermatt for fresh pastures became 
known, it was assumed, at least by 
the sanguine, that the untrodden 
summits of the Andes, Chimborazo, 
Tllimeni, who knows, the Nevada 
Sorata itself, were to own the print 
of Alpine hobnails, and the supre- 
macy of the unconquered Matter- 
horn. And now the sanguine learn 
that Mr. Hinchliff spent his time 
very pleasantly, just as Sir F. Head, 
or any cripple might have done, in 
shooting wild ducks, galloping wild 
horses from one cattle-station to 
another, making friends and carry- 
ing away (and we add, nostro peri- 
culo, leaving behind) pleasant me- 
mories whithersoever he went. But 
he never got within hundreds of 
tiles of the Andes. 

After a passing tribute to the dirt 
and beauty of Rio Janeiro, his book 
introduces us to Buenos Ayres, as a 
remarkable clean and cheerful city. 
This seems little to accord with our 
notions of South America, or the 
stories which. are told, by himself 
among others, of the great slaugh- 
tering establishments which dispose 
of thousands of oxen and horses 
daily, without overmuch care for 
what becomes of the offal. It is 
perhaps mainly attributable to the 
large admixture of British and other 
immigrants, who, in spite of poli- 
tical convulsions, have polished off 
the rough edges of South American 
life into a good imitation of European 
civilization. 

Few are aware of what an extensive field 
the Argentine Republic opens for future 
development, To get a notion in the first 
place of what the city itself is, a stranger 
must throw aside many previous prejudices, 
and place himself, to begin with, either in 
imagination or reality, in the middle of the 
Plaza de la Victoria, This is a fine square 
in the centre of the frontage towards the 
river. On the west side are the Cabildo, or 
town-hall, with a lofty tower and fine 
English clock; on the right and left of 
which are the courts of law and the Policia ; 
on the north side is the Cathedral, a very 
fine building, close to which is the bishop’s 
palace. At the north-west corner is the 
Colon theatre, only second to the finest in 
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Europe. The east side, parallel to the 
river, consists of a long arcade filled with 
shops; and the south side is lined with 
shops and handsome buildings, The square 
itself is large and planted with rows of 
Paradise trees, among which on holidays 
the people assemble in great numbers to 
see displays of fireworks and other amuse- 
ments. ‘There are no small cabs to be 
hired in the city; but in this square and 
at various stables, there are always better 
carriages for hire, with two horses, than I 
have seen in any city of Europe. A ride 
to any part of it costs twenty-five paper 
dollars, or rather more than fvur shillings ; 
but considering the different value of 
money, and the excellence of the article, 
this can hardly be called excessive. Not 
far from the cathedral, in the Calle S. 
Martin, is the Strangers’ Club, to the pri- 
vileges of which any foreigner can be in- 
troduced by a member; and so great is the 
hospitality of the residents that few 
respectable visitors to Buenos Ayres are 
left for many hours without a ticket which 
admits them gratis to all the privileges of 
the club for three months. 


In the present state of North 
American finance, the following 
history of South American currency 
is worth noting :— 


Forty years ago a dollar meant a dollar 
of rather more than four shillings; but in 
an evil hour the Bank of Buenos Ayres 
was nationalised, and came very soon so 
completely under the control of the Govern- 
ment as to be compelled to afford almost 
any accommodation they required. The 
wants of the Government increasing, the 
bank was obliged to increase its issues, 
which soon reached an amount obviously 
out of all proportion to its real capital. 
The aid of the legislation was again called 
in, the notes were declared legal tender for 
their nominal value, and the bank was 
relieved by law from the obligation of pay- 
ing them in specie on demand ; its credit 
was reduced to the lowest ebb, and its 
notes became proportionately depreciated. 
In the first three years of the experiment, 
from 1825 to 1828, the dollar was reduced 
in value to one shilling, thus losing seventy- 
five per cent. of its value. The war with 
Brazil then terminated, and the pining 
dwindling dollar made an attempt to rally 
and look cheerful: for a time it succeeded 
in keeping itself at the value of two shil- 
lings, but this was merely a hectic smile. 
It taded to sixpence, and was at last consi- 
dered to look pretty well at twopence-half- 
penny sterling, In the excitement of last 
year’s war, when I was at Buenos Ayres, the 
go-ahead party sternly demanded more money 
for the annihilation of the Urquizista faction ; 
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and it was determined that in the sacred 
cause of liberty the poor wretched fainting 
dollar should be squeezed and bled again. 
Several large emissions of paper took place, 
and the Radical newspapers crowed as if 
they had discovered a gold mine, In the 
latter part of the year they were so pleased 
with their success that they asked for fifty 
millions more; but the doctors who under- 
stood the case felt the pulse of their old 
friend, and gravely said he was s0 ex- 
hausted that be could bear no more. In 
fact, the paper dollar, which is the uni- 
versal currency of Buenos Ayres is now 
worth less than twopence, 

Monte Video, the opposite and 
long hostile city, rivals Buenos 
Ayres in pleasantness and civiliza- 
tion, and from the same cause, the 
influx of foreigners. In consequence 
of that influx the capital has made 
far more progress than the interior 
provinces; and this superiority, so 
favourable it might seem to the im- 
provement of the whole Confedera- 
tion, has had its. bad as well as its 
good side. The party of progress 
has been as intolerant and over- 
bearing as the party of reaction, and 
the good cause has been discredited 
by the injudicious, hot-headed zeal 
of its supporters. The Argentine 
liberals may be excused for their 
animosity against any system which 
could admit of their being tyran- 
nised over by semi-barbarous mili- 
tary chiefs ; but unfortunately their 
tactics have too often given some 
appearance of justification to the 
cruelties of men who are much 
more ignorant than themselves. 
Mischief, too, has arisen, or at all 
events good has failed to be effected, 
in consequence of the position of 
immigrants, who are not permitted, 
even after long residence, to obtain 
the right of citizenship. A very 
large, and what should be a very 
influential, class of residents there- 
fore have no active interest in 
public matters. The rich ones 
hold the most important commer- 
cial positions, they are extensive 
owners of land and stock, they are 
the wealthy shopkeepers. The poor 
ones largely fill the industrial occu- 
pations; but they have no voice in 
the government, no rights or respon- 
sibilities as citizens. This separa- 
tion of interests between natives 
and foreigners is the cause of a 
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total want of public opinion in any 
way proportionate to the collective 
wealth and strength of the inha- 
bitants, and enables the professed 
politicians to intrigue at their 
leisure. 


Unless some great change of feeling arises 
on both sides, it is not easy to see how this 
state of things is to be changed, It is 
doubtful if the native Argentines would 
concede citizenship to others; but it is not 
doubtful that many foreigners would de- 
cline it. They for the most part prefer 
having the strong arm of an European Go- 
vernment to fall back on for the protection 
of their interests, instead of adopting a 
South American nationality, with the con- 
stant risk of disturbances and revolutions, 
- » +. At present this question appears a 
very difficult one; but its solution will 
very possibly be brought about by the re- 
sult of the undoubted fact that the foreign 
population is increasing at a very much 
greater rate than that of the natives, Emi- 
gration from Europe is now largely in de- 
mand among the territories of La Plata; 
and when the excellence of the field is more 
largely known, the call will doubtless be 
well responded to, Iailroads and the ex- 
tension of commerce will soon call into 
existence a much larger population than the 
native stock can supply; and a country in 
which the majority of the inhabitants are 
not citizens would be indeed a strange ano- 
maly, 


There is a curious description of 
the seladeros, the great slaughtering 


establishments where mares and 
cattle are converted into hides and 
tallow; but the subject is not plea- 
sant, and we pass on to our author’s 
adventures in the interior. He 
speaks in raptures of life in an es- 
tuncia, or stock-farm. Duck-shooting 
was abundant in some places—par- 
tridges in numbers in others; to say 
nothing of the viscachos and their 
friends and companions, the owls, 
who furnish more sport than profit. 


Sometimes instead of shooting we would 
gallop through a round of visits to some of 
tne neighbouring estancias, ‘The world 
was all before us where to choose ;’ not a 
fence or barrier all around the plain, a dark 
spot on the horizon with one or two ombic 
trees shading it, would mark the residence 
of the man to be visited, and we had only 
to ride straight to our distant mark, ‘Take 
what direction we may, the tiru-teros ave 
sure to be screaming in the air, the owls 
gravely staring from the viscacheros, and 
the coranchos, with their unclean com- 
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panions picking the bones of the last dead 
horse. We pull up for a moment to finda 
good place for crossing the arroyo (the beds 
of the small streams are deep and boggy), 
and the ducks start from under the bank 
so close that we regret having left our guns 
behind. A short flounder in the mud, and 
then we are across the stream, again flying 
over the plains straight to the ombi tree, 
which begins to look a little more distinct, 
while the dark spot resolves itself into a 
jouse and some outlying sheds. ..... 
Away again with a fresh, sweet breeze and 
a grilling sun, the most delicious combina- 
tion of elements that mortal man could de- 
sive; away over the springy turf of a 
country like ten thousand Newmarket 
heaths put together; away for another 
ombi, and another dark spot on the hori- 
zon. A few leagues more galloping and 
rejoicing in the exhilarating air, now and 
then suddenly swerving to avoid a visca- 
chero, and laughing at the discomposure of 
a placid little owl; starting at last home- 
wards, and ending with a race as fast as 
the horses could lay legs to the ground, we 
finished another glorious day of healthy ex- 
citement. It seems as if a few such weeks 
must add something to a man’s natural life, 


An excursion to another estancia, 
also belonging to an Englishman, 
contains pleasant details of the pecu- 
liarities of the native population, to 
whom creation seems to be com- 
prised in two animals—the horse, to 
be ridden, and the ox, to be eaten. 
But Gaucho life is not unknown to 
the English reader ; and we only ex- 
tract a description of this part of the 
country which, as it nears the Bra- 
zilian frontier, seems to increase in 
beauty, and differs in character from 
the rolling open plains on the other 
side of the Parana river. 


The appearance of the country delighted 
me. It consisted mainly of long undulat- 
ing hills, something like our English 
Downs, but not so high; the hollows be- 
tween them being generally watered by 
arroyos, an invaluable advantage in a coun- 
try where want of rain is more dreaded 
than any other calamity. One of the largest 
ef these forms a very pretty river, running 
merrily to the Uruguay, between delightful 
belts of wood, and huge evergreen bushes 
hanging over the water, Passion-flowers 
and the lovely blossoms of creepers, un- 
known to me, ornament the trunks of 
the trees, and air-plants hang from the 
branches like natural earrings for the blue, 
green, and yellow parrots that scream and 
chatter all day in the exuberance of their 
spirits. As we cantered over the crest of 
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hill following hill something fresh was al- 
ways ready for the eye. Here was an im- 
mense herd of wild cattle, that would in- 
stantly charge any one that attempted to 
approach them on foot, though they have 
no fear of mounted enemies; there again 
was a noble troop of mares, glorying in 
their independence, and knowing that no 
human tyrant will ever dream of saddling 
them for his nefarious purposes: the only 
misfortune that can ever happen to them is 
that of being some day perhaps knocked on 
the head ina seladero, for the sake of their 
hides, Startled deer and ostriches fled be- 
fore us, and scores of partridges hid them- 
selves in the tufts of grass as we galloped 
close by them, over soft turf, mixed with 
dazzling patches of that scarlet verbena 


. which ornaments our English gardens. . . . 


Energetic men from all parts of the earth 
are beginning to cover those plains and 
glowing hills with flocks and herds of sheep 
and cattle, gaining wealth faster than races 
of gold-diggers ; and in due time towns and 
cities must spring up in a country where 
not only the beasts of the field, but corn and 
cotton, amongst other productions of the 
earth, can, and with proper care and atten- 
tion will, flourish in perfection. The land 
on which we stood is rising every year ra- 
pidly in value; the flocks of sheep are for 
the most part doubling themselves every 
two years and a half; and there must be a 
prosperous future for the distant regions of 
La Plata. 


Civil war, which broke out afresh 
in September, and of course inter- 
fered with excursions for pleasure, in- 
duced Mr. Hinchliff to return to Rio, 
until such time towards midsummer 
(i.e., about Christmas) as the Uspal- 
lata pass over the Andes into Chile 
might be expected to be cleared of 
the winter snows. Of the well- 
known scenery of the Bay he speaks 
in due praise; but his principal ob- 
ject was an excursion into the Organ 
Mountains, which rise behind it to 
the height of eight thousand feet, 
and contain, he says, some of the 
loveliest scenery in the world. 
Among them, six hours from Rio, 
by combination of steam-boat, rail- 
way, and stage-coach, is the modern 
town called Petropolis, founded by 
the first Emperor Don Pedro I. as a 
German settlement, but developed 
into a sort of upland Brighton to 
Rio, two thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea. It is now a consider- 
able town, the favourite resort of the 
court, the foreign ministers, and the 
xx 
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wealthy Brazilian and other mer- 
chants in the hot season. The 
scenery is lovely, the climate rainy 
and uncertain; insect life abundant 
and troublesome; and for reptiles, 
our 2uthor, having broken his shins 
over one toad a foot in diameter, com- 
memorates another, offered to one of 
his friends as a pet, ‘which was as 
big as a hat, opened its mouth like 
an oyster, barked like a dog, and 
flew at his legs.’ Still the scenery, 
and beauty of vegetation, especially 
of the ferns—in which he obviously 
feels a botanical interest of the ten- 
derest kind—made amends for these 
zoological inconveniences. 


Every bend revealed some new beauty in 
the scenery ; magnificent trees were above 
us and below, and between their huge 
trunks and marvellously green foliage we 
enjoyed infinitely various views of the har- 
bour of Rio, which I had never half appreci- 
ated till the increased elevation began to 
give usa worthy idea of its beauty and ex- 
tent, The vegetation astonished me; and I 
did not know which to admire most, the 
stately trees with their wide-spreading 
branches, the graceful festoons and clusters 
of palms and bamboos, or the masses of 
ferns, lycopodiums, and brilliant flowers 
which clustered round their feet, and 
drooped over the road. All were new to 
me in their wild state, but every moment 
showed me some ‘fern or flower in which I 
recognized an old hot-house friend, There 
was a wonderful charm in climbing up a 
sort of St. Gothard pass, with such gorgeous 
fringes instead of barren rocks, 


From Petropolis a first-rate road 
has recently been formed into the 
interior. It is remarkable both for 
the beauty of its scenery and for its 
admirable construction; and we 
learn with interest and pleasure that 
at this time, when stage-coaches are 
almost extinct in England, and the 
last long mail (horresco referens!) is 
taken off the Highland road, they 
have been recently introduced into 
Brazil, and with eminent success. 
The travelling is really good—one 
hundred miles in twelve hours, stop- 
pages included; though the teams 
and the style of doing it would as- 
tonish and puzzle our ancient friends 
of the Norwich and Cambridge, 
‘Times’ and ‘ Telegraph,’ Adams, 
Fawcett, and Dick Vaughan, better 
known by a more fiery appellation. 
Two coaches each way run daily 
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and nightly from Petropolis to Juiz 
da Fora; and except that they are 
built lower, to guard against upsets, 
and are horsed by mules, the turn- 
out resembles those bygone glories 
of our early days. 


The conductor was a lively Frenchman, 
and as sharp as a needle; he was armed 
with a whistle and a brass horn, and I soon 
saw he hadnosinecure. These instruments 
were continually called into play to warn 
the drivers of mule trains and waggons to 
get out of the way The mules are 
the most ticklish part of the matter. These 
beasts are the most amusing fellows in the 
world, and if their pranks were not so very 
serious they would be a source of unmiti- 
gated mirth, They are small, well-bred, 
and beautifully-formed ; they are very fast, 
and are kept to a pace of twelve miles an 
hour without much apparent effort or dis- 
tress. When all goes right, it is very 
pretty to watch the little team well settled 
down to work; but sometimes, when they 
are going on as steadily as clock-work, the 
sight of a novelty is too much for their 
nerves. On the day of my journey they 
had a considerable number of young mules, 


‘and though there were no accidents, our es- 


capes were quite narrow enough to be emi- 
nently exciting. At one point in the road 
we suddenly came on a mule drawing a cart 
of heavy stones, and led by asun-burnt boy, 
who instantly tried to draw on one side: 
the mule, however, was determined to dis- 
pute the way against his Imperial Majesty’s 
mail, and refused to budge an inch. Our 
driver was a stolid young German, whose 
coolness and strength qualified him parti- 
cularly for the management of lively mules. 
He slackened speed without stopping, the 
great object being to keep the team moving, 
and the active Gaul was on his feet in an 
instant ; he rushed at the cart mule, seized 
it by the bit, punched its head as if he 
were the illustrious Sayers, forced it back- 
wards till he upset the cart in a ditch, 
spattered the boy with kicks and execrations, 
and jumped on to his perch again, without 
having let go his cigar, Later in the day 
we caused confusion among a gang of stone- 
breakers. The heat was tremendous, and 
most of them had contrived a little shelter 
for themselves by sticking up a branch or 
two so as to shade the place where they sat 
at work. Others had planted three sticks 
and hung their shirts and coats on the top, 
thereby making something between a gipsy 
tent and a scarecrow. My friend the con- 
ductor had no objections to the branches, 
because the mules are accustomed to them; 
but the scare-crow arrangement with a red 
waistcoat made him furious. The pace was 
again slackened, while he jumped down and 
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rushed forward against theenemy. The un- 
lucky object of his wrath was quite unconsci- 
ous of committing a crime against Don Pedro ; 
he came forward to meet the Gaul with a 
smile, offering him a light for his cigar ; 
but the latter brushed him out of the way, 
knocked down the obnoxious construction, 
and kicked it over the steep bank amidst a 
torrent of abuse. ‘ Voili!’ said the French- 
man, resuming his seat, and shaking his fist 
at the discomfited enemy, while he ex- 
plained to me that nothing would have in- 
duced one of our leaders to pass that waist- 
coat if she had seen it, 


Returning in November to La 
Plata, he found the British ship of 
war Ardent about to ascend the 
river four hundred miles to the city 
of Parana, and profited by the occa- 
sion to make a journey through the 
province of Entre Rios. This wasa 
specimen of voiturier travelling over 
the hard turf, with no roads—two 
horses, with a spare one running 
by the side, being held enough fora 
day’s journey of near one hundred 
miles. At the small town of No- 
goya this conveyance was exchanged 
for the diligence, a sign of civiliza- 
tion no doubt, but managed after 
a singularly uncivilized fashion. 
The carriage was a clumsy yellow 
omnibus; the team ‘consisted of 
four wheelers abreast, driven by a 
man on the front seat, and two 
leaders fastened by a chain to the 
end of the pole, and ridden by pic- 
turesque Murillo-like urchins, who 
laughed and shouted as they gal- 
loped along.’ 


The horses were generally very wild at 
starting, which is not to be wondered at 
when we consider the way in which they 
had been caught and handled; but neither 
driver nor boys seemed to care a farthing 
for kicking or plunging. The more the 
horse kicked, the harder they flogged him ; 
if he refused to move, they whipped the 
others forward till the refractory beast was 
dragged on by the powerful majority of five 
toone,.... With the exception of some 
tremendous joltings, we had no particular 
adventures for some time; at last, however, 
the coach stopped suddenly, and Don Juan 
(the owner and conductor) said we must all 
dismount, as the load was too heavy to cross 
the dangerous place in front of us. Dan- 
gerous indeed! so much so that I could 
hardly believe they seriously intended 
to make the attempt. We were on the 
edge of a hollow, formed by a river since 
dried up, about thirty yards wide and 
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twenty-five or thirty feet deep; the sides 
were excessively steep and irregular, and 
the ground at the bottom was rough from 
the cattle having trodden in the clay. Don 
Juan intended to charge down one side of 
this with his whole team, trusting to the 
impetus for carrying him up the opposite 
bank. The worst part of the business was 
that the nature of the ground compelled 
him to turn sharp to the right on reaching 
the bottom, and so to describe a difficult 
angle in his course, 

We walked across, and took up a favour- 
able position for seeing the upset, which we 
considered quite inevitable. The driver 
gathered up his reins. Don Juan main- 
tained his seat by his side for the purpose 
of working a species of drag, and the boys 
at a signal moved their horses slowly for- 
ward, As the front wheels reached the 
edge of the declivity, and the ponderous 
machine seemed going to fall upon the horses, 
the whole team was whipped furiously for- 
ward, boys and drivers shouting like 
maniacs, and the tremendous plunge was 
made, At the bottom they contrived to 
turn, and were actually half way up the 
other side, when, after two or three heavy 
lurches, the coach capsized with a crash, and 
the horses and boys were all rolling in a dense 
cloud of dust, Rushing to their assistance, 
we found the boys had extricated them- 
selves instantly without injury. The driver, 
who had been shot out in front, came 
towards me in sorry plight, covered with 
dirt, and bleeding in the face. Poor Don 
Juan, however, was hors de combat, and 
could not move; a heavy box had fallen 
across his leg, and he lay groaning on his 
back, We cleared away the wreck, propped 
him up with a portmanteau, and found his 
leg broken in two places. 


They made splints of a broken 
box, set the leg, got the coach on its 
wheels and up the bank, and so on 
forty miles to the first town, where 
Don Juan was found a fortnight 
later in a fair way of recovery. 

The estancia to which our travel- 
ler was bound contained over forty 
thousand acres, pastured by twelve 
thousand head of cattle and about 
forty thousand sheep, besides large 
numbers of horses. The sheep had 
doubled themselves in less than 
three years, and their quality may 
be inferred from the statement that 
a number of German rams had been 
imported at a cost of £50 per head. 

Life in one estancia resembles 
that in another, and we must pass 
over some pleasant anecdotes in this 
chapter; but the following story is 
xx 
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too strange and grim to be omitted. 
A gaucho had died in consequence 
of being upset by the charge of a 
bull, and his brother wished to carry 
him to a distant place for burial. 
The master related what occurred 
to this effect :— 


The dead man was placed by his comrades 
in the usual position on his horse: his legs 
were made fast to the saddle, a forked stick 
was adjusted so as to support his chin ; 
with the help of various bandages all was 
made firm, and he sat exactly as in life. 
The brother then leaped into his own 
saddle—the horses were accustomed to 
travel together—and the living man rode 
all day across the plains with his dead 
brother till he reached La Victoria, and 
piously buried him, There seemed to me 
something romantically wild and terrible 
in the idea, and I could not help picturing 
to myself the feelings of any one who might 
have encountered that strange pair in their 
ride—the contrast between the excited ap- 
pearance of the galloping horse and the 
pale face of the dead rider must have been 
awful. 


Many readers will remember a 
wild and striking picture in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition for 1863, 
representing the funeral rites of an 
Indian chief. A wild tumult of a 
galloping tribe; the dead man 
similarly fixed on horseback in 
the middle, man and horse madly 
plunging over a precipice. But the 
day-long téte-a-téte ride of the two 
brothers is still more ghastly. 

Returning to Buenos Ayres, Mr. 
Hinchliff found the country so 
troubled that it was impossible to 
cross the Cordillera or even to 
reach it: the traffic to Chile and 
to the inland towns was wholly 
stopped. The main object of his 
journey, therefore, was a failure; 
but he left the country delighted 
with the hospitality and civiliza- 
tion of the city, the kindness and 
active energetic life of the settlers, 
and the bracing climate of the 
plains. He, like other visitors, re- 
gards this as one of the most favour- 
able fields in the world for European 
enterprise, and anticipates for it a 
wealthy and prosperous future at 
no distant time. To that future 
one thing is most needful, and that 
is already in course of being sup- 
plied —extended facilities of commu- 
nication and transport. 
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Four lines of railways are con- 
structed, or in course of construc- 
tion, having their termini in the 
city of Buenos Ayres: the Western, 
already open for thirty miles; the 
Northern, also open for fifteen miles; 
the Great Southern and the Ense- 
nada, just commenced. The last 
runs parallel with the coast to the 
Bay of Ensenada, distant about 
thirty-six miles, and will furnish 
the city with a port far superior to 
the exposed shallow roadstead in 
which ships are now compelled to 
lie, not less than four miles from 
the wharves—vessels drawing over 
twelve feet of water sometimes 
double the distance—exposed to the 
violent south-east winds, which are 
often very destructive. The delay, 
difficulty, and frequent loss in lading 
and unlading under such circum- 
stances are manifest. At Ensenada, 
on the contrary, the bay is sheltered 
from seaward, while the inner har- 
bour affords the most perfect secu- 
rity, and is capable ofbeing made to 
accommodate a thousand vessels at 
least, with space for.a corresponding 
quantity of wharves. It is expected, 
therefore, to become the port of Bue- 
nos Ayres, with much commercial 
benefit to the city and much profit 
to,the railway. The other lines seem 
also in a fair way to do well. 

The generally level nature of the country 
offers the greatest possible facility for rail- 
way making: there is nothing to be done 
but to lay the rails over any extent of land 
that may be required, and your railroad is 
ready, without cuttings or embankments 
so high as your knee, As the train emerged 
from the city, after travelling down the 
middle of a street, it soon became evident 
that the railway was producing its natura 
effect. Stores and mills were growing like 
mushrooms in its neighbourhood, pretty 
villas were springing up near the stations, 
and cafés with pretty flower gardens were 
tempting crowds of Buenos Ayrean cock- 
neys to spend their Sundays and holidays as 
Englishmen do,at Richmond or at Gravesend. 
.. +. 1 think the South American railways 
will, for many reasons, be highly success- 
ful, and pleasure-seekers will probably con- 
tribute considerably to the returns. 


This anticipation is confirmed by 
a paragraph in a recent number 
of the Zimes (April 25, 1864), 
stating that whereas the traffic on 
the Northern line, open for eleven 
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and a half miles, for ten weeks, end- 
ing October 10, 1863, amounted to 
£22 per mile per week; the traffic 
for four weeks, ending March 5, 1864, 
reached the very respectable amount 
of £38 148. 8d. 

A much more important under- 
taking is now, however, fairly set 
afloat—that railway from Rosario 
to Cordova, which has already been 
mentioned. The government con- 
cession, ii perpetuity, includes a 
guarantee of seven per cent. on the 
capital for forty years, and, in addi- 
tion, a grant of the land for one 
league (three English miles) on 
both sides of the line, with certain 
exceptions, however, near the prin- 
cipal towns. Great benefit is cer- 
tain to accrue to the country, and 
its promoters anticipate for it an 
eminent commercial success: it is, 
however, only part of a far larger 
and grander scheme concerning the 
economic merits of which different 
opinions may well be formed, but 
which is most interesting from the 
vastness of the conception and the 
nature of the country proposed to 
be traversed—a scheme to connect 
the Atlantic with the Pacific, the 
River Plate with the coast of Chile, 
by a railway crossing the Andes at 
a height of sixteen thousand and 
twenty-three feet above the sea. 

It was originated, and the moun- 
tain portion roughly laid out, about 
ten years ago, by Mr. Wheelwright, 
a New England gentleman of long 
and successful experience in Chile, 
where, about the year 1833, he pro- 
jected, and with much labour and 
hazard gradually established that 
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lucrative and important line of 
steam-navigation which now ex- 
tends from Chile to Oregon, and 
which has been the parent of a line 
still more important, the mail route 
by the West Indies and Isthmus of 
Panama to the whole Pacific coast 
and Australasia. In 1842 he pro- 
posed to the Chilian Government to 
construct a railway from Valparaiso 
to the important inland city of San- 
tiago, distant about one hundred and 
ten miles, and about two thousand 
feet above the sea; which has re- 
cently obtained a fearful notoriety by 
the conflagration in which so many 
female lives were lost. The gradients 
were bad, and the line was not then 
undertaken; nor opened for traffic 
until the year 1863. In 1849 he 
undertook and completed fifty miles 
of railway from ‘the seaport of Cal- 
dera to the important mining station 
of Copiapo, one thousand two hun- 
dred and fourteen feet above the 
sea. This line is now extended fifty- 
two miles further, to Chaiiarcillo,* 
overcoming in its route an eleva- 
tion of four thousand four hundred 
and seventy-six feet above the sea, 
with a maximum gradient of one in 
twenty—a steepness unprecedented 
in England, probably in Europe, 
but which has been successfully 
worked for more than three years, 
at a slow speed it is true, by power- 
ful locomotives constructed on pur- 
pose, hauling a net load of forty- 
three tons at an average speed of 
eight miles an hour, over the eight 
miles containing the steepest por- 
tion of the line. The Copiapo line 
has paid far better than any British 





* The engineer of the Pabillon and Chaiiarcillo Railway has forwarded the following 
table of the daily performance of the locomotive on the up grades of that line. 
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railway, and its success and more 
extensive knowledge of the country 
suggested to Mr. Wheelwright the 
greater scheme which we are about 
to describe. From Copiapo a pass, 
called by the name of San Fran- 
cisco, crosses the Chilian Cordillera. 
Though it exceeds the height of six- 
teen thousand feet, it is rarely if 
ever blocked up with snow, partly 
owing tothe dryness of the atmo- 
sphere, partly to its wide and open 
character, From Copiapo to the sum- 
mit is two hundred and twenty-five 
miles, the rise in height about four- 
teen thousand eight hundred feet. 
From the summit to Fiambala, 
where the plains which extend to 
the Atlantic may be said to begin, 
the distance is one hundred and 
twenty-five miles, the fall near 
eleven thousand feet, Fiambala 
being over five thousand feet above 
the sea. Here, however, rich soil 
and abundant vegetation, with al- 
most tropical products, begin, and 
the rest of the distance to Cordova, 
three hundred and fifty miles, and 
thence to Rosario, two hundred and 
fifty miles, though passing occasion- 
ally through salt and barren lands, 


oflers no engineering difficulties; 
and indeed, like the neighbourhood 
of Buenos Ayres, is singularly favour- 
able to cheapness of construction. 
The contract for the present con- 
cession, from Rosario to Cordova, 


has been taken by a leading 
English firm at the rate of £6400 
per mile—single line—plus one half 
of the lands granted. At that rate 
the contractor supplies stations, 
rolling stock, expenses of manage- 
ment, interest on capital during con- 
struction, and, in short, hands over 
the railway ready for traffic. 
Passenger traffic may for many 
years be scanty: it is from the 
goods traffic that remuneration is to 
be looked for. The principal Ar- 
gentine cities, except Buenos Ayres 
and Montevideo, are all far inland. 
Whether it be that the Spaniards 
spread over from the western side 
of the Andes, from the coveted 
mining regions of Chile and Peru, 
as German tribes crossed the Alps 
to the Italian valleys which descend 
from Monte Rosa where they still 
abide, or that a sense of security, or 
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better soil’ or climate, led them up- 
wards from the estuary of La Plata, 
it is towards the foot of the Cordil- 
lera that the most populous and 
wealthy Argentine and Bolivian 
cities are to be found. These are 
now only reached by a long and 
expensive land-carriage over the 
Pampas from the Parana river, or by 
a toilsome passage of the Cordilleras 
from the ports of the Pacific. The 
provinces of Cordova, Santiago, Tu- 
cuman, Salta, Jujuy, Rioja, Cata- 
marca, San Juan, San Luis, and 
Mendoza, containing in the aggre- 
gate above eight hundred thousand 
souls, are all in this condition. Cor- 
dova, the nearest, is two hundred 
and fifty miles distant from a mar- 
ket. Mendoza, San Juan, and Salta 
lie from six hundred to nine hun- 
dred miles from the ports of their 
own country, and from three hun- 
dred and sixty to six hundred miles 
from those of Chile and Peru, from 
which they are separated by a chain 
of mountains from sixteen thousand 
to twelve thousand feet high even in 
its passes. 

From the Parana river to the 
Pacific, the distance, as above stated, 
is close upon one thousand miles, 
of which the western extremity, for 
fifty miles, is in active and profitable 
work. From Copiapo to the summit 
only two places involve’ much diffi- 
culty or heavy works. ‘The first 
requires steep gradients and a 
tunnel between one and two miles 
long in a space of about eleven 
miles, at the passage of a secondary 
mountain ridge called Cuesta di los 
Chilenos. Passing it, the road comes 
out on the great central plateau of 
the Cordillera at a height of near 
thirteen thousand feet, at a point 
distant about eighty miles from the 
summit level, and with a total rise 
of little more than three thousand 
feet in that distance, in which only 
one difficulty occurs—a gradient of 
six hundred feet to the mile for 
three miles, to be reduced to two hun- 
dred by taking a circuit increasing 
the length to ten miles. The first por- 
tion of the descent for thirteen miles 
is on a heavy gradient of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet: and no further 
difficulty occurs except at a place 
called the Angostura—the contrac- 
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tion of the Los Losas river, where 
it falls rapidly for five miles. But 
it is probable that this difficulty, it- 
self not excessive, might be avoided 
by a side valley, which would also 
shorten the route. It is to be kept 
in mind that only a rough experi- 
mental survey has yet been made, 
which, while it has proved the prac- 
ticability of a route with gradients 
not worse than are now in active 
work, leaves room for expectation 
that careful levelling and more de- 
tailed examination of the country 
may hereafter suggest great im- 
provements. And it is remarkable 
that the total aggregate length of 
tunnelling required in crossing this 
enormous mountain chain does not 
exceed at most two miles and a 
half; from which it is hoped that 
under detailed survey from half a 
mile to a mile may be deducted. 
The case of the Alps is very dif- 
ferent: the Mont Cenis or Lukma- 
nier projects would be very glad to 
compound for three miles of tun- 
nelling. The great elevation of 
the central plains, and the rare oc- 
currence of lofty peaks or steep 
ridges, except in a few nuclei of 
converging chains, as at Quito or 
Lake ‘Titicaca, explain both the en- 
gineering facilities and the griev- 
ously unpicturesque character of 
the country, shown in the views 
contained in Mr. Vigne’s and other 
books, as compared with the Euro- 
pean and great Asiatic mountain 
systems. 

Mr. Wheelwright states in a paper 
communicated to the British Asso- 
ciation in 1863, that since he left 
Copiapo ‘a Mr. Brewer, a very reli- 
able person, who resides in that 
city, has driven over the mountain 
by San Francisco to the province of 
‘Tucuman, and returned in the same 
carriage by the Horquera Pass, fur- 
ther south, which he preferred. 
Mr. Brewer describes the summit 
of the Horquera as being only a 
few thousand feet in width, whereas 
at San Francisco it is one hundred 
miles; and that there is an abun- 
dance of water except for a space of 
twenty to twenty-five miles. He is 
no doubt the first person that ever 
crossed the Andes in a carriage.’ 

Another pass, far to the south, 
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somewhere about latitude thirty- 
four, called Planchon, has attracted 
attention. If this should be found 
practicable another trunk line would 
probably be planned to diverge 
from the Rosario and Cordova line 
at a place called Villa Nueva, and 
run direct by the important towns 
of San Luis and Mendoza to the 
Planchon. It would then descend to 
join the Great Southern Railway of 
Chile at a place called Curico, eighty- 
five miles south of the capital, San- 
tiago. In that case the other line on 
arriving at Horquera, a central posi- 
tion for the provinces of Catamarca, 
Tucuman, and Santiago de Estera, 
instead of turning westward to the 
pass of San Francisco, might run 
nearly north through Tucuman, 
Salta, and Jujuy, and enter Bolivia 
and Upper Peru even as far as 
Potosi, if it should be found prac- 
ticable. The Bolivian Government 
may well be anxious to promote this 
or some similar undertaking, so as 
to place that isolated region within 
four days of Buenos Ayres and 
thirty of Europe, and grant to com- 
merce a direct course by the At- 
lantic, instead of the tedious and 
costly circuit by the Pacific. 

Mechanical science is continually 
enlarging the traction-power of lo- 
comotives, so that gradients not 
worse than some already at work 
will assuredly be traversed with in- 
creased speed and facility hereafter. 
Experiments made recently in Der- 
byshire have been carried forward 
in Savoy; and there is reason to 
expect that, pending the completion 
of the great tunnel, a temporary 
line of rail will be laid and worked 
successfully between Susa and 
Lanslebourg, over the Mont Cenis, 
following the carriage-road. But 
even if a railway between Mari- 
cunga and Fiambala were impracti- 
cable—we quote the reported words 
of Admiral Fitzroy (Geographical 
Society, January, 1860)— 


That portion of the route could easily 
be crossed by a good waggon road, and 
such a communication, with the addition 
of telegraphic wires, would be of the great- 
est possible advantage to the inhabitants of 
Peru and Chile, of the immensé plains to 
the east of the Andes, and of the whole of 
Brazil, besides the advantages it would 
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create for the extensive and great intercom- 
munication that would be developed be- 
tween Australasia and South America, The 
actual distance from New Zealand across 
that part of South America to Europe was 
rather less than the distance by the Isthmus 
of Central America ; and there was another 
consideration connecting Australia inti- 
mately with Chile, namely, a ship running 
a few hundred miles to the north, from 
Copiapo or Caldera, got into the heart of 
the trade-wind, which would carry her 
across to Australasia, On the other hand, 
by running a little south from Australia or 
New Zealand a ship would get into the 
south-westerly winds, which would carry 
her right across to Chile; so that a ship 
without steam might make the voyage 
either way in five or six weeks without 
having to guard against intervening land 
or peculiar danger of any kind beyond that 
of an oceanic passage without a hurricane. 


The voyage from England to Ro- 
sario is stated to occupy from twenty- 
five to thirty days: from Liverpool 
to Montevideo, however, has re- 
cently been done in twenty-one 
days. Five days, at a slow rate of 
travelling, would be ample for the 
thousand miles of railway; so that 
in about two months mails and pas- 
sengers might reach Australia from 
England, and vice versé. That 
this great work will be effected 
in time we believe, without ventur- 
ing to predict how soon. The pro- 
jector, however, is confident as to 
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the immediate extension of it to- 
wards the interior as soon as the 
first section to Cordova is com- 
pleted, which the contractor is 
bound to do by May, 1869. 

The last advices inform us that 
eight or nine miles of rail was 
already completed out of Rosario; 
and that about one-half of the line 
is expected to be opened in the 
course of next year. 

The Panama isthmus has already 
its railway, to the great ease and 
comfort of traffic. In the North 
American republics the distances 
are vast; and though railways 
reach far towards the head waters 
of the Mississippi, no scheme, as 
far as we know, has ever been pro- 
posed for their extension towards 
Oregon and California. In Canada 
the Grand Trunk runs six or seven 
hundred miles inland from the sea- 
board towards the interior. Visions 
have already risen of an extension 
towards Columbia; and it would be 
hard to say what may happen in 
the remote future of that most pro- 
mising dependency. But the dis- 
tance still to be done is double 
the whole length of the Argentine 
line, the climate severe, and, though 
the mountains are much lower, 
the engineering difficulties of that 
water-afflicted country must be ex- 
treme. 
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ONG before our notice of this 

history can be in type it will 
have been studied by many readers 
in many languages. The friends 
and foes of its author alike will 
strive to glean from its pages a 
justification of their several opinions 
of the present government of France ; 
for although this Life of Cesar is 
not an allegory, yet it is unquestion- 
ably an attempt to compare old 
things with new. Nor can we be 
justly twitted with suggesting re- 
semblances between ‘Macedon and 
Monmouth,’ since there are more 
analogies between Paris as it is and 
Rome as it was nineteen hundred 
years ago, than the mere accident of 
there being ‘a river in both.” We 
believe, therefore, that we are not 
doing injustice to the imperial author 
by supposing him to have thrown a 
glove into the political arena, or 
that, under the garb of an historian, 
he is giving us a treatise on Euro- 
pean, though perhaps not English, 
affairs. In this respect he does not 
differ from many French and some 
German writers who have recently 
taken Rome or the Cesars for their 
text. The Comte de Champagny 
preaches one kind of sermon on this 
theme, M. Dubois de Guchan an- 
other, in their excellent works; and 
Drumann, in his learned history of 
Roman revolutions, occasionally 
hints that the Prussian monarchy is 
not far remote from the best of all 
possible governments. If such 
parallels be fairly drawn, and not 
strained too tight, they impart a 
lively interest to oft-told stories. 
When a person in his company 
talked of the seeond Punic war, Dr. 
Johnson, we know, twirled his 
thumbs, sat back in his chair, and 
kept a surly silence. But the great 
moralist, we also know, held history 
In general very cheap; and in his 
day Roman history was as tedious 
In modern hands as kings. Hooke, 
Ferguson, and Rollin, furnished a 
a good excuse for declining discus- 
sion. The subject, however, derives 
new interest in our times, as well 
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from the excellence of many recent 
works upon it, as from the fact that 
modern Europe now presents cer- 
tain analogies with ancient Rome. 
Perhaps even Johnson, who was 
alive to the present under every 
aspect, might now think Cesar a 
fitting object for his emphatic ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ or ‘ No, sir.’ 

They who enact history them- 
selves deserve, and are pretty cer- 
tain of, attention when they take up 
the pen; and sorry scribes indeed 
must they be if they do not teach 
us more than we can learn from 
ordinary _ historians. Napoleon, 
writing from the palace of the 
Tuileries, might excite curiosity 
even in the sceptical Sir Robert 
Walpole. Sir Robert, indeed, might 
repeat his dictum, ‘ Child, this can- 
not be true,’ yet he would hardly 
affect or preserve indifference to- 
wards a writer so experienced in 
either fortune as the present Km- 
peror of the French. Be opinions 
what they may of the steps by which 
he ascended from prison and exile to 
the greatest of continental thrones, 
his extraordinary abilities cannot be 
denied: neither has he come to his 
recent work as a ‘ prentice-hand,’ for 
his earlier writings, political and 
scientific, prove him to be the owner 
of no ordinary pen. He is a man of 
speculation as well as action; and 
such men, if often the most partial, 
are often, also, the most instructive 
of historians. Such union of the 
‘theorique with the practique’ ren- 
ders Thucydides and Machiavelli 
the admirable guides they are 
through the maze of Grecian and 
Italian politics: such, in a lesser 
degree, makes the Spartanizing 
Xenophon and the royalist Claren- 
don so valuable for all who would 
understand the decay of the Greek, 
and the rise, progress, and rapid 
decline of the English Common- 
wealth. With all his eloquence, 
the mere bookman, Livy, who had 
never set a squadron in the field, 
nor pleaded a single cause in the 
Forum, is comparatively ineffective : 
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while such writers as Dionysius and 


Diodorus, possessing neither ex- 
perience in affairs nor skill in 
writing, are scarcely readable. In 
nearly every page of Tacitus we 
feel that the genius of the author 
has been nerved and disciplined by 
his public services ; in the books of 
Dion Cassius we equally feel that the 
mere fact of having held a military 
command does not qualify an author 
to deal with the vicissitudes of a 
nation, or the policy of statesmen. 
At once far inferior and far superior 
to some of these writers, the author 
of The Life of Julius Cesar brings 
to his task the experience’ of an 
active and meditative life; and while 
we think that he commits grave 
faults, we acknowledge the general 
ability of his narrative. 

The history of Rome, since the 
revival of learning, has passed 
through several phases. First came 
the age of faith in whatsoever was 
written in Latin books. Then an 
age of reason, in which men of 
philosophic minds, like Machiavelli 
and Montesquieu wrote political 
commentaries on the facts as they 
found them. Lastly, the facts them- 
selves were winnowed and sifted, 
and from the time of Beaufort to the 
present day, there have been con- 
tinual attempts to reconstruct 
Roman history on new principles. 
The French Emperor’s work belongs 
less to the third than to the two 
former of these classes. Like Mon- 
tesquieu he handles them philoso- 
phically; like the early Italian 
philologers he generally accepts 
them with trust in the ancient 
writers. 

There is a comedy by Scribe, 
entitled Avant, Pendunt, et Aprés, 
it being the process of a story com- 
mencing before the Revolution of 
1789, continuing during the Empire, 
and closing «/ter the Restoration of 
the Bourbons. Somewhat similar in 
construction is the Life of Julius 
Cesar, More than one half of this 
first volume of it consists of pro- 
legomena; and in the remainder the 
hero scarcely stands apart from his 
leading contemporaries. He was 
not, indeed, at the time, and he 
scarcely appears in the imperial 
narrative of him greater than Sulla 
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or Pompeius; he has not much 
more open influence than Cicero, 
Cato, or other senatorian chiefs. 
He was even thus early, indeed, 
partly from fear and partly from 
hope of him, the observed of all 
observers in Rome. But he has not 
become, when this volume’ closes, 
the foremost man of all the world. 
We await the second volume for the 
full dimensions of the ‘mighty 
Julius, and the third for the results 
of the revolution which he con- 
summated,—results which it is not 
extravagant to say with Gibbon, 
‘will ever be remembered, and are 
still felt by the nations of the earth.’ 

In the following remarks we shall 
deal principally with the Prolego- 
mena, reserving for some future 
opportunity the character and the 
immediate or transmitted influence 
of Cesar himself. It will be easier 
as well as more convenient to sur- 
vey his entire career at the moment 
when his schemes were complete, 
when the position he aimed at, as is 
generally believed from the first, 
was attained, and when the great 
soldier and the successful statesman 
were combined in the dictator, the 
founder, if not the actual construc- 
tor of the greatest of universal mo- 
narchies. 

Some notice of the Preface must, 
however, precede our remarks on 
the Prolegomena. A preface rarely 
conveys more knowledge of a book 
than is absolutely necessary to ex- 
plain the author’s design. There 
are, indeed, some exceptions to this 
rule, but these are more apparent 
than real. Casaubon’s celebrated 
preface to Polybius is a kind of 
running comment on his author, the 
purpose of Polybius in writing, his 
position as a practical statesman, 
mingled with direct or covert allu- 
sions to the League, the Guises, and 
Henry IV. That preface is the Adam 
or the Noah of the presentation of 
current affairs under the mask of 
ancient history. But even this and 
similar introductions are not key- 
notes to the work they precede: 
whereas the French Emperor’s Pre- 
face, if we understand it rightly, is 
by no means the least important or 
the least significant portion of his 
volume. It is short, but it is very 
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pregnant with meaning: it enun- 
ciates precepts and principles 
which, if true, are momentous, and 
if not true, demand graye con- 
sideration. 

To the Emperor’s assertion of the 
duty of historians to regard truth as 
not less sacred than religion, we 
devoutly subscribe. The lesson in- 
deed is not new, but it is not the 
less wholesome: for disregard of it 
has piled the shelves of libraries 
with tons of rubbish, and worse than 
this negative inconvenience, has 
stimulated and influenced some of 
the worst passions of human nature. 
That facts alone without philosophic 
insight into their causes and conse- 
quences are comparatively unin- 
structive, we also admit. Only we 
would be less trenchant than the 
illustrious author is in his desire to 
put out of court, if not altogether 
extinguish, all writers who deal with 
facts without any seasoning of philo- 
sophy. Writers such as Suetonius 
are excellent adjuncts to writers 
such as Tacitus: and superior as 
Hallam is to such a chronicler as 
Baker, we confess ourselves as 
sharing in Sir Roger’s partiality for 
that simple and garrulous remem- 
brancer. When, however, the Em- 
peror discourses on the means by 
which truth may be pursued and 
attained, he puzzles us. We are, it 
seems, to follow the rule of logic! 
‘Logic’ unquestionably is a most 
important condition of thought and 
style, in poetry and in prose alike. 
But in composing an historical 
work at what moment are we to 
begin to apply it? Sir Pandarus 


of Troy says, ‘He that will havea , 


cake out of the wheat must tarry 
the grinding, the bolting, the leav- 
ening, and sundry other needful if 
tedious processes. Pandarus is, in- 
deed, discoursing on love—a species, 
it may be said, of fiction; yet his 
observations apply nearly as well 
to historical facts. ‘The cake,’ de- 
mands many kinds of manipulation 
before it is fit for the eater; and we 
had, until we read this passage, 
fondly imagined that the collection, 
comparison, sorting, substantiating 
of facts, must precede their logical 
arrangement or their rhetorical or- 
nament. Next we are left in the 
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dark as to the nature of historical 
logic. There is a formal logic in 
which the schoolmen and Gil Blas 
de Santillane were proficients. There 
is a transcendental logic, practised, 
and it is to be hoped understood, in 
Germany, and recommended by 
Coleridge, though he is not very 
happy in defining or exemplifying 
it. But can it be either the formal 
or the transcendental which the Em- 
peror enjoins us to employ in his- 
tory? In the one case history must 
be brief, in the other it would pro- 
bably be obscure. We trust that in 
a later edition our minds will be set 
at rest on this point; at present they 
are perplexed in the extreme. There 
is indeed a logic of the sword; 
and a certain philosopher declined 
arguing against the master of thirty 
legions, as being syllogisms too for- 
midable to be dealt with comfort- 
ably. This, however, can hardly be 
the /ogic recommended in the second 
page of the preface. 

With a passage immediately suc- 
ceeding this recommendation we 
fully concur :— 

The task (of the historian) consists then 
in seeking the vital element,which consti- 
tuted the strength of the institution, as the 
predominant idea which actuated the man, 
In following this rule we shall avoid the 
errors of those historians who collect the 
facts transmitted by preceding ages, with- 
out arranging them according to their phi- 
losophical worth, thus glorifying that which 
merits blame, and leaving in shadow that 
which is appealing to the light. It is not 
the minute analysis of the Roman organiza- 
tion that will make us understand the du- 
ration of so great an empire, but the pro- 
found examination of the spirit of its insti- 
tutions; no more is it the recital in detail 
of the least actions of a superior man that 
will discover to us the secret of his ascend- 
ancy, but the attentive investigation of the 
elevated motives of his conduct, 


Here again the concluding sen- 
tence rather disconcerts us. Histo- 
rians and biographers in every age 
and country have been well enough 
inclined to infer motives from facts, 
and to judge of characters by in- 
ferred motives. ‘Brother Martin,’ 
said Leo X., ‘ has a fine genius and 
is looking out for preferment at 
our hands.’ The facts might seem 
to a Pope of a tolerably worldly 
complexion to warrant the impu- 
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tation of motives: yet, in spite 
of all appearances and experience, 
Luther was not looking out for pre- 
ferment at the Pope’s hands. Greed 
of the goods of the Church is some- 
times said to have been Henry VIIL.’s 
motive for suppressing monasteries ; 
and advancement of himself is still 
popularly believed to have been 
Bacon’s leading motive from the 
moment he could discern between 
good and evil. On examination of 
the facts in each case, it cannot be 
shown with the certainty such alle- 
gations demand before they are re- 
ceived, that such motives actuated 
either the king or the chancellor. 
Facts again are stubborn things, 
motives are pliant. With the same 
facts, but with an opposite set of mo- 
tives, one historian represents Crom- 
well as an arch-hypocrite, another 
as almost the only sincere person 
of the time. To Samuel Johnson 
Milton’s motives for returning to 
England at the outbreak of the civil 
war seem ludicrous; to Dr. Sym- 
mons and to Professor Masson they 
appear patriotic. In the volume 
now before us all the motives of 
Pompeius, Cato, Cicero, Catulus, and 
Lucullus, present themselves under 
mean or odious forms tothe author: 
to Middleton the same motives are 
objects of admiration. We are afraid 
of history becoming more enigmatic 
than ever if once we constitute our- 
selves discoverers of motives rather 
than recorders of facts. 

Again, after recommendation of 
logic from so high a quarter, we have 
perhaps a right to look for it in the 
recommender’s pages. On one point, 
however, in the Preface, if logic be 
present, we have not the gift to dis- 
cover it. The ancients, their histo- 
rians especially, oscillate between 
the idea of Providence and the idea 
of Fate in the government of hu- 
man affairs. Prometheus, who from 
his birth and the company he kept 
before he fell into trouble may be 
supposed to have known whether 
Jupiter or the Fates were masters of 
all below the moon, is perversely 
silent on this question. He insinu- 
ates, indeed, that his old friend and 
present foe Jupiter had better not 
be saucy, inasmuch as there are 
powers stronger than himself. But 
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whether those powers are blind or 
sharp-sighted, whether they can say 
to the father ‘of gods and men you 
are going too fast, or whether they 
are altogether neutral in mundane 
or extra-mundane politics, he cannot 
be induced to tell, even though his 
best friends are hinting to him that 
by telling he may hear of something 
to his advantage. The poets and 
the prose men of both Greece and 
Rome, unless indeed they are front- 
less atheists, cannot make up their 
minds on the subject. Tacitus, for 
example, at one time would lead us 
to infer that all things were left to 
chance, at another that they were 
guided by Providence. The pious 
Virgil is by turns a devout believer 
in the justice of the gods and a dis- 
ciple of Epicurus, who put the gods 
under his footstool; and Claudian, 
who might have consulted Christian 
clergymen on the matter, writes 
about inexorable Fate as if he had 
never enjoyed the privilege of hear- 
ing sermons or of privately consult- 
ing the bishop of his diocese. The 
French Emperor fluctuates like the 
most subtle Greek or ‘noblest Roman 
of them all.’ He uses the words 
Fate and Providence indiscrimi- 
nately, and takes sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other for his 
logical basis. At one moment Cesar 
is implied to have followed a provi- 
dential mission, at another to have 
been a tool in the hands of fatality. 
It is a wise child that knows its own 
father; yet if Destiny and Provi- 
dence both claim it, and neither can 
produce the proper baptismal certi- 
ficate, how is the poor child to de- 


-cide between them ? 


Towards the close of the Preface, 
mankind, nowand ofyore, are roundly 
rated for failing at the proper time 
to hail the leaders whom Providence 
or Destiny is pleased to send them. 
But by what process, by reason or 
instinct, by tossing money, by count- 
ing noses, by thinking much, by not 
thinking at all, are we to enable our- 
selves to recognize the ruler whom 
the Fates are good enough to give us 
on certain occasions? Weare blamed 
for the veil on our hearts by Czesar’s 
latest biographer, but we must feel 
that he is rather hard upon us. The 
Emperor Caligula is said to have 
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written his edicts in very small 
text, to have put them up at a great 
height on the walls of the streets and 
market places, and then to have 
punished his subjects for not reading 
or obeying his commands. He may 
have told them that he was the man 
of destiny for the hour, and that it 
was their duty, if it were not their 
pleasure, to mind what he said. Yeta 
civis Romanus, condemned to be flung 
down the Gemonies, or strangled by 
a lictor, might, between sentence 
and execution, have fairly begged to 
be favoured with a copy of the edict, 
if not properly engrossed yet brought 
to the level of his eyesight. And we 
petty men, who may blindly over- 
jook our natural master, may, we 
think, as fairly ask, before we creep 
under the huge legs of our fatal 
Colossus, for certain rules and re- 
cipes whereby to recognize him at 
the proper moment. In far less im- 
portant matters there is abundance 
of guides. It is our own fault or 
our niggardliness if we remain igno- 
rant ‘ how to choose a dog,’ or ‘ what 
to eat, drink, and avoid,’ or ‘ when 
and whom to marry.’ Fora shilling 
we may learn French without a 
master ; but neither small nor large 
coin, so far as we can see, will pur- 
chase for us the great pearl of politi- 
cal knowledge and civic duty—a 
guide to the Cesar of our genera- 
tion. Small comfort is there in the 
assurance that our grandsons or 
great-grandsons will hail with Ave 
Imperator one whom we have passed 
over as an adventurer or as ‘an or- 
dinary man and a Christian.’ If we 
ourselves and the Cesar it was our 
bounden duty to recognize must die 
before we can attain such wisdom, 
history is even a yet more unprofit- 
able old almanac than certain scof- 
fers are wont to term it. 

Two points, before we plead guilty 
to the charge of blindness to our 
duty or our interests, require, in our 
opinion, to be made clear to us. One 
is that we should be provided with 
some definition of the crisis in a 
nation’s life at which a Cesar, a 
Charlemagne, a Cromwell, or a 
Napoleon, should be to us what the 
spirit of Virgil was to the mortal 
Dante—a guide from the dark forest 
of anarchy or delusive shows of free- 
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dom into the upper air of sure and 
certain vision: the other, that we 
should be furnished with some rules 
for authenticating the commission 
of our maestro and ‘autore.” But 
we cannot, blind and blameable 
creatures as we are, though we learn 
many things from the History of 
Julius Cesar, learn from it the one 
thing most needful for us to know. 
We are told directly and indirectly 
what we knew before: that he was 
‘the foremost man of all the Roman 
world ;’ but we are not told why the 
Romans failed to acknowledge him 
as such when successively as preetor, 
supreme pontiff, consul, proconsul, 
dictator, he had displayed so many 
unquestionable tokens of a provi- 
dential or a fatal mission. 

So incurably blind were the Ro- 
mans that, as it seems to us, not 
even death and apotheosis, not even 
comets and new stars, nor appari- 
tions in the streets of men long since 
buried, nor sibylline oracles, nor signs 
in heaven or earth, removed the film 
from their eyes. They recognized 
indeed the great soldier, the great 
orator, the winner of the prize which 
slipped through the fingers of the 
vacillating Pompeius ; but we doubt, 
and nothing in the records of the 
time dispels the doubt, whether the 
Romans who lived when Cesar 
passed the Rubicon or fell in the 
Capitol, discerned in him anything 
higher than the most successful of 
many similar adventurers. That 
for many years, nay for at least 
three generations previous to the 
Ides of March, affairs at Rome and 
throughout her empire were con- 
verging towards the extinction of 
the Commonwealth, is palpable both 
from the schemes which proved 
abortive, and by the measures which 
the Oligarchy reluctantly adopted. 
One horn of the political dilemma 
had been grasped by Sulla. He was 
the unquestioned monarch of his 
day, and had an Octavius been found 
to succeed him, the Cornelian con- 
stitution might have been as per- 
manent as the Cesarian. Sustained 
by the sword, veiled under venera- 
ble and decent forms, glorified by 
triumphs and acquisition of new 
territories, and finally crowned by 
peace and steady, if still severe 
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government of dependencies, there 
seems to have been no reason why 
the earlier of the two great dictators 
might not have been the progenitor 
of a Cornelian line of emperors. It 
was not so much a Julius as an 
Augustus that was wanting to com- 
plete the monarchichal or strato- 
cratical edifice. Had Pompeius 
been a better or a worse man than 
he was, a grateful world might have 
hailed in him, as it hailed in Au- 
gustus, the restorer of order, and 
earlier Virgils and Horaces have 
celebrated in immortal verse the 
Apollo who had quelled the Python 
of anarchy. , 
Cesar, we need not to be remind- 
ed, was a man of nobler qualities 
and more generous mould than 
Sulla; and Augustus, however infe- 
rior a soldier, was as a statesman 
far abler and more consistent than 
Pompeius. From Lucan’s view of 
Julius we utterly dissent. To no 
man of the time are the verses so 
often quoted less appropriate gene- 
rally than to him they were meant 
to characterise.* Cato knew his 


opponent better when he said that 
he alone of all party leaders plotted 


with a cool brain the destruction of 
the Constitution. He was too rest- 
less, indeed, to abide in a subordinate 
position; he was no coy wooer of 
fortune; he pierced through or he 
surmounted every obstacle in his 
path. Yet if sanguine, he was not 
prone to wrath: towards Romans 
he was not a man of blood; and 
while furthering revolution he took 
no delight in the work of ruin. We 
cannot, however, go the lengths of 
his most recent biographer in re- 
garding him as a political saint, 
hero, and martyr, and therefore can- 
not subscribe to his condemnation 
of the Romans for not being wise in 
time. For what evidence is there of 
Julius being viewed by his contem- 
poraries as any more than the most 


* 
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adroit of the great factionaries of the 
time; or what instance does his- 
tory afford of prompt recognition of 
authentic kings of men? The virtue 
for which Alexander merits the title 
of Great, is not the virtue for which 
Greece conferred it upon him. They 
applauded the soldier, not the civi- 
liser: they deeply resented his pro- 
ject for amalgamating his eastern 
with his western subjects: they were 
indifferent to his scheme for render- 
ing Alexandria the centre of com- 
merce for three continents ; they saw 
in him merely the avenger of the 
Greeks on the barbarians: the ple- 
nary, if the tardy minister of Nemesis 
for the oppression of Ionia and the 
burning of Athens. Did the Senate 
whom he restored to honour and 
dignity, such as it had possessed 
before there was a tribune of the 
people, recognise in Sulla anything 
higher than a successful soldier 
repeating on a grander scale the 
cruelties of Nasica and Opimius? 
In their eyes he was an abler Cinna, 
a sterner Carbo: they exulted in 
his mating and mastering the hate- 
ful plebeian Marius. They believed 
in his fortune; they trembled in his 
presence; they hailed him as the 
lord of the hour, but not of the 
destinies of Rome. 

The imperial biographer has not, 
in our opinion, been happy in his 
examples of men whom the world 
ought to have recognized while it 
was yet day as their proper leaders 
and deliverers. ‘Cesar, Charle- 
magne, Napoleon,’ were each of 
them devoid of the religious, for, 
perhaps, orgiastic element that en- 
abled Mahomet to create a nation 
out of wandering and discordant 
tribes, and to propel them upon the 
most civilized portion of the earth. 
That fierce Unitarian, with the sword 
in one hand and the Kor4n in the 
other, wielded a two-edged weapon, 
and the book was even more effec- 


Nescia virtus 


Stare loco: solusque pudor non vincere bello ; 


Acer et indomitus : 


quo spes quoque ira vocasset 


Ferre mauum et nunquam temerando parcere ferro. 
Successus urgere suos: instare favori 

Numinis: impellens quicquid sibi summa petenti 
Obstaret : gaudeusque viam fecisse ruina. 


Pharsal, i. 144—50. 
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tive than the brand. He believed, 
at least he had the power to make 
others believe, that the kingdoms of 
the earth were given to him, and 
that he held the keys also of hell 
and heaven. Neither Roman nor 
Persian civilisation could withstand 
the onset of men whose active valour 
was sustained by intense faith—men 
for whom to live was glory, since 
they were for a while the victors in 
every battle, and to die was gain, 
since heaven opened its gates at 
once to every martyr for Islam. 
Even Whitfield and Wesley, not 
warring with the arm of flesh, were, 
in some respects, more truly kings 
of men than either the Cesar of 
Rome or the Cesar of France. 
Them the Welsh colliers and the 
clothiers of Yorkshire recognized as 
their teachers, because they spoke to 
the spirit within man of things that 
most deeply stir men’s hearts and 
imaginations. But an epicurean 
Cesar may overturn a state, and 
concentrate on himself the affections 
of legions of warriors, without excit- 
ing any of the emotions which the 
Arabian prophet or the Christian 
preachers enkindled. Even ‘the 
eldest son of the Church’ was in 
this respect more richly furnished 
with the spirit of government than 
Julius or Napoleon I. For although 
the Christianity of Charlemagne was 
little less fierce in its texture than 
the Saxon heathendom he crushed 
out, it was at least a more animating 
principle than the scarcely concealed 
contempt for religion in both the 
ancient and the modern Cesar. 
The recognition claimed for them 
was accorded by those who alone 
could grant it—the armies whom 
they enriched by spoils and gratified 
with victory. Czesar’s greater works 
—reform of laws, readjustment of 
the calendar, his material improve- 
ments, his restoration of ruined 
cities—recommended him to pos- 
terity rather than to his own time. 
Corinth and Carthage raised from 
the dust, bridges spanning mighty 
rivers, roads connecting the eastern 
with the western hemisphere of the 
empire, were slender consolations to 
Rome itself at the time for the 
silence of the Forum and the pros- 
tration of the Senate. The conqueror, 
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indeed, used his victory with unex- 
ampled and unlooked-for modera- 
tion ; yet his triumph over citizens 
cast a general gloom over the spec- 
tators of it; and the ‘man of destiny’ 
was less popular at the moment of 
his ascent to the Capitol than were 
the memories of Cato and Pompeius. 
And has not the biographer, in 
selecting Julius as the deliverer 
and restorer of Rome, been liberal 
to the uncle at the expense of the 
nephew? That designs far grander 
than any conceived or completed by 
Augustus presented themselves to 
Julius we can readily believe. His 
intellect was of a loftier character, 
his heart more accessible to humane 
feelings than were those of his cool, 


\wary, and impassive successor. But 


here is no question of their respec- 
tive virtues or vices. Which of the 
two did the Romans of after ages 
regard as the proper founder of 
the imperial system? Surely it 
was the second not the first Cesar. 
What did Julius bequeath to his 
heir ?—as much of peace, re-esta- 
blishment, and order, as his constant 
wars, foreign and civil, permitted 
him, but no more. He had not 
time, perhaps he had not patience, 
even had time been vouchsafed him, 
to complete, and, indeed, scarcely to 
inaugurate, his great designs. When 
at length the civil wars were over, 
and the,sons and followers of Pom- 
peius were dead or powerless, what 
cares occupied the now undisputed 
master of the Roman world? Re- 
vision of the Provincial system, 
fresh partition or fresh consolida- 
tion of the members of the Empire, 
readjustment of the State-revenues, 
reform even of the municipal go- 
vernment of the capital, was it any 
or even one of these useful and 
urgent objects he took in hand 
when he exchanged his crimson 
war-cloak for the gown of peace? 
It was none of them. His eyes 
were turned to the Euphrates ; his 
advanced guard was already on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic; he 
again meditated a long absence 
from the seat of civil government; 
he had nominated a_ provisional 
regency for at least five years on- 
ward; for in those |five years he 
purposed to humble the pride of 
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Parthia, to avenge the disgrace of 
Crassus, to roll back the barbarians 
from the Rhine and the Danube, and 
then only to become the organiser of 
his dominions when he had com- 
pleted their orb, and secured them 
from such dangers as Mithridates 
had threatened, and such dishonours 
as the Great King had recently in- 
flicted. And what was the course of 
Augustus when, in his turn, he closed 
after the end of the civil war the 
Temple of Janus? Wars, indeed, he 
could not dispense with, for there 
were enemies within the verge of the 
empire. But when the Cantabrians 
had surrendered, and the ‘passes of 
the Rheetian Alps were secured, after 
the Parthians had sent hostages and 
restored the standards of Crassus 
to Rome, there was no thought of 
further conquests. The politic but 
not pusillanimous nephew discerned 
that to welcome home again dis- 
carded peace was at once more 
wholesome for Rome and more 
glorious for himself than to emu- 
late the career of his uncle, and that 
the time had come for conferring on 
a weary world the boon of Pax Ro- 
mana, Of the lessons bequeathed by 
Julius we hear nothing in history 
or panegyric; of the maxims and 
practice of Augustus we are con- 
tinually reminded by writers under 
the Flavian dynasty, and of the 
next generation. And long after 
the genuine Czesarian line was ex- 
tinct, and provincial soldiers were 
seated on the ivory throne, each 
lineal or each elected wearer of the 
purple was hailed at his accession 
by the real or affected wish that he 
might transcend in fortune not 
Julius, but Augustus. 

The space we afford to the con- 
sideration of it shows the import- 
ance we attach to the Preface. Had 
it been cancelled, and about a score 
of sentences omitted from the narra- 
tive, the History of Julius Cesar 
might have been read or shelved 
among the other numerous contri- 
butions of France, of yore and of 
late, to Roman history. We now 
proceed to the first book, or, as we 
have already entitled it, the Pro- 
legomena. 

The first book, consisting of six 
chapters, bears the running title of 
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Temps antérieurs a César. In these 
are examined the monarchy, the es- 
tablishment of the republic, the 
conquest of Italy, the basin of the 
Mediterranean, that is to say, the 
conquest and accretion of the pro- 
vinces, the wars with Carthage, 
Macedonia, and Asia, and the revo- 
lutions effected successively by the 
Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. Very 
remotely, if at all, are some of these 
chapters connected with the history 
of the last of the dictators. The 
causes which rendered a Czesar of 
some kind indispensable do not 
date further back than the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, or more properly, 
the Sempronian laws. As, however, 
the illustrious biographer sees fit to 
present us with an abridgment of 
the history of the Roman people 
from Romulus to the death of Sulla, 
we shall follow the order he has 
observed, and not look the gift-horse 
in the mouth. 

We can hardly imagine that in 
his brief review of the first two cen- 
turies and a half of Rome, any com- 
parison, as has been surmised, can 
be proposed with the great monarchy 
organized principally by Louis XL, 
Richelieu, and Louis XIV. The 
kings of Rome were hardly on a 
level for power or splendour with 
the Merovingian monarchs of 
France, and to fancy a contrast 
between them is to suppose the 
author no less simple than Virgil's 
shepherd, who compared ‘canibus 
catulos, matribus hedos. What 
principally strikes us in this chapter 
is its conservative character. 

Dr. Arnold compares the early 
history of Rome with the portraits 
of King Fergus and his successors in 
Holyrood Palace, or with those of 
the oldest founders of the colleges at 
Oxford, in the gallery of the Bod- 
leian Library. Romulus and Numa 
are like King Fergus; John of Bal- 
liol and Walter of Merton are the 
counterparts of Servius Tullius, 
Brutus, and Publicola. ‘For men 
love to complete what is imperfect, 
and to realize what is imaginary.’ 
But the historian of Cesar seems to 
regard it as a matter of indifference 
whether he is dealing with the sub- 
stance or the shadow, and comments 
upon these phantom kings of Rome 
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with nearly as much confidence in 
their individuality as if he were a 
divine lecturing or preaching about 
the judges and kings of Israel. With 
Niebuhr’s theories and the views of 
many of Niebuhr’s successors he is 
acquainted, since he occasionally 
refers to them; but he cites, not- 
withstanding, Livy and Dionysius 
with almost the full faith of Rollin. 
One writer, we remark with sur- 
prise, is never cited, and he is the 
late Sir George Lewis. We are 
therefore persuaded that Zhe In- 
quiry into the Credibility of the 
Early Roman History has not found 
its way at present into the Biblio- 
théque Impériale, since to ignore 
that admirable work would surpass 
in superciliousness the  affronts 
which Asinius Pollio is said to have 
offered to Augustus. We look upon 
this whole chapter, indeed, as a 
piece of friendly competition with 
Machiavelli’s Discorsi, and Montes- 
quieu’s Grandeur et Decadence. Re- 
garded in that light it is not without 
merit, though the merit be rather of 
a superannuated sort. Gibbon is 
not singular in ascribing the steady, 
but not rapid growth of the Com- 
monwealth, to ‘the policy of the 
senate, the active emulation of the 
consuls, and the martial enthusiasm 
of the people. The historian of 
Cesar, impressed, doubtless, with 
the value of the Homeric maxim— 
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dwells on the inconvenience of this 
arrangement both in the forum and 
in the field. The transformation, 
he says, of one chief into a Janus- 
head of two chiefs, of kings elected 
for life into a pairof consuls elected 
for a year, is evidently the work of 
an aristocracy. The Senate was in 
possession of the government, and 
by their annual elections each mem- 
ber of it hoped to take in his turn 
his share in the sovereign power. 
‘Voila le calcul étroit de ’homme 
et son mobile mesquin.’ He forti- 
fies his objection by several examples 
of discord and of damage to the 
public service by such division and 
such limitation of the consular au- 
thority. We do not deny that occa- 
VOL, LXXI. NO, CCCOXXY. 
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sionally Rome felt the inconvenience 
of two kings of Brentford sitting on 
one throne, yet not smelling at the 
same nosegay. But we submit that 
inconvenience was the exception 
and convenience the rule. For the 
former there was always, after the 
fifteenth year of the Commonwealth, 
a remedy at hand. When the State 
was endangered by consular dissen- 
sion, in military or in civil affairs, 
a dictator was appointed for the 
nonce, and the bickerings of the 
ordinary chief magistrates sunk into 
silence or sulkiness. But when they 
agreed, a double headship was 
salutary, if not essential to the 
commonwealth. Rome, for many 
years after the expulsion of her 
kings, was environed by jealous or by 
active enemies. The A‘quians and 
Volscians on one border demanded 
two legions; the Etruscans or the 
Sabellian races, on the other, de- 
manded an equal force. Had there 
been then a single consul or adictator, 
one of the two indispensable armies 
must have been commanded by some 
third kind of officer ; and he, though 
entitled neither to the single nor the 
double allowance of lictors, might 
have proved a formidable, as he 
would have been an anomalous, 
officer of State. Again, the two- 
headed consulate acted in many in- 
stances favourably to the promotion 
of general freedom. If an Appius 
Claudius were disposed to oppress 
the plebeian estate, a Valerius or 
an Horatius was his equal, and 
ready, according to the hereditary 
policy of his house, to take their 
part. If a plebeian consul, at a 
later period, was pushing demo- 
cratical measures too urgently, his 
patricidén colleague was there to 
maintain the authority and privi- 
leges of his order. The double 
consulate, indeed, though the patri- 
cians may not have intended it, was 
nearly from the first among the 
bulwarks of constitutional freedom. 
As a caste the patricians might be 
united against the commons of 
Rome, but they were not united 
among themselves. The Senate 


_ might speedily have narrowed into 


an oligarchy, had the consuls, as 

they really were in the decline of 

the commonwealth, been chosen 
yY 
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from afew great houses alone. The 
liberal party again, without the 
counterpoise of the high aristocracy, 
might have overpowered the consti- 
tution by the weight of their plebeian 
allies. There was the Scylla of 
monarchy and the Charybdis of 
democracy to guard against, and 
that the Romans for more than two 
centuries steered securely between 
them was owing, in our opinion, to 
the bi-partition of the sovereign 
power. 

But although we dissent from the 
biographer’s objections to the con- 
sular office, we fully subscribe to 
his praise of the business-like cha- 
racter of the Senate. The capacity 
of nearly all Romans for public 
affairs is, indeed, one of the most 
striking features in their history. 
Demosthenes frequently insists upon 
the commodious arrangement which 
associated the orator with the com- 
mander of the forces, and him again 
with the orator. But at Rome 
there was rarely need for this sepa- 
ration, since the two functions were 
so often combined in the same 
person. We do not refer to such 


instances as that of the all-accom- 
plished Julius, the first soldier, and, 
si foro tantum vacasset, the first 
orator, though Cicero was at his 


side, of the age. Neither do we 
judge of the eloquence of great cap- 
tains by the speeches which the 
eloquent Livy puts into their 
mouths. The real speeches of a 
Camillus or a Dentatus may, per- 
haps, have been as dry and rude— 
‘horridi et impoliti et rudes et 
informes ’—as the registers of the 
pontiffs. Yet there were few sol- 
diers who could not speak to the 
point in the Senate, and few senators 
who could not do solid, if not 
brilliant service in the field. The 
practical ability of the Romans of 
the republic is applauded by the 
historian of Cesar; and he can- 
didly admits that a government by 
an aristocracy may at certain seasons 
be not less apt than government by 
a single hand to promote the general 
weal. 

- The origin of the Tribunes of the 
commons is not correctly stated. 
The plebeians, we are told, who com- 
posed the larger portion of the army, 
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claimed to have their military chiefs 
for magistrates. But it was not as 
military so much as civil leaders 
that they required representatives 
of their order. The Romans, 
under the monarchy, the republic, 
and even the empire, were, like our- 
selves, averse from sudden or need- 
less political changes, and often 
adhered to the form long after they 
had lost the spirit of their institu- 
tions. In the old tribe-masters they 
had what they needed in the cham- 
pions of the commons. The only 
change was that, out of the order of 
tribe-masters, they selected two or 
five; and these, instead of being 
officers of one particular tribe, and 
exercising authority only over the 
members of their own district, were 
named tribunes of the commons at 
large. Their protective power was 
now acknowledged by the aristo- 
cracy ; but we cannot admit that in 
its intention the remodelled tri- 
bunate was a new cause of discord. 
Discord was rather the cause of the 
new magistracy: the evils which it 
was intended to mitigate or to curb 
existed before the secession. The 
historian, like Livy and Cicero, con- 
founds the popular magistrates of 
the early commonwealth with the 
Gracchi, Drusi, and Clodii of the 
later times. How little the commons 
thought at this early period of grasp- 
ing at political power, appears from 
the nature of their demands. They 
required no one of the concessions 
they afterwards gradually obtained. 
The conditions of return from the 
Sacred Mount were abolition of 
debts, release of debtors from per- 
sonal servitude, and inviolable ma- 
gistrates. Like the Lower House 


‘in the days of the Plantagenets they 


sought only a negative voice in the 
counsels of the nation. Discord, 
often a symptom of life in the body 
politic, necessarily arose when the 
plebeians felt their strength, when 
the patricians began to be sensible 
of their weakness, when political 
intelligence increased, and when 
caste privileges lost their real or 
seeming value. 

We must now pass on to the third 
chapter—‘ The Conquest of Italy.’ 
This was, if it be rightly measured, 
the greatest of Roman deeds. The 
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difficulty of the task is fully, though 
concisely stated in the following 
sentence :— 


Les frontitres de la République étaient 
difficiles a defendre, ses limites mal deter- 
minées, et ses voisins les peuples les plus 
belliqueux de la Peninsule. 


This chapter is, in our opinion, 
the best in the first book, perhaps 
the best also in the volume. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, bad or doubt- 
ful authorities are relied upon, as 
for example, that of Aulus Gellius, 
an entertaining but most maunder- 
ing pedant; and that of the doubt- 
ful author of the Lpistole ad 
Cesarem, Of which Sallust has the 
credit on the score of some coin- 
cidences in them with his genuine 
works. But the general tone of the 
narrative is sober, impartial, digni- 
fied, and it breathes a generous 
spirit of sympathy with, nay, a 
seemingly cordial admiration of, the 
great and virtuous men who shone 
alike in the Senate and in the field. 
The cause of the final victory of the 
Roman people over nations not less 
valiant and hardly less wise than 
themselves, is stated in the follow- 
ing passage. We cite in the original, 
because even if some of our readers, 
perhaps, an unlikely supposition in 
these days, should be imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the French language, 
it will be quite as intelligible, and 
certainly more agreeable, than the 
blundering, bald, and feeble Eng- 
lish version.* 

First among the causes of subju- 
gation of Italy may be reckoned the 
happy situation of Rome and its 
immediate territory, a happiness 
which Cicero had already noticed 
in his Treatise De Republica. 

La position géographique de Rome ne 
concourut pas moins & /|’accroissement 
vapide de sa puissance. Située au milieu 
de la seule grande plaine fertile du Latium 
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aux bords du seul fleuve important de 
VItalie centrale qui l'’unissait & la mer, 
elle pouvait étre & la fois agricole et mari- 
time, conditions indispensables alors & la 
capitale d’un nouvel empire. Les riches 
contrees qui bordent les rivages de Ja Me- 
diterranée devaient tomber facilement sous 
sa domination; et, quant au pays de mon- 
tagnes qui lenvironnait, il lui fut pos- 
sible de s’en rendre maitresse en occupant 
peu & peu le déebouche de toutes les vallées. 
La ville aux sept collines, favorisée par sa 
situation naturelle comme par sa constitu- 
tion politique, portait donc en elle les 
germes de sa grandeur future, 


The moral or political causes 
are stated with equal force and 
eloquence :— 


Au milieu de tant de peuples hostiles, 
pour qu’un petit état parvint & s’élever 
au dessus des autres et & les subjuguer, il 
devait avoir en lui des éléments particuliers 
de supériorité. Les peuples qui entouraient 
Rome, belliqueux et fiers de leur indépen- 
dance, n’avaient ni la méme unité, ni le 
méme mobile, ni la méme organisation 
aristocratique puissante, ni la méme con- 
fiance aveugle dans leurs destinées. On 
découvrait en eux plus d’égoisme que 
d’ambition. S’ils combattaient, ’c’etait bien 
plus pour accroitre leurs richesses par le 
pillage que pour augmenter le nombre de 
leurs sujets. Rome triompha, parce que 
seule, dans les vues d’avenir, elle fit la 
guerre non pour deétruire, mais pour con- 
server, et qu’apres la conquéte mateérielle 
elle s’appliqua toujours & faire la conquéte 
morale des vaincus, 


Once more we borrow from this 
chapter a truth which, though per- 
haps not announced for the first 
time, is worth the marking by all 
who write history, as well as by all 
who aspire to govern men. 


A cette époque (during the Samnite war) 
un événement imprévu, qui changea les 
destinées du monde, vint montrer quelle 
difference existe entre la création rapide d’ un 
homme de génie et l’ceuvre patiente d’une 
aristocratie intelligente. Alexandre le Grand, 
aprés avoir jete un éclat immense et 


* We had prepared, but space forbids our inserting it, a list of the errors 


of the ‘doer into English,’ in comparison with whose trips the translations that at one 


time used to issue from Paradise Row are trifling, The said ‘doer’ must have been 
yoked with an equally incompetent reader of revises—‘ fore gad they are both of a tale,’ 
as Dogberry says of the caitiffs in charge of the constables. We understand that the 
German translator is even a greater blockhead than the English one—tantamne rem tam 
negligenter! ‘Bottom,’ when ‘translated,’ was ‘ blessed,’—we hardly think that any 
benediction will be pronounced at the palace of the Tuileries on either of the transposers. 


Indeed, it would demand a large charity to cover the multitude of the faults of one of 
them, 
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soumis &¥la Macédoine les plus puissants 
royaumes de |’Asie, mourait & Babylone. 
Son influence féconde et decisive, qui avait 
fait penetrer la civilisation grecque en 
Orient, lui survécut; mais, & sa mort, 
Yempire fondé par lui en quelques années 
se démembra, l'aristocratie romaine, au con- 
traire, se perpétuant Wage en fge, pour- 
suivait avec plus de lenteur, mais sans in- 
terruption, le systeme qui, rattachant tous 
les peuples & un centre commun, devait 
peu & peu assurer la domination sur I’Italie 
d’abord, sur l’univers ensuite, 

To come victorious out of the 
conflict, and to hold the various 
nations of Italy in different de- 
grees of dependence on herself, was 
a question of political life or 
death to Rome; nor were the van- 
quished themselves perhaps losers 
by their submission. Of all the 
Italian leagues, the Sabellian was 
the most powerful; the Etruscan 
the most compact and opulent. 
But the great days of Etruria were 
past, and the cohesion of the tribes 
south of the Liris was lax and pre- 
carious. The Gauls north of the Po 
were still formidable; but after 
Rome became the acknowledged 
mistress of Italy, we hear no more 
of their periodical inroads south of 
the Ciminian forest. The Cartha- 
ginians, powerful by sea, and en- 
abled by their wealth to maintain 
large mercenary armies, might have 
established themselves in Italy, as 
they had done in Sicily, had the Pe- 
ninsula remained without a common 
capital, and without centralization 
firm as was the Roman. Neither the 
Greeks in the south, nor the 
Etruscans in mid-Italy, could have 
offered any long or effective oppo- 
sition to the Punic fleets or the 
Liby-Pheenician infantry —as yet, 
the famous Spanish bands were not 
—while on the eastern shore the 
Macedonians and Epirots were for- 
midable neighbours to a people 
divided into petty states. Nor did 
conquest of Italy bring with it to 
Rome any of the evil consequences 
which followed her later victories 
over Carthage, Macedonia, and 
Syria. Wealth did not flow sud- 
denly into her exchequer, the cor- 
rupt examples of Greek and Asiatic 
civilization did not sap the root 
or infect the veins of her martial 
peasantry, nor were her sons 
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estranged from her soil by distant 
campaigns or the professional life 
of the mere soldier. But the scene 
is changed as soon as the Romans 
established themselves in the king- 
doms of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors; and the causes of this 
change for the worse are described 
in the next following chapters. 

In the fourth chapter we are pre- 
sented with a panoramic view of the 
nations inhabiting the shores of the 
Mediterranean. It contains a con- 
siderable amount of information; 
but the term ‘avant les guerres 
Puniques’ is not by any means 
accurate. The historian, in citing 
authors of different ages—Polybius 
and Strabo, Aristotle and Diodorus 
of Sicily, Pausanias, Cicero, and 
Elian—overlooks the fact that the 
Greece and the Lesser Asia of one 
century were not the Greece and 
Lesser Asia of another. The seeds 
of decay in the countries east of the 
Adriatic were rapidly bearing fruit, 
and at the time Strabo wrote these 
lands were more exhausted than 
when Cicero visited them ; and when 
Cicero wrote they were far feebler 
and more wasted by wars and bad 
government than when Polybius 
was an exile and the guest of Scipio 
and Fabius. For the main object 
of the history of Cesar, the actual 
condition of the nations around the 
basin of the Mediterranean before 
or during the Punic wars is com- 
paratively immaterial. What we 
need to be told is their condition at 
the moment when Cesar suppressed 
the oligarchy and paved the way 
for the provincial reforms of 
Augustus. The French Emperor, 
indeed, correctly states the exhaus- 
tion of Syria and Greece by sena- 
torian governors; and leaves us to 
infer, without anywhere positively 
asserting, the atrocious abuses of 
its provincial administration. At 
Rome the Caesar might be a usurper 
and a tyrant; but beyond its walls, 
or at least beyond a very small 
portion of Italy, he was generally a 
benefactor to his subjects in com- 
parison with their annual or trien- 
nial tyrants. An occasional mad 
fit of Caligula’s, or a capricious 
raid of Nero’s, doubtless inflicted 
much local alarm and suffering ; but 
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in comparison with the official 
visitations of a Fonteius, a Verres, 
or an Appius Claudius, the excesses 
of a Cesar were a passing storm 
smiting the wheat and barley, but 
not perennially devouring every 
green thing. 

The Punic and Eastern wars of 
Rome are judiciously grouped to- 
gether in the fifth chapter. The strug- 
gle with Carthage led not indirectly 
to collision with Macedon, and con- 
tact with Macedon to collision with 
Syria. The war with Antiochus 
was considered by the Roman his- 
torians as the first epoch of the de- 
cay of the commonwealth. Hanni- 
bal’s presence in Italy must, how- 
ever, be reckoned among the fore- 
runners of revolution. Fifteen years 
of war and devastation had almost 
annihilated and universally impo- 
verished the small landowners, the 
seminarium, as Livy calls them, of 
the armies which had conquered 
Italy and repelled the Punic in- 
vader. The land fell into the hands 
of capitalists; the original posses- 
sors became a city populace; the 
capitalists did not embrace the en- 
tire aristocratical class, but a few 
members of it only ; and the conver- 
sion of a numerous body of nobles 
into a narrow oligarchy was a prin- 
cipal cause of Rome’s transition 
from a commonwealth to an empire. 
We can only hint at this metem- 
psychosis—the steps of it are traced 
with tolerable accuracy by Czesar’s 
historian. 

With the sixth chapter—‘ The 
Gracchi, Marius, and Sylla’—opens, 
in our opinion, the first act of 
Cesar’s career. That is to say, with 
the Sempronian laws begins that 
ehain of causes, thenceforward 
closely linked and never broken, 
which imposed on Rome the alter- 
native of anarchy or empire. Nearly 
every leader of parties thencefor- 
ward was a shadow of the coming 
Cesar; nearly every party struggle 
displayed the existence of a feeble 
government, and the necessity for a 
strong one. In treating of this 
century of agitation the historian has 
traced with a firm hand, though not 
in very lively colours, the beginning 
and progress of the change. He shows 
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that every attempt to remove or 
palliate the political and social evils 
of Rome failed either from its vio- 
lence or its weakness. He exhibits 
the weakness of a divided people 
against a united Senate: and the 
impotence of both people and Senate 
against the strong will and the ob- 
sequious legions of Sylla. He dis- 
plays the precarious nature of the 
remedy for present or gathering ills 
applied by the dictator—the impos- 
ing semblance, the inherent decrepi- 
tude, of the Cornelian scheme of 
government. He, however, omits a 
very needful caution for students of 
toman history. Nowhere to a 
greater degree than in this history 
does the tyranny of names more 
prevail; no one has contributed to 
this delusion in a greater measure 
than Cicero. He wrote and he spoke 
of the Senate and people of his own 
day as if they had been respectively 
the Senate which the Epirot Cineas 
compared to an assembly of gods; 
the Senate which responded to the 
appeal of the blind Appius; the 
Senate which faltered not when 
Hannibal was at the gates of Rome. 
He saw, as Livy also did, in the 
Gracchi, in Drusus, and Sulpicius 
tribunes, such as had forced on 
the reluctant Fathers the Licin- 
ian, Genusian, and Poetelian laws. 
Cicero dinned into the ears of the 
Senate and forum political platitudes 
about Good and Bad citizens that 
were hardly applicable to the times 
of Scipio the elder, and as suitable 
to his own as if a member of the 
English Commons were at this mo- 
ment to declaim against the royal 
prerogative or the abuses of the 
High Commission or Earl Marshal’s 
Courts. It may not be easy to de- 
fine or to find names for the parties 
at Rome in the generation before 
Cesar; but we think that some no- 
tice should have been taken of the 
delusions which Cicero’s eloquence 
long rendered the popular creed 
with scholars and even with states- 
men. 

Hitherto, that is to say to the end 
of the first book, we have no reason 
to complain of one-sided views of 
men or parties. Due praise is 
awarded to the wise and temperate 
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policy of the governing body, and fair 
allowance is made for the general 
conduct ofits opponents. But when 
we come to the second book, the 
balance is less evenly held. We have 
always thought that Mr. Carlyle 
impaired his character of Cromwell, 
truly as he has represented it in the 
main, by depreciating the Protector’s 
opponents. If they were as imprac- 
ticable and vacillating as he some- 
times is pleased to describe them, 
Cromwell's pre-eminence is less con- 
spicuous, inasmuch as the obstacles 
he really surmounted must, on such 
a supposition, have been less for- 
midable than they actually were. 
The French Emperor appears to us 
to have fallen intoasimilar mistake. 
He will not allow to any of the party- 
leaders of Rome, except Czesar him- 
self, a sound principle, a clear head, 
or even an honest motive. We are 
not admirers of either Cicero or 
Cato as politicians—the one appears 
to us to have been little short of a 
trimmer, the other to have been no- 
thing short of a fanatic. But we 
must enter our protest against the 
historian’s view of Pompeius in his 
present volume. In his next it will 


be competent for him to deplore the 
weakness and even to censure gravely 
the errors of one who in his early 
career may not have deserved to be 


called Great, yet who certainly 
merited the praise of moderation. 
It is hardly fair to charge him with 
especial cruelty during the civil 
wars : it is not generous to insinuate, 
as Cesar is reported to have done, 
that Pompeius was lucky in having 
Asiatics and not Gauls to encoun- 
ter. The conqueror of Mithridates, 
the suppressor of the Cilician 
pirates, the General who restored 
to Rome her Iberian provinces, and 
delivered Italy from Spartacus, 
can hardly have been an ordinary, 
or merely a lucky, soldier. The re- 
turn of Pompeius from the East was 
awaited by all classes at Rome with 
scarcely dissembled terror. He was 
at the head of an army flushed with 
victory and obsequious to his nod. 
In the treasures of Mithridates he 
possessed the sinews of war. He 
had been the pupil, or at least the 
favourite of Sylla, and it rested only 
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with himself to encamp his legions 
on the field of Mars and to ascend 
the dictator’s chair. He lands at 
Brundusium: he disbands his army: 
he enters Rome a private citizen. 
He demands from the now reassured 
Senate the ratification of his acts in 
Asia: his application is rejected : he 
does not recall a single soldier to 
his standard, and even puts patiently 
up with the nuisance of hearing 
Cicero almost daily assert, in and 
out of season, that Ais suppres- 
sion of Catilina’s conspiracy was on 
a level with the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the King of Pontus. In 
earlier and better ages, Pompeius 
would probably have left a name as 
fair as that of either Scipio or of 
Paulus Aimilius. In one particu- 
lar we agree with Cesar’s biogra- 
pher. We believe that for a while 
Cesar, one of the most generous of 
men, respected Pompeius, and did 
not regard or use him as he is some- 
times accused of doing, as a mere 
tool or cloak for his own designs. 
To set or keep them at variance was 
a darling project with many of the 
senatorian party. May we not as- 
cribe its failure to feelings credit- 
able to each of these conspicuous 
men ? 

We must specify one instance of 
unfairness to Pompeius. At the 
conclusion of the first chapter of 
the second book we are told:—‘ La 
République avait triomphé partout, 
mais il lui restait & compter avec 
les généraux vainqueurs: elle se 
trouvait en présence de Crassus et 
de Pompée, qui, fiers de leurs succés, 
s’'avancaient vers Rome, a la téte de 
leurs armées, pour y demander ou 
saisir le pouvoir. Le sénat devait 
étre peu rassuré sur les intentions 
de ce dernier, qui naguére avait en- 
voyé d’Espagne une lettre arrogante, 
dans laquelle il menagait sa patrie 
de son épée, si on ne lui envoyait 
pas les ressources nécessaires pour 
soutenir Ja guerre contre Sertorius.’ 
What Crassus intended we cannot 
tell; but if he purposed todo wrong, 
he repented of it, and took to col- 
lecting the moneys due to him, in- 
stead of taking honours by violence. 
Fortunately for Pompeius we can 
read his arrogant letter among the 














fragments of Sallust’s History (iii. 
p. 966). And what does he say? 
He says that he has won battles, re- 
covered provinces, and ‘on the bar- 
ren mountains starved,’ he and his 
army, and with what reward? ‘ Pro 
quis, O grati patres [You gentle- 
men of Italy who live at home at 
ease] egestatem et famem redditis.’ 
He has reduced the enemy to ex- 
tremities, and having done so is no 
better off himself. ‘Meo et hos- 
tium exercitui par conditio est.’ 
‘Namque stipendium neutri datur.’ 
‘Young men must live,’ though you, 
grateful fathers as you are, may not 
see the necessity of it. And so if 
you will not send us money or food 
(as for myself Iam quite out at el- 
bows—I have neither cash nor 
credit. ‘Ego non rem familiarem 
modo, verum etiam fidem con- 
sumpsi’)—we must come back to 
Italy, and if we come the enemy will 
come behind us. ‘Nisi subvenitis, 
invito et preedicente me [it will give 
me great pain, but it is my duty to 
warn you) exeretus hine et cum eo 
omne bellum Hispanize in Italiam 
transgredientur.’ So far from being 
an arrogant or threatening letter, it 
seems to us one that Wellington, 
when the Government at home were 
doing its best to starve him in Spain, 
might fairly have written to Lord 
Liverpool. 

Again, in the Preface, Cicero is 
subpcenaed as evidence in favour of 
Cesar. By what sign or token, we 
are asked, shall we recognize a great 
man? By that of the empire of his 
ideas, the triumph of his principles, 
the vitality of his plans, be the hea- 
then who oppose him never so un- 
quiet, or even if he have died with- 
out seeing the fruit of his labour. 
To this, as a general theorem, we 
enter no objection beyond that of 
the theorem being virtually a truism. 
We do not deny that it is impossible 
for a man to reap that which he has 
sown. A recent death reminds us 
that Richard Cobden was one of 
those men. Nay, the illustrious 
Historian of Cusar belongs to the 
class of such fortunate harvest-men. 
But generally men do not live to see 
their ideas bear fruit, unless indeed 
it be fruit bitter as the apples that 
are said to grow on the banks of the 
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Dead Sea—apples of Sodom, not of 
the river Ulai. Still, for the most 
part, as ever— 


Nations slowly wise and meanly just 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust ; 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat’s life and Galileo’s end. 


But what is Cicero’s evidence when 
summoned into Court by an impe- 
rial rescript?—‘ César disparait et 
son influence prédomine plus en- 
core que durant sa vie. Cicéron, 
son adversaire, est contraint de 
s’écrier: “Toutes les actions de 
César, ses écrits, ses paroles, ses 
promesses, ses pensées ont plus de 
force aprés sa mort que s'il vivait 
encore.”’ 

Now, we submit that this, if a to- 
lerably close translation of the pas- 
sage referred to (Cicero Epist. ad 
Atticum, xiv. 9 (10), is & miscon- 
struction of Cicero’s meaning. He, 
the witness aforesaid, says this :— 
‘Odii boni! vivit tyrannis, tyrannus 
occidit? Ejus interfecti morte lae- 
tamur, cujus facta defendimus? 
The ideas of Cesar were vital—but 
how? Antonius, after the Ides of 
March, came into possession of the 
Dictator’s papers, and of what was 
yet more valuable to him, of Czesar’s 
private secretary, Faberius. Now 
here was a double advantage. The 
hands were the hands of Esau, the 
voice was the voice of Jacob. The 
draft was in the well-known hand- 
writing of the Secretary, the signa- 
ture was apparently in the hand of 
the late Dictator. For what says 
Appian ? (Bell. Civ., iii. 5) :—‘ A de- 
cree of the Senate had confirmed all 
Ceesar’s acts and intentions. Czsar’s 
memoranda of what he had done, 
and of what he meant to do, passed 
ae Calpurnia’s haste] into the 

ands of Antonius, and moreover 
Antonius had Cesar’s_ secretary 
under his thumb.’ So that Antonius 
having both the confirmed acts and 
the unconfirmed intentions, and the 
pen of Faberius also in his hands, 
could and did foist on the Senate 
all sorts of measures for his own 
advantage, of some of which Czesar 
had never dreamt. Call Cicero again 
into court, tender him the second 
Philippic, and hear him after being 
thus duly and truly sworn:—‘ Sunt 
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ea quidem innumerabilia qu a tuis 
emebantur, non insciente te; sed 
unum egregium de rege Deiotaro, po- 
puli Romani amicissimo, decretum 
in capitolio fixum: quo proposito 
nemo erat, qui in ipso dolore risum 
posset continere. Quis enim cui- 
quam inimicior, quam Deiotaro 
Cesar?’ And so it appears that 
the vitality of the idées Césariennes 
was effected by the skilful gal- 
vanism of M. Antonius! 

In the foregoing remarks we have 
dealt with the French Emperor as 
we should deal with any ordinary 
biographer of Cesar. Death and 
authorship level all differences. He 
has given us a plain, but by no 
means a brilliant, story. He has 
put forward some very questionable 
theories of historical composition, 
and he seems disposed to make some 
rather extravagant claims for his 
hero. He has also committed some 
grave mistakes, and in one or two 
instances some almost ludicrous 
blunders. Whence, for example, 
comes the marvellous tale, or rather 
its interpretation, of the sacrifice 
of Scevola at the funeral pyre of 
Marius? (p. 238.) Where does 
it appear that feudal vassals were 
serfs? The Romans, it is well 
known, in their treatment of bor- 
rowers were the most unfeeling of 
lenders ; but on what authority rests 
the humane project of Servius Tullus 
to render the goods alone of a gen- 
tleman in difficulties and not his 
person liable for debt? The voucher 
for this unclassical bit of human- 
kindness is indeed Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus; but he must have 
been either drunk or dreaming at 
the time when he put such a notion 
into the mouth of a Roman king. 
This volume needs a strict revision, 
more especially in the second part; 
and we crave for humanity’s sake 
a list of the editions of the works 
consulted by the imperial author, 
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since either they differ greatly from 
those we possess, or we have been 
very unlucky in verifying his refer- 
ences. 

We think it, however, premature, 
with only a third, and that the least 
important third of the work, before 
us, to inquire whether The L/istory 
of Julius Casar be or be not a poli- 
tical manifesto, and whether while 
reading of Rome we are supposed 
to be thinking of Paris. At present 
there is little or no analogy between 
‘the mighty Julius’ and any modern 
Cesar. The Julian line, so far as 
its genus et proavi were concerned, 
could searcely be rendered more il- 
lustrious than it was, and its most 
illustrious member even when at 
the summit of power might have 
fairly boasted with Richard Planta- 
genet :— 

I was born so high, 
Our aiery buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the 
sun, 


More than one of the later Czesars 
rose from the rank and file of the 
legions; but Caius Marius, among 
conspicuous persons, is almost the 
only instance of such promotion 
while there was yet a commonwealth 
at Rome. Neither was it a natiow 
run mad and exhausted by its own 
paroxysms that lifted the Roman 
Cesar to a throne, but a corrupt 
oligarchy and its oppressed subjects 
which demanded, the one a master, 
the other a deliverer. We shall 
press these differences no further 
at present, or we may perchance 
draw a parallel, like Plutarch’s, in 
which the most distinguishing fea- 
ture would be the striking dissimi- 
larity of the men or the circum- 
stances compared. When we come 
to ‘Cesar on the Lupercal,’ it will 
be time to ask ourselves whether 
the French Emperor has been indit- 
ing a political romance (a Cesaro- 
pedia) or a ‘ veritable history.’ 








